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PREFACE. 



CRITICS poke fun fit authors b^- saying that the Preface is 
the author s apolog}' for his unsolicited ap|)earancc before 
the public. But, why is it thereby implied tliat authors are 
more than likel}' to be mistaken in their view that tlio^' will 
supply a public want, when we consider that wants follow 
created, as well as existing, needs? 

We begin the customary apology by remarking that there 
is among educated persons a generall}' confessed need of popular 
instruction as to matters of health, and of all things indirectly 
appertaining thereto ; and this, in effect, is the concession of the 
existence of a considerable public need. There can be no dis- 
sent from the conclusion that the want arisiniir from this need 
can be increased by perceptions aroused by such treatment of 
the subject of well-being as we have here endeavored to employ ; 
that, in ^ word, supply will increase the public demand for in- 
struction in this branch of knowledge. If, therefore, this work 
prove satisfactorilv to have aecomplisluMl the purpose in view, it 
will be gratifying, not otherwise, to find it secure of a lease of life. 

There are three points touched upon, the discussion of 
which, it is hoped, may prove not uninteresting even to 
members of the medical profession. These are cofnprehended 
by the Introduction and the chapters on the complexion and 
the hair. Consideration of the value of August Weismann's 
conclusions touches at present the extremes of discussion by 
scientific and agricultural societies, and those conclusions, 
relating to questions as to the transmission of both healthy 
and morbid conditions, deeply concern the physician. 

151> Walnut Street, 

Pkiladelpuia, October, 1890. 
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■^ INTRODUCTION. 

WHEN we began to write this work we thought, aa the text 
denriy indicates, to impart Bome iurorniHtion 'strictly 
limited to the noii-acientific wovid. We aimed no higher than to 
correct aome popuhir errors regarding the theory of evolution, 
and, in addition, lo call attention to certain heretofore unnoticed 
results of the Inw, the existence of which the theory aSlrms. 
Little did we dream that, before we had long entered upon our 
task, we should happen upon a recent essay of a member of & 
learned society, in which it is implied that Darwin, in his par- 
ticular theory of the causes of organic evolution, does not accord 
full recognition to the inheritable efTects of the use and disuse 
of vital parts by an organism, and that, when scarcely recovered 
from this surprise, it would be renewed by the statement of a 
member of another learned society, who contended that only 
congenital characters are inherited, because acquired characters 
are not inheritable. 

The second dictum, that only congenital characters are in- 
herited because acquired characters are not inheritable, begs the 
question in dispute, for the other side contend that characters, 
perforce of their being acquired, become congenital. The flrst 
dictum, in which it was implied that Darwin did not recognize 
fully the effects of the use and disuse of vital parts by or- 
ganisms as among the agencies of change in them and their 
descendants, shows that he who holds th.it opinion has not read 
Dnrwin with sullicient attention to know that not only are those 
effe cts of use and disuse explicitly and often recognized by 
' (1) 
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Darwin, and more and more as he advanced in life, but that their 
affirmation pervades his whole theory of evolution b^*- natural 
selection as a minor but great and indispensable cause of the 
change observable in organisms. 

We must here preliminarily clear the ground of obstacles to 
a correct understanding of the particular point which we have 
in view for discussion, — the heritability of acquired characters, — 
by describing the distinction made between the effects in the 
transmission of life in organisms, due to the pressure of external 
circumstances under purely natural conditions, as compared 
with similar effects taking place in them through the agency of 
man, or exceptionally arising we know not whence. The first 
conception is derived from that view of life which regards it as 
tending to perpetuate, while modifying, the characters of or- 
ganisms through countless ages, presenting itself to our minds 
as indissolubly linked heredity. The second conception is de- 
rived (according to its advocates) from that view of life which 
•ascribes to characters, derived from changed habits and the use 
and disuse of vital parts, through artificial selection (man^s 
agency mingling with nature's), obedience to the same law of 
heredity. It is the second class of these conditions, assumed as 
inducing change, which some persons deny as having the slightest 
influence toward hereditary transmission. These latter condi- 
tions are, nevertheless, those which are denominated by all 
persons "acquired characters," although, as will appear later, 
that is only for convenience of distinction, characters represent- 
ing the change produced by purely natural selection having 
been acquired, and universally admitted in various degrees to 
have been acquired, by all who believe in any form of organic 
evolution, — that is, of course, congenitally acquired. 

This objection is made in the face of many contradictory 
facts, contained in the inclusive contradictory fact of all, that 
every organism must be, at anj'^ given instant of time, the 
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product, fundamentally, of natiirnl forces constrnmed nlong 
lines of development imposed by external conditions, no matter 
whence derived, and capable of transmitting whatever it pos- 
sesses, however ncr]iiired. It wonld seem that it should be 
apparent, we insist, that it is the existing fonn, however acquired, 
that must be transmitted, actually or potentially, to render pos- 
sible the protean changes which organisms exhibit. Briefly, 
Darwin's theory of organic evolution, aside ft-om its features of 
artificial and sexual selection, as is clearly to be seen by anj- one 
who carefully reads bia works, and, as is admirably set forth by 
Herbert Spencer in his " Factors of Organic Kvolittion," recog- 
nizes that the power of both natural and artiHcial selection to 
accumulate variations wonld be neutralized, unless use and disuse 
of parts by organisms so changing did not continuously tend to 
mold them, functionally and structurally, as associated with 
environment, in directions conformable to the primary change. 
He who ftccepta Darwin's theory of evolution, which involves 
recognition of the strictest heredity through all the changes 
wrought by natural selection, should logically also accept heredi- 
tability for characters otherwise acquired. He sees, as the effect' 
of stress in purely natural environment, all change handed down 
to posterity, and everywhere discarded forms dwindled to rudi- 
ments in the adult animal, or lying latent in the embryo, and he 
has no logical right to regard change beyond the apparent 
limits of stress in natural environment as beyond the pale of 
transmission to posterity. The demonstrable, systemic change 
in natural environment is the cogent underlying ground for 
belief that all change, regardless of the fact that an environ- 
ment may not be purely natural, is transmitted, at least poten- 
tially, even if it escaiie our demonstration in the individual case 
as existing. This is the a priori deduction from acceptance of 
tlie theory of natural selection as true, but it is, ^ ponteriori, 
supported by numerous facts that do not seem to reach the 
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apprehension of the opponents of this view. This state of mind 
is well described by Herbert Spencer, when, in speaking of the 
dawn of discussion as to organic evolution, he said, ^' I look 
back with surprise at the way in which the facts which were 
congruous with the espoused view monopolized consciousness 
and kept out the facts which were incongruous with it — con- 
spicuous though many of them were." 

Considering that man is the summit of nature as we know 
it on earth, in whom nature is completed and crowned, and that 
the effects of his agency are, therefore, a part of nature ; consid- 
ering, too, that nature's deviations upon its sole responsibility 
are not always explicable; considering all the facts we know, 
it seems blind to limit the power of evolution to lines beyond 
which we may well ask. If it be not Nature there working, what 
is working there? Yet it is denied, by such persons as we have 
described, that characters are acquired except through natural 
selection. They explicitly rule out as transmissible not only 
characters arising from physiological, but also those arising from 
pathological, change of function; that is, they dispute the exist- 
ence of the hereditability of acquired characters, whether in 
health or disease. 

Let us, for the sake of obtaining a broader view of the gen- 
eral subject under discussion, note in passing the difference 
between the two existing doctrines of evolution. One side holds 
that incorporate with the organism itself is the principle of its 
life and growth, largely independent of environment. That is 
to say, according to this view, environment represents only an 
auxiliary principle in development. This view, it ought to be 
seen at a glance, is untenable in face of the large adaptedness of 
living things at a given instant of time to their environment. So 
close is this relation of living things to their surroundings that 
unscientific persons still regard them as having been created from 
the beginning just as they now exist. 
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The other sicte to this controversy — which aiiJe, with what- 
ever mod ill cations, includes the mass of scieiitifio men — is witU 
Darwin, It gr&iits that the orguiiism is, iu fact, endowed with 
a vital principle involving determinate tendencies as to size, 
form, nnd habitnt, but atllrms that it is, through the character 
of its environment, modillcd ao as to he in accord with change 
in tlie environment, or else ia extirpated. In other words, it is 
alleged hy tliis side that the vital principle and law of growth 
in an organism represent forces which encounter in the organism 
other forces represented by the euvironmeiit, and that, as the 
organism must in consequence either live or die, or have well or 
ill being, according to the suitableness or unsuitabteness of its 
ivironment, or its final ability or inability to conform to its 
environment, the dmracter of its existence at any given point 

f time is the resultant of those forces, plus the concomitant 
rce of conformability in function and structure to the primary 

diangc through the use and disuse of vital parts of the orgnn- 
ism. Accoi-ding to this theory, in which we have implicit faith, 
the principle with which the organism is endowed renders it, 
with time, more or lees adapted to its changed environment, 
individiiiiis incapable of variation dying off, and, if without 

IBnfficient time, all paying the penalty of death from Inability to 
ket the new demand upon their vitality. 
m That the effects of use nnd disuse of vital parts are, in fact, 
Knot clearly, implied by the doctrine of the anrvival of the 
Meat in the struggle for existence, onght to be seen when we 
Bnsider that, in the change of species through the ages, nature 
Bould have given nothing directly out of hand, but only indi- 
rectly, as by parcels, through the medium of both environment 
and habit acting on the organism, A variety issuing out of the 
loins, BO to speak, of its predecessors, to be perhaps finally 
represented by a S|>eeie3 very unlike them, is subjected by nature 
I what, to enable it to change ? Fundamentally to changed 
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exterior pliysical conditions. But the coincident effect to which 
it is subjected, inseparable from those new conditions, is the 
tendency to the use and disuse of vital parts. The tendency in 
this case means the actual use and disuse, however at first feeble, 
of those vital parts of the organism. Use and disuse of such 
parts could be the only efficient cause, relatively speaking, of 
securing stability of the primary modifications from natural 
selection. Given variability, which is admitted, and variation, 
which must be if variability is, and we find that use and disuse 
of vital parts, internal as well as external, must accompany and 
confirm primary change, or else it would prove abortive. How 
otherwise can we understand that, in the course of ages, structures 
have changed so as, without scrutiny of many intermediate 
forms, to render animals hardly recognizable as the descendants 
of their demonstrated ancestors, when at the same time we 
recognize them as so well adapted to their present environment, 
and the old form as less adapted to it, or not at all ? 

Hence we, for our part, contend that change of function is 
inseparable from change of structure, that they are so intimately 
linked in the bond of life that they change pari passu^ and that 
discussing them separately should be regarded onlj^^ as a matter 
of convenience. Hence, we believe in the transmission of all 
characters, however acquired, for there is, d priori ^ no reason for 
excluding the germinative plasm of organisms from the somatic 
or bodily plasm of organisms, and,d posteriori, no reason for so 
doing in the face of a multitude of confirmatory facts. 

In the affection of the germinative plasm of the organism, 
coincidently with the outward change of the organism, through 
change of environment and all that that implies in changed 
habits and food, and through use and disuse of vital parts and 
consequent change in function and structure, all the effects 
shown in the adaptation of the organism, through its reaction 
to its environment, are summed up. Unless this be the process 
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«f oTgnuic development it is eulijeut to no kw but tlint which 
makes it the false seeming of n reality. Therefore, as law is 
apparently omiiipreeeut we can afford to say that, Uiik'ss it be a 
real law tliat we seem to see, there is no organic evolutioa; but, 
pn tUe contrary, if that seeming be real, that tlie law involves 
e trsJismisBiou of all characters, those arising from the intor- 
Tention of man, those termed fortuitous, ua well as those arising 
in the stress of the most implacable struggle for existence, and 
consequently in all these blended. 

The reader is now better pre|Mired to consider understand- 
ingly the statements whicli, wo said at the beginning, had 
iftwakencd our sutprise. We will treat of tliem eerialim, with 
lomewhnt more arapliBcation than as there recorded. 

The first learned gentleman attempted to show that, the vital 
r principle n[)art, all organic changes are, within the environment, 
I chiefly consequent upon the use and disuse of vital parts. This 
I'ie not, as we have intimated, a correct view. The use and disuse 
^of vital parts is a vera cauga, but not the primary one. The 
Vprimary one, in order of importance and time, is the action of 
rnatnre, exclusive or inclusive of man, in producing the variation 
r which other agencies, even nrtiUcial and sexual selection iu 
k'-lhe higher organisms, subsequently contribute to mold. If, in 
I the stress which nature puts upon organic life, dieuse did not 
I follow diminished usefulness, and increased usefulness greater 
I use, and structure in conformity to both, change could not be 
^permanent, for variation in any part necessitates functional and 
I structural change in all, especially in co-ordinate parts. What- 
Lever Darwin might have said, the effect of use aud disuse of 
[ parts must lie hack of his theory of organic evolntion as the 
■"indispensable cause of permanent change ; not of mere change, 
I let the reader mark, hut of permanent change in determinate 
I directions, Darwin, however, afllrms the foct in some places in 
9iiB vorks and implies it in others. In tlie following passage be 
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afHi'ins it witli Bingiilar conclusiveness, l>ecause he is I'epudiatiog 
tliere tlie reprcBentation tliat had been made by bis critics to the i 
contrary effect. lu tlie preface to the second edition of " Tbe , 
Descent of Man " be saj's :— 

I may lake tbl» opportunity of remnrkldg Ihat my trlMe* frequently wMume 
IhMt 1 BttrHiule all cbangps of corporeal alruelure aud niL-ntal power eielusively 
to tlie natural erlectloD of tuch VBrlaClona aa are of\i:a csJled spoulAueous; 
whereas, ewn lu the flrat edition of " Tlie Origin of Bpetleg," I distinctly slain) 
tbatgniat welgbimuai be attributed to tbe lDberil«d eUecIs of lutt and tllauM i 
wllb respect bolb to tbe body aiul inlnd. 

If natural selection Btoi)ped sbort at putting stress upon 
organisms, even the forms most susceptible of correlated change 
migbt not be oat>able of resisting deatb. But, assuming witbin 
an exterior change at least temporary enduntnce of tbe new i 
conditions, no organism, without use and disuse of existiug 
parts, could rise or fall, in function or structure, above or below 
the forms best adapted to survive at tlie time of the changed 
conditions. The fittest at that time, if they siirvived, would 
reuniin through their descendants, if the exterior conditions did 
not again change, the Attest for all time to survive. There would 
be uo evolution, — that is, no development to higher or lower 
forms: their status would be permanently fixed. An aquatic 
animal could not have beeome a terrestrial one, nor a teri-estrial 
one, as in the case of tbe placental mammal, the whale, an 
aquatic one. 

Nature can modify nothing to tbe extent of making it a new 
creation merely by putting stress upon it. Stress is more than 
negative : it represents opposition where it does not represent 
antagonism. Opposition does not of itself create by the slowest, 
or any, process. Only, as from the effects of use and disuse of 
parts in changing function and structure, is it possible to con- 
ceive of organisms subjected to change in environment continu- 
ing to live with different aspects under changed conditions. 

We have already remarked of the second learned gentleman's 
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content ion, tliat onlj-coiigeniLil chorftct.ers iire inLerited beciiuse 
acquired uharactera are not inlicritable, tiiat it is a begging of 
the que§tiDii whetUer acquired cbanicteis do or do not become 
congenital. As, however, his liirlum comes witliin tlie lines of 
vbnt a mucb more prominent man, August Weieninnn, Uiiiiks, 
ve will examine some of tlie points made liy the latter in his 
work," Essays upon Heredity and Kindred Biological Problems." 
^e quote from the late English translation of Weisinann's work 
(page 85) as follows : — 

When the wild duck became donivfllraU.^ and Uvea in b fnmi-yanl, all Uie 
bidlTldUBll were compelled lo walk and stand more Iliao tbey Lad daae prrvl- 
otuly, «Dd the inuscltB of the U^g were used to a correapondlngly greater degree. 
The tame tblng bappena Id the wild aUIe wbea any rliaiJgK Id the condltloDB ot 

I life Mmpela an orgno to be more, largely UBed. No Individual wil! be able (o 
Avoid tills extra uee, aod eaeh will endeavor to accomniodste [twlf to the new 

' unuUtlons aceotdiiig lo Its power. Thn amount or tbls power depends upon the 
pRdlspOBltlun of the gErin, aod tiatural seln-tion, nlille It apparently decides 

I between iodlvldnaU of various degrees of Blieu^b, is, la tiutb, operatlag npon 
Qie BtxoDger and weaker germs. 

Tills Statement, whether or not Weismanii saw the absurd 
consequence, means that the prepotenlial foree of the original 
1 gerroinative plasm so overrides every other tundency of the 
. wild duck that the germ must contain in itself special reference 
to the duck's beeoming pedestrian in a wild state, or as belong- 
ing to a farm-yard breed. 

Weismann says, on page 189 of the translntiuu mentioned : — 
E. Roth boa objected that In pathology we everywhere meet with the fact 
that aeqiilred lni:iil disease may be tDinemilted lo the oO^prlag ns a predlspn«ltinii ; 
bat all eucb eases aro exposed to the serious crlllelsm that the very point that 
fl»t needs to be placed on a si'cure fnollne la Int'Hpable of proof, vis., the hypoth- 
mIb that the caUBci which ill each particular ca«e led to the prcdlsposltlou were 
nall7 acqniml. 

What is the question? It is whether or not diaease can be 
[ Inherited. Weismann says that it cannot be, unless the predis- 
[ position, as having been acquired, cijn be demonstrated. This 
I rixms the door in the face of-the anxious inquirer after truth, 
pfi)T, no matter how many or few generations in a line of descent 
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one might go back to find a point when the predisposition had 
been acquired, the answer would be, despite all circumstantial 
evidence proving the fact of such acquirement. How do you 
positively know that it was then acquired? Weismaun's position 
in this denial is a very safe one, for it renders, so far as he is 
concerned, all prospect of a solution of the question impossible, 
through evasion of the conclusions that are deemed legitimate 
from recognized premises in similar investigations. Primeval 
perpetuity, according to his statement, must be allowed to 
predisposition, and its ever being an acquired chamcter may, 
therefore, be safely denied. According to this dictum, the 
first man must have had a disease badly to have been able to 
transmit it so far. 

On page 269 of the translation, Weismann o/it-herods 
Herod in this kind of argumentation, when stating that — 

The children of accomplished pianists do not inherit the artx>f playing the 
piano ; they have to learn it in the same laborious manner as that by which their 
parents acquired it; they do not inherit any thing except that which their parenta 
possessed when children, viz., manual dexterity and a good ear. 

Did any one ever claim that it is necessary to the doctrine 
of hereditability of acquired characters that such a possession 
as this should be proved to have been transmitted? Tiiis is not 
an acquired character, — it is not a character at all ; it is an 
acquired art. Weismann might as well have said that we do 
not observe that the children of famous pianists are born with a 
piano. He goes on to say in the same passage : — 

Furthermorci language is not transmitted to our children, although it has 
been practiced not only by ourselves, but by an almost endless line of ancestors. 

Wh}*-, is it not known on all sides that articulation, without 
reference to language, is but a faculty only secondarily combined 
with organs whose primary function is for an entirely different 
purpose, and that speech, as the existence of different languages 
proves, -is only a conventional mode of communicating thought, 
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I Kii'l constitutes merely an nrt? Who ever thought of claiming 

tlint nny nrt — music, speech, pninting, or si.-u1pture, ov siigtit 

else that 18 exti'insic to lliebody — coultl be aOboted by heieilityf 

Buch arguments ae tbese make one lose all confidence in the con- 

L cltisioDB of Wetsmauu'e pcrsoual microscopical investigatioDs, 

I in which othervrise one would gladly look for instruction. 

With one more citation from this work on heredity, we con- 
\ elude the preseutation of what we deem sulUcieiit evidence to 
I prove the utter unreliability of Wci»maun's conclusions. It is 
I to be found on pages 95 and 9G of the work hitherto quoted 
I from:— 

In mj oploiuii, thute 1b ftbeoluWlj no tnutworthy proof Ibal talents hive 
f l>een liuprovvd by Uivlr eiuivlBe tbrougb tbc conrae of a long serlo of geucra- 

1. Tlie Baoh family abowt tliat miulcal uleut, and tbe Bei-DDUllI fajrilly 
I Uiat ntatliematicBl power, cau be traiiamitted fMni g^uvration to generation, but 

U-achta us uutlilag en to the origin of rnitb CiUeDle. lu both families Ibe 
I ttlgb-wati^r mark of talent ilea not at tbi? end of tbe series of generations, as it 
t •buulU do If the rPBulls of tbe practice are transmitted, but in the middle. 

This proves nothing but thnt the intermixture of other 

I blood, not specially endowed in the same direction, diminifilies 

[ mental manifestation of the original talent. It has been proved 

[ repeatedly by Gnlton and others that descent in the diiect line, 

despite thiB intermixture, has long shown hereditary qualities 

, of marked type, generation after generation of persons pecu- 

] linrly adapted to certain employments being engaged in them 

I in numbers so great that it is impossible to suppose that those 

I employments were originally sought by all on account of their 

I Bpeciut personal aptitude for them. If the increased speed of 

the trotting horse within fifty years, fi-om a milo in two-forty 

to about a mile in two-ten, is not significant of change in the 

Animal, due to appropriate change in function and structure, in 

addition to the etfects of artificial selection of stock to breed 

^ora, wbiit else will account for itf The gait, as a fast one, is 

not natural to the horse ; the extreme development of what the 
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best horse could at first do with practice in the trot was soon 
reached ; artificial selection could find nothing better than was 
at first discovered in the way of stock to breed from. Whence, 
then, can come what still remains to be accounted for in the 
enormous increase, in fifty years, of speed in the trotter, but 
from its having been modified in function and structure, and 
the effects transmitted to the progeny ? If men and women did 
not mate for love and money and a thousand other motives 
than i^ith reference to the qualities of their descendants, but, 
like the domesticated animals, were bred for various qualities, 
we could make great musicians, painters, mathematicians, gen- 
erals, or athletes, at pleasure, unchecked save by the occasional 
effect of atavism. Although this will never -be, we may yet 
clearly perceive, if we but observe closely, with minds divested 
of prejudice, the working of the indicated law, which, as it has 
ever done, holds important sway at all times and in all places 
on earth. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE OENEHAL LAWS 

IX entering nymn the siiliject of henltli and personal beauty, 
which are correlnted, it is best to consider, flrat, wUnt ie life, 
which includes them botli. The obvious reason for this course 
1 is thftt if liealth and pbj'sicftl beauty depend on the observance 
of the laws of life, at least upon those of well-being, without 
which life would nut l>e worth living, then we can best under- 
I stand the production and maintenance of these attributes through 
knowledge of their source. 

The most ordinary observer recognizes everj'where the 
difference between life, both animal and vegetal, and mere stocks 
and stones. He sees that the crucial teat of life is ability or 
inabibty to produce after tlie manner of the kind, — animals, ani- 
mals ; vegetables, vegetables. He knows perfectly well that a 
I block of red sandstone is derived from a stratum of the earth's 
I crust, but is not one of its descendants, while from the highest 
^ animal to the lowest they are respectively the progeny of similar 
beings. He sees this distinction as clearly as does the moat 
profound man of science, with one exception, This exception 
is that he does not know, what is largely the revelation through 
the microscope, of the existence of a world which has always 
been beyond his ken, in which animal and vegetable forms so 
r descend in the scale of life, or, more properly speaking, have not 
I risen in it, that they are sometimes scarcely distiuguiBhable,and 
sometimes not at ali. In a word, barring this exception, the 
most ignorant of men sees as clearly as the most instructed the 
essential difference between the organic and the inorganic 
world. 

But that is only a small step, although, as being the first, 
L&n indlBpensable one to oompreiiensiou of life in its various 

(18) 
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aspects. Until one has grasped and firmly holds the central 
idea that all life is fundamentally represented by different kinds 
of cells, which also produce after the manner of their kind, 
through various transformations, he fails to obtain possession 
of the clue which leads to perception of many of the conse- 
quences which environ living things. The old doctrine of the 
naturalist was that all life is derived from an egg. The doctrine 
of the modem naturalist is that all life proceeds from a cell, for 
an egg is nothing but a complex, or, as he would call it, a dif- 
ferentiated cell. It is the germinal vesicle of the specialized 
cell of the egg that fundamentally contains life. All else of the 
egg, in yelk and albumen, is merely concentrated proteid food fgr 
the nourishment of its growing inmate, or shell for its protection 
during the period of incubation. 

In both animals and vegetables, from the lowest organisms, 
consisting of a single cell, to the highest manifestations of life 
in each, consisting of untold numbers of cells, the unit of life is 
the cell, capable, in health, through unknown laws, of reproducing 
its kind, and of changing its manifestations of kind in the for- 
mation of varying products. Bones, marrow, cartilage, tissues 
of all sorts in the human body are nothing but the final tempo- 
rar}*" resting-stage of cells which have assumed protean forms 
and functions. Even the blood itself, through which the whole 
organism is revivified, is to be regarded phj'siologically as a tissue. 
A tissue more plastic than the others, its flow is through ap- 
pointed channels, bearing with it cells consisting of red and 
white corpuscles, the former of which, as they move along with 
the current, have the power of renewing oxygen in the other 
tissues, while the latter, known as leucocytes, or wandering cells, 
with distinct power of motion, can become saprophytes, or cells 
acting as the scavengers of the circulation. 

From the cradle to the grave there is no absolute resting- 
stage of life, whether in the single cell or in the organism as a 
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Trhole. Life is noting and Iwing reacted upon bj' complex influ- 
ences from tbe earth, earthy, and from far lieyond, hy tlmse 
derived from sun and tnuon, upon wbidi the earth ileeirdepcnils. 
The body, through its tissiius, composed of cells, is censele&sly 
wasted and repaired, as the fundamental condition of temporary 
endurance in the struggle to wUieh everj- organic being finally 
succumbs through tlie law of dentb. It will therefore be per- 
ceived what bearing these remarks have on the laws of life as tlie 
condition precedent of liciiltb ; that is, unless we are eo eititntcd 
by circumstances of climate ami otiier surrounding conditions, 
and at tlie same time obey tbe laws of life, we cannot, no matter 
what tbe strength of the original organism, enjoy health. 

We esarainc onr canceled checks, add to them ones sliU 
outstanding, and, by comparison of the suro-total with our de- 
tosits in bank, carefully cast tbe balance to find out what still 
tands to onr credit there. But in life, even in robust health, 
iow many carefully reckon up tbo income and outgo to ascertain 
B the balance of endurance left? So far are moat reason- 
able creatures from following such a course, it is generally 
toough for man or woman to be robust for them to consider their 
Itpital unlimited. Pleasure, vanity, and a thousand other frivo- 
pns motives induce na to spend lavishly of the greatest of all 
reasures. Tbe old woman in the fairy tale, with her mumbling 
B and rheum-streaming ej'es, was eager to exchnuge all her 
es for the poor girl's blooming cheeks and rounded form, and 
t less eager was the maiden, in ignorance of the value of her 
Iriceless possessions, to seal the ixirgain on the spot. But, the 
ttintnal transfer made, how immeiiiately tbe maiden saw, from 
her withered, living grave, that all tiic riches of the earth cannot 
compensate for tbe joy that wells in tbe heart of youtli, health, 
i beanty. 

Youth ought to mean health ; more'a the pity that it does 
it always mean it. In the nature of things, we grant, youth 
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cannot alwaya mean it, for poverty, climate, inheritance from 
selfishness, which ehoiild never liave left; ofTspriug, are conm 
Even in human selfishness is an inerndicabie crmse of the 
wretched lot of many human beinga. But to the readily prevenl. 
able causes of ill health we may be permitted to refer those 
arising from nahygienio practices and habits of life ; the reckless 
sqimnderingof vitality, because the capital seems unlimited; the ■ 
deliberate shutting of the eyes to overdraft on vitality for | 
temporary gratification, whether from vanity, love of gayety, , 
pleasures of the table, artificial stimulation, or sexual excess. 

It is astonishing to a physician to observe for what appar- I 
ently alight motives persona will sacrifice their health. We ] 
knew of the case of one mnii, who had been noted as a great 
wnllcer. Signs of unmistakable decadence, brought about by 
addiction to this exercise in excess, otherwise most laudable, 
were apparent to the most casual observer. Probably the signs 
were evident to him also, but he did not impute them to, or he 
closed his eyes to, their real source. Exercise, in the abstract, 
being indisputably beneficial, he would continue to exercise 
inordinately. Nature soon eliminated him by death. Some per- 
sona said," How strange ; he was such au athlete I" Yet he died, J 
when he died, because he was such an athlete. His particular j 
constitution at tlie stage which he had reached could not stand I 
the strain upon it of further athleticism. 

Rational exercise relates to the constitution of the individual j 
and the surrounding conditions. The strength of a constitution I 
can be determined by an examination by a competent physic 
Every intelligent person, however, ought to be able, for himself, I 
to reach conclusions in the main correct as to his own stamioa, 
but as every intelligent person does not reach those conclusions, 
and, in fact, very rarely does, we must conclude that the intel- | 
ligence is generally blinded by pride, or vanity, or some other 
cause. We remember saying, aeveml years ago, with reference j 
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f to ft college notable then and now for ita prominence in atbletic 
sports, that it was estraordinarj- the Faculty of the college did 
not make it an imperative rule that none of its eludents should 
I take p;irt in athletic sports, in which a final contest was con- 
ktemplated, witliout first of all being subjected to the most rigid 
I phj-slcal examination. At that time students came on tlte scene, 
Lcliosen by their feilow-stndents, simply with regard to muscular 
Ldevelopment, without the slightest reference to stamina. Young 
ueti who could not swim were actually allowed to take pait in 
nquatio contests, occupying the coclde-sUell of a contrivance 
repi-esented by the modem race-boat. All tliis is changed now 
u llmt college, but the change should have been made long pre- 
B.'Tiously, or rather a change should not have been requisite, for 
rfrom the first the rnle should have been mandatory, that a phys- 
ical examination should settle the admission or exclusion of any 
collegian in the sports which require a course of severe physical 
training and final supreme effort. Only lately, in a collegiate 
race, every man in the defeated crew succumbed to exhaustion, 
and was put to bed, some of them in sorry enough plight. On 
r Lake Saratoga we once saw a man faint in his boat from sheer 
ixliauation, a man whom we, from his mere appearance, should 
Kat a glance have excluded as incapahle of severe physical strain, 
while in another boat, not far off, the whole crew, in mid-lake, 
Lwas thrown into confniiion by a similar scene. 

We might go on indefinitely, multiplying instances to 

Bprove how little regard is paid by the majority of persons to 

■Hie question whether a man is by constitution fit to withstand 

rthe drain requisite for great muscular development, and the 

I final intense nervous tension of the contest for supremacy. 

The man lives not so strong that he may not be overtrained 

and constitutionally impaired, from which it follows that, for a 

given feat, the selection should be most rigid and exclusive, 

especially for college students. What is feasible, too, at one time 
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of life is not feasible mt anocher. Did max one erer consider why 
it i5 that Cornell most of ncceantT defeat other colleges in llie 
United Sutes in boat-ncing^ snd why it is tbat she bss been 
rigidlj excluded from most compeiittOBS ? Gahon shows us 
plmtnlj in bis work on " Heieditsrr Genius,'* where he prores 
the transmission of mental traits, that eren mnacle for particolar 
kinds of exercise is inherited, the boatmen on the Thames being 
generallj the descendants, through a long a n ce sti i , of other 
boatmen. The men of Cornell are not generallj the descend- 
ants of boatmen, that is tme, bat the class to which many be- 
longed, at least when Tale, upon being defeated bj her, decided 
against farther competition with ^ coantrr colleges,^ were the 
inheritors of mnscle, for many of them were men who had 
worked at trades, and had been thereby enabled to take a 
college coarse as the frnit of their prerioos exertions. Not 
only were many of them thas mnscalariy descended, bat the 
circarostance to which we liare jast referred broaght it aboat 
that the age of rery many was greater than that of an eqnal 
namber of persons at other colleges. Now, as the fact is 
anatomically established that a man is not fally formed in 
all parts ontil i5 years of age, it is easy to see that the 
advantages of Cornell were then, with anything like an equal 
nnmber of students to select from, much greater for a racing 
contest than are those of any other college in the country. As 
between Oxford and Cambridge the contests are about equal, 
and for the reason that, while the range of selection is numeri- 
cally about the same, the class of men is also about the same. As 
between Yale and Harvard the rowing contests are not exactly 
equal, and for a corresponding reason, that, although numeri- 
cally the students are about the same, the class of students, 
if regarded as a whole, varies slightly. 

The imprudences in exercise to which we have referred do 
not cease with men. A few years ago it became the practice in 
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; parts of the country for j-oung girls to take long walks. 
It was 80 English, you know. Besides, every one who is or has 
been yonng knows how fnscinnting it is to tnke long walks with 
an ngreeable partner of the opposite sex. The trees wave, the 
shfulows full, the blossoms peep in the spring, or tlie nuts rustle 
through the twigs in the autumn, itll the more pleasantly for the 
dial and rippling laughter of a congenial partner in the ramble. 
But, these being constitutional wulks, duty must not be forgot- 
ten, although pleasure be allowed full sway. And so, even girls 
at the tender, turning age, when they should be so physically 
discreet, would often plod w^ry miles in tliis climate, which, 
however patriotic we may be, we are not bound to hold as par- 
ticularly suitable, except during a very brief term in spring and 
autumn, for long pedestrian courses. It was n fad, an inviting 
fad, that led in some cases which came under our observation to 
distinctly enfeebled health and constitutional impairment. Tlie 
skating mania among young girls, especially as exhibited in 
clo»d rinks, was even worse in its effects on health, by the 
Immensely larger proportion of the infatuated who were th« 
victims of it. 

The present evil in the same direction is lawn-tennis, but 
that can never become so prevalent. It also solicits the free and 
joyous intercourse of the two sexes in the open air, and is there- 
fore doubly seductive. We have nothing to say against it as a 

^inost innocent and exhilarating sport, nothing to say against 
piy innocent diversion in moderation. But, Just as in England, 
Fbere, f^om being an essentially amateur game, amateurs came 

"to play it with almost professional skill, so here has emulation 
led many a girl to exercise fsir more than was for her good. 
Would that youth could learn some of the wisdom of years, 
that the possibilities of pleasure See ftom excess. A.h,"8ita 
jeunegse eavait, si la vieillesge poiivait" — if youth had but 
^liscretion and age were but capable I 
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But the physical overdoing of tilings by members of either 
sex is not the only cause, among otherwise innocent things, of 
de|(resse<] vitality. We have known many cases where half- 
formett youth hare racked their brains and shattered tUeir ner- 
TOHS systems by overstudy at a time of life when a better at tema- 
tive wonlii have been to saunter along tUroogfa life picking 
cowslips by the streamlet's brink. But noeiicb single alternative 
lies Id the aitnation, for the true alternative is moderation, — 
modemtion, the guiding star of the wise, which even some of the 
ancients followed as a beacon throngh life. We were once 
ncquaiutetl with a yonng man who must needs know more Greek 
than the capacity of roan can properly receive within a brief 
college course. The college where he was a student, nlthotigh 
one of the first in the land, one capable of imparting as much 
Oreek to a man as he could well stagger under through life, was 
not good enough l)ecause not Qreek enough for him, for iu an- 
other college there was more Qreek, and at the end of the vista 
a splendid prize to be obtained by passing the highest examina- 
tton in the language. He left his college and enrolled himself 
III the other, and studied harder and harder as the fatefhl ttma 
npproaclied. The last part of bis study was in bouts of eigh- 
teen hours a day, with wet cloths bound about his head. He 
won the prize, but what became of the man ? We met him upon 
his return, crushed under the spoils of victory. He asked our 
advice as to his condition of health. We said : " Return to your 
inothet, Earth. There is meaning in the old classical legend 
where it describes Antans, son of Earth, striving with Hercules,: 
and renewing his strength every time his foot touched the soil, 
until HE;rcu!es mastered him at Inst by raising him aloft and.] 
squeezing him to death in bis embr.iee." We said to him i 
" Return to the bosom of your moUier, Earth; she will restore 
you if it be poasiible." We went with him for a few days, saw 
him revive under the influence of her balmy breath, and 
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§[Mrits and love of life return. Then we were obliged to leave 
him, and since we know nothing of his existence, wlietlier he be 
alive or dead. But if there was a chance for him, we pointed it 
out when wo bade him return to the bosom of the kindly mother 
from whom he had bo widely rtepjirted. 

Another case we knew, of a young man of decided mathe- 
matical and astronomical talent, who, because be had such ex- 
ceptional gifts, was stimulated to the top of his bent to climb to 
the highest range of acquisition. Him, too, we saw at the •nd 
of a long course of superlative effort bowe<l like an old man, 
plodding listlessly along, evidently far removed from interest in 
life, perhaps, as he seemed, even weary of it. Some of the great 
monuments of Greece, although in ruins, still attest her ancient 
grandeur, and with the beet of ber literature still survive, and 
the stars pursue their courses as they have rolled since the crea- 
tion of the universe. But what advnntageth it them, the world, 
or the universe that a man should wreck his mortal frame in 
Greek and nstronomieni lore in seeking to reach empyrean 
heights? What accrued to these two poor young men, to whose 
cases we could add a score, in advantage to themselves or others 
from such self-sacrifice? The measure of one's self one should 
take with the measure of accomplishment. This is the plain 
wisdom for every human being through every act of life. 

The celebrated Hufeland, German philosophic physician, 
isatructed all who might read, long before the days of the 
wondrous modern advance in physiological knowledge, that life 
in the individual varies in intcnscness, that its existence and 
duration dejiend on draught upon it. The life of the old and 
feeble is a fiunt flame that burns steadily low. Trim and stimu- 
late too much the wick, represented by the failing body, and the 
flame flashes up for a moment and then expires. But, no matter 
what the strength of the individual, tlie same underlying law 
obtains through the fact that everywhere, at all times, the body 
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has relation to atuuiiiit of extruise of function in Its envinM-I 
iDetit. Take tlie very strongest in braiu ur muscle, and exerciwfl 
tliese uuduly, or in undue relation to encli other, and the vital'] 
flame burns lower and lower until it may be enulTed out with i 
brcittlj. What is rest cure? The discovery of a luodcrn phy-J 
siciau ? Not at all. It is born of the instinctive knowledge of 1 
every mortal wearied in body or mind. What is cainp cure? bl 
it the discovery of the same phyaieiaii ? Not at alL It is llt;l 
bottom the instinctively self-p rest- ri lied cure by the physicallj^fl 
depressed, yearning for the pure breath of the Belds and heavens., 4 
One of the miracles in this world's strange and unequal dis- J 
position of its goods is their partial a[>[iortionnieut among the 
un appreciative. It would really eoem at Hrst ns if deprivation 
were necessary to secure ap|)reclation. The pent-np people of 
cities long for the lAndscii|>e and the air to which country people 
never give a thought. But this is the sn|)erticial nsiiect of this 
state of things, the truth of which cannot be denied. Below tbe 
surface, at the true inwardness of it, lies the fact that deprivi 
tion, although, as it alwaj's does, stimulating desire, is not tlwl 
sole or the greater cause of this dilference. That lies in 1 
generally higher grade of education in cities raiiting the miadfl 
to greater love of nature as well as of art, through which, ia.fl 
turn, comes greater appreciaUon of nature itself. Show ns tbaj 
village or little town, or farm-house, however endowed in its sap>a 
roiindings by nature, whose inhiibitants generally seek the fielda^V 
woods, and hills for the sake of any beantiful prospect. Show s 
any such place where the wretched pictures on the walls (lo notS 
betray the possessor's ignorance of nature as seen through art. 
Is it the oye,thrDngh the picture thrown on the retina, that sees? 
Yes, in a measure, but in far from the lai^er measure. It is the 
mind that sees through the agency of the eye as its instrument, 
Hence, men see so differently, differently according to ■ 
original constitution of mind, and ditferently according to thl 
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FciittivBtion. If some of our country friends, whose homes and 
habits differ from tliose hcreia descriljed, are inclined to thiok 
our picture overdrawn of the striking difference exhibited in 
_ culture as to nature luid art between denizens of the city and 
ihosff of the country, we aay with the poet, if you seek the 
innment, look around you. If you present happy exemption 
' from the rule, thank lieaven that you are not as other country- 
men in that regard. But do not flatter yourselves that your 
happy condition represents the rule. Travel tlirough the length 
knd breadth of the hind, as we have, taking in its average farm 
knd country life, and you will find that what we have aaid is 
trictly true, that the country generally cares for neither nature 
lor art 

Here, then, we have presented one of the standing anoma- 

18 of civilization, that a great number of persons are constrained 

Q live in cities who love and are capable of appreciating the 

intry, while a large proportion of those living in the country 

l«re destitute of the sense of the picturesque. We knew a young 

■ girl of n years of age, of perfect leisure ; idle, one might say, 

■iCxcept when in attendance on a fashionable school. Around her 

Ivillage home nature had lavished a profusion of gifts in gray- 

^1)hie rocks surmounted by foliage, brilliant in summer, and all 

more in the glowing autumn, while beyond, at a turn, about 

la mile away, of tlie rock-parapeted road that led from the home 

Kin which she had been born and reared, broke the glorious sea 

lurith its everlasting roar. Yet she had never, as she mentioned, 

Kjuiconscious of its strangeness, been even as far as that inviting 

[turn in the road, in plain view from the porch of her father's 

lliouse. The peculiarity of the onse does not lie in its isolation, 

e have met multitudes of such cases, differing not at all in 

idnd, but solely in degree. 

Here is n contrast, indeed, between the city maiden, who 
Vould love to roam, if it were ever safe, on the outskirts of her 
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city, and the (iverage country girl, wlio habitiiiilly sliriiiks from the J 
eseicise of walking, and cures not a straw for scenery, Conid I 
we tmnsplttut tliem it would certainly be well. We do, in a l 
meaaure, transplant one, as the yearly exodus to the country ] 
shows. But here the city-bred meet a difficulty hard to under- 1 
stand in a rich and luxuriant laud. In real country living the I 
barbaric stage of fried cooking ia, for the most part, found, l 
One cannot live on view alone ; the mind refiises to lend itself to i 
the highest aesthetic enjoyment while the body grumbles for the i 
lost flesh-pota of Egypt. An Irish servitor of ours, who ao- 1 
conipanied ns on one of our tours, put it neatly when he snid I 
one day to the hostess of our temporary lodging, " Ach, indade, J 
ye may talk about your fresh countiy vigetables and milk unA | 
crnme, bnt I And they oome in the city much better to the J 
gate ! " 

Where, too, is to be found the freshest air and brightest I 
light, there they are the most rigidly exc-luded. Who doea not 1 
know the stuffy, darkened rooms of the onlinary farm-house, the ] 
subtle smell in the chambers of the painted window-shades 
of the long-plucked feathers in tiie pudding hed; the sitting- 
room with its single my of liglit, sparing tlie olors of the carpet, J 
by which one navigates toward a book ; and the one room de- ] 
voted to i-e fresh men ts, where alone are light and air, and flies 1 
hold high revelry? This is no fancy sketch of multitnOes of 
farm-houses we have visited. We have ridden day after da/ I 
amid mountains, with knapsack strappeii Ijehind the saddle and ] 
rifle resting athwart the pommel, dismounting to c-itcb trout Or 1 
to draw a Ijead upon some startled deer. At night-fall we have, 1 
with our companions, hobbled tlie horses to allow them to graze I 
with restricted liberty, and then, becoming a cook for the n 
have hcl|>ed prepare viands in the style of Homer's heroes.. J 
Then we have retired to our blankets with a profound sense of I 
comfort not experienced in many a farm-house. There was a 
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ileast fresh nir. Oli, wlmt a boon is fresh tiir! Ami the sunshine, 
Bperhaps, would greet us in the morning. Whiit heniitig there is 
I in these tivo miuisters to life I This is a savagery, but it is the 
Inwectest phase of savagery; savagery witlioiil its famines ami 
Hts baleful passions ; savagery vrith the sweetness of the earth 
WTOiind, under the pure canopy of heaven with its twinkling 
gStnrs. It ia the kind of savagery that only tlic highest civiliza- 
I can thoroughly enjoy. Compared with tlia htirbaronsness 
br th« semi-civilization of life wliich shuts out by the walls of a 
nouse what, seeks entrance as some of the kindliest gifts of 
Beaven, it is luxury. Digestion waits on appetite; the whole 
physical and mental being is exalted and in touch with some- 
4iing higher than ordinary life. 

In cities the knowledge of hygieniu living is fur greater 

,n in the country. Despite the unfavorable surroundings for 

Siealth, which make the death-rate in cities much larger than in 

|tbe country, the checks are greater there against disease and 

pieath. The city collects within its boundaries the ablest phy- 

s of the land ; even poverty proves no bar to receiving the 

ftst medical treatment ; general sanitary knowledge among the 

)dncated is quite high; the municipality sees to the dminage 

Old other salutary roeasiii-es ; it guards against ignorance, care- 

Msnesa, or reckleseness, hy demanding for the public good that 

) one shall maintain an unhealthful nursance; even neighbor 

■ watchful over neighbor for his own and the public weal, that 

Wrery noxious condition or practice that may lead to disease or 

Mt shall be removed. Undoubtedly thei-e ia still room for 

iouch improvement, and great improvement is being constantly 

lade through increase of general knowledge of sanitary laws. 

city's chief fault, at the present time of its generally rapid 

rowth in this country, is in not efHciently guai-ding against 

bumping of improper matter in the process of filling and 

niing at its extreme limits. Yet we cannot but admit, at the 
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aaiiie time, tlint with suoli a peiipliery as many a city has, 
moderately policed as all our cities are, the guardians of the law 
must ueeda be Argus-eyed ami nearly ubiquitous, alwnys to pre- 
vent the nuisance of improper dumping, especially as mueli of it 
IB stealthily done after night-fall. When, therefore, we consider I 
the intrinsic difficulties which a city encounters, from the niu | 
ture of the case, in enforcing sanitary conditions, and the com- 
parative ease with which they could be reached in the country, 
the difference in sanitary knowledge and practice as betweea 
city and country is amazing. 

We think that we have shown, although briefly, without ] 
unduly entering into details, tliat in both city and country the 
ills which flesh is reputed to be heir to might be largely abated 
if people geuernlly were more conversant with the laws of life, 
AS to air, light, warmth, and exercise. There are, however, 
many other points as to these laws ujwn which we shall have 
occasion to touch when we come to detailed iustiuctioii ia , 
reference to them in the following pages. The moral of what 
has heretofore been remarked is that the law of life, which is 
fundamentiLlly that of health, is that the tissues of the body, 
down to the ultimate cells of which they are composed, shall 
fi-oely bathe in oxygen, and the organism reject the carbonic 
acid which represents its poisonous waste. Fresh, highly oxy- 
genated air, is not merely the breath of the nostrils ; the nostrils | 
are but the channels for conveying it to the tissues. The 
organism craves oxygen in every tissue, craves the actinic or ' 
chemical rnya of the sun, and light and warmth. It demands ia 
moderation exercise of fiinction, because, however admirably < 
parts were originally endowed, they cease, from neglect i 
disuse, to preserve their pristine iutegrity. Aud so complex I 
and correlated is the mechanism of the system that one part . 
cannot be deranged without injuriously affecting others in an | 
ever-widening circle. Not less would we seek to impress upon I 
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the reiider the fact that through the influence of mind upon 
body health is concerned in the education and excitation of the 
spiritual part of being, through all influences, including nature 
and art, which raise the mind above the sordid cares of life. It 
is, in fine, through the deployment in moderation of all the 
faculties of mind and body that they receive the strength and 
equipoise which represent perfect being. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE REOULATIVK LAW OF LIFE AND OHOWTH. 

IT is indisi)ensable, for renlizing the aignificnnce of naturnl laws 
relating to LeallU and beauty, titat one should first of all 
understand the regulative law of all life, that which makes any 
manifestation of life what it is at any stage, makes all living 
things, mankind included, what lUey are, — the law of evolution. 
It will therefore be necessary, before proceeding further, to give 
the true interpretation of this law, which is not only popularly 
misunderstood, but, despite all the discussion of it by scientiflc 
men, is as to some points oHen misconceived and misstated in 
quarters otherwise marked bj' intelligence anil education. Why 
this should be so is not easily solved, unless it may be ascribed 
to the circumstance that very many persons have not examined 
at first-hand the works which have striven to demonstrate the 
existence of the law, but have received at second-hand the inter- 
pretations, adverse criticisms, and ridicule of it engendered in 
the heat of controversy. Certain it is, however, that although 
the most prominent modern enunciation of the law was at first 
received, save by a very few, with unbounded dissent, some of 
its atanehest scientiflc opponents were gradually won over to a 
recognition of it, which now includes, almost without exception, 
save «s to details, the whole generation of scientific men which 
has arisen since its most remarkable modern aSirmation. 

But it is not, at least at first, intended to speak here as to 
the truth or falsity of the alleged law. We will therefore revert 
to the point of popular misinterpretation of its meaning, as 
stated. In brief, divested of all that is extraneous, the popular 
notion of this alleged law, as advocated by Dnrwin, is that man 
originates from a monkey. Charles Lamb, it will be remembered, 

(29) 
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spoke in fun, without a thought of anything else, of monkeys ao 
his jioor relations. That is, however, we believe, the strictly 
average popular notion of Darwin's scientific conception, with 
not a particle of fun about it, but in sober, serious earnest. 
Beyond tliat strictly popular view, through varying degrees of 
misinformation, we find a large amount of what Darwin wrote, 
either misinterpreted or else so inadequately stated as to give 
the falsest of impressions. This is not matter for great surprise 
to any one who has observed among mankind tlie tendency to 
seek the lines of least resistance, the saving of trouble, by 
adopting at second-hand opinions which can be obtained at first- 
hand only by labor. There is, however, to our knowledge one 
extremely surprising sonrce of misinformation. The " Eucyclo- 
piedia Britnnnica " stands pre-eminent among works of its kind 
as embodying the most learned and thorough information on all 
important subjects. But, notwithstanding this, the reference to 
Darwin, under the article " Lamarck," is most misleading. The 
autlioi- of the article says : — 

ll I* therefore only the Bufflclency of the L*m*reklaii bypotheal* to explata 
Die flnt cammencenient of new nrgaoe which l> In qa«>tloD, If pvolotion fay ItM 
mere operaUaii of forcet acting In tbe InorgaDlc vorld be gtv-nteH ; And surely 
tbe Damlniui theory la equally helpleas to account for the beglnnlcgB of a new 
organ, while It demands u iRiperatlvely that every stage In the assumed heredi- 
tary devflopmeutof an organ muat bave been useful. 

Just preceding that statement tlie author bad remarked:^ 
Thua, for eiample, neitber theory considers Uiat It has to deal, not witli 
crude henpa of functional organs, but with exquisitely orderly forme, nor accouuta 
Ibr the symmetrical Orst appearanoe of parts or for sex; nor, though Lamarck 
tried bard, has ha or an; lal«r writer red need to physical law therlseofconsciou*- 
Dees la BfisocJallon with structures which In their physical relations are aeie 
mecbsniims capabla ot reflex actions. 

But, as generally understood, Lamarck's theory assumes that 
structure may make its beginning through need and corre- 
spondent reflex action simulating desire; whereas Darwin'a 
theory assumes no such thing, but tliat the structure, howevef 
rudimentary, already exists. He illustrates his idea in one place 
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by citing the case or the e 
a nerve a iir rounded by pigment-cells nnd covered with tmnslucent 
skin, but without any other Rppnriitiis, lens or nnytliing else ; so 
that, in consequence, it is capable of perceiving liglit, but not 
form. Tlins it is hardly fair to speak of Darwin's theory as 
being helpless to account for a thing for which it does not attempt 
to account, bnt expressly nssiinies in all cases to exist as the 
condition of modiflcation. Neither does Darwin speak of, nor 
have in mind, " crude heaps of functional organs," but, as the 
preceding citation shows, structures that are orderly, however 
loir in the scale of being; structures that, whether high or low 
in the scale, are susceptible of dlfTerentiation, which might, in- 
deed, be retrogressive instead of progressive. Variability, de- 
pendent upon external conditions, the capacity of change, is 
always affirmed by him, and that implies the existence of the 
thing which can change. And so far is it from being correct to 
Bay that he (for of course he is included under the expression, 
"nor, though Lamarck tried hard, has he or any laler writer'') 
does not try to account for the manner in which sex may have 
arisen, besides the pointing of a number of his remarks in that 
direction, Darwin explicitly says, in " The Descent of Man ": — 

In the dim obscurity of the paa' we •'nn we that the early progetilcor or all 
the vertebrata must have been bq aquatli: nclmal, provided with brandiliE, with 
the two eciea united In the tame Individual, and with the moat Imporimit or^ua 
of the body (ancb ae the bnUn and bparl) Imperfectly or not at all developed. 

Finally, as to consciousness, Darwin assumes, as most men 
do, that it is probably, in however dim a degree sometimes, co- 
extensive with animal life. Some of the Neo-Lninarckians, the 
disciples of the new school of Lamarck, now hold that there is 
consciousness in the simplest animal protoplasmic forms, and in 
truth, while watching the movements of infusoria through the 
microscope, it is difficult to deny tlieni the attribute of conscious- 
ness ns interpreted through movement apparently with purpose. 
Darwin seems to assume the existence of consciousness in at 
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leASt very low animal organisms, and in one of its two liigbestfl 

manifestations, as tjonscietice, lie disciissea it in tlie foUowingl 
pRSsiige in " Tlie Descent of Mun." He says ; — 

The mors] nature of min hai reached lla prpsent tta-aiarA partly Uirou^)) ' 
tha advancvmcDt of his iVBSoaing povrer* noil cousequeutl; of a Jual public 
opinion, but eRpecIall; from hfs BympatbleB bavlu^been rendered more tender 
Kud widely dlSiuwd tlirough the eflVcte of bablt, example, InBij^cUon, aod refloc- 
tloo. It 1b Dot Improbable thalaflor long practice virtuous teudcncleB maybe 
Inherited. With the more civilized rocca the cODvlctlin of the existence of an 
alt-Bcelng Deity bu bod a poleat influence on the advance of morality. Llil- 
mately man do«i pot accept the praise and blame of bli foUovva u Mb toU guide. 
though few escape thli Influence; but hit habitual couvIcUoiu, coatrolled by 
reaaoD, ofTord bim the tatetl rule. Bit coa«lenee then becomes the chief judge 
and monllor. NevcrtbeltBS, the flrat foundation or origin of tbe moral senoe lie* 
In the social instincts, Including s3'inpathy ; and theee ioBlIncts DO doubt were 
primarily gained, u In the cuse of tlie lower uilraala, through natural eeleoUon. 

It is quite pL-ninent to tlie above remarlcs to add an expres- 
sion of Darwin's own. He says: — 

Great !■ the power of steady misrepreeenUtlun ; but the Metory of K 
showa tbat, rorcunatoly, thia power doee not loug endure. 

But, upon turning to the name of llie autbor of the articlql 
in question on Lamaruk, wbi[;h incidentally does euch scKny 
Justice to Darwin's views as represented l>y Uimself, we find t 
to be that of a Scotch professor, and the reader need hardly 1; 
reminded that many Scotchmen iii>t only "jock wi difficoolty,''^ 
but find it hard to receive new ideas without the surgical iiiteK 
ference of which Sydney Smith spoke. 

In the popular notion of Darwin's belief there are severs 
implied errors; 1. That Darwin was the first person to conceivi 
and formulate the theory of evolution. 3. That he oonflue^ 
himself to the derivation of man from some lower form. 3. Till 
the form from which he believed man to be derived was some ape 
or monkey, as we now know those animals. It is therefore de- 
sirable here to notice these points in the order in which they are 
named. 

Aristotle, who lived nearly four centuries before tbe bogiAi 
niiig of the Christian era, left certain speculations on the subjw 
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modification in descent of organized animal forms, crude in 
conception, but clearly indicating tlie idea tliat animals might 
descend from each other in a series of gradual modificalioDs. 
Coming down to modern times, tlie same idea, although having 
doubtless occurred to many men in the interval, first [^rmanently 
emerges from obscurity iu the writings of the celebrated Buffon, 
who was born in 1707 and died in 1788. Ei-asmus Darwin, the 
ndfather of Charles Darwin, the man whose views we have 
ire under consideration, was the next prominent writer on the 
ibject between 1704 and 1736. The statement by him of these 
'ticular views, however, in a book which was noted for its ex- 
travagance, led to no impression at the time. It was not \iiitil 
the writings of the distinguished Frenchman, Lamarck, appeared, 
between tlie years 1801 and 1816, that real interest was for the 
first time awakened to the subject. From that time to the 
present the question has hardly been allowed to slumber. 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire published in 1828 a modified riew of tlie 
doctrine of evolution, recognizing previous instability of living 
forms, but hesitating to believe that they are still unstable, and 
1851 lie again resumed tlie subject with greater boldness iu 
aHlrmation of his conclusions. Several distinguished names 
a Intervene, too numerous, although really few, for mention 
a work like this, and then we come upon the names of Darwin 
and Wallace, suddenly appearing upon the scene of this discus- 
sion. Both were known as distinguished naturalists, but now, 
1859, they first appear before the world as identified with tlie 
icussions on tlie subject of which we are speaking. Their 
ijunction and following career, in which their work touched nt 
many points, is so remarkable that it deserves passing notice. 
Darwin had beeu tlie naturalist of the British siiip "Beagle," 
In its celebrated voyage around the world, and for a little over 
twenty years after his return had been collecting evidence in 
fovor of his theory, when Wallace, who was studying the fauna 
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and Bora of tbe Malay arc hi pel ago, suddenly sent liim a paper 
containing an expression of tlic same views wliicli lie liimself , 
entertained, requesting him to forward it to Sir Cliarlea Lj-cU, 
the geologist. Here was an extraordinary complication. Had I 
not the persons concerned been high-minded men, tbe situation J 
might have led to most disagreeable consequences. Luckily, I 
Sir Charles Ljell and Dr. Hooker, the naturalist, both knew of I 
Darwin's labors in the direction in which Wallace was nninten- 
tionally anticipating him in apparent priority of demonstration. J 
As the result of consultation Ijctween these wise friends of the I 
two parties most interested, ihe conclusion was reached and I 
carried into effect, of publishing, with Wallace's memoir, in the I 
Linmtan Journal, extracts fVom the manuscript which Darwial 
had been laboriously preparing ns the result of his experiments I 
and one absorbing thought for years. After that period, these 1 
two men stood almost side by side iu the ensuing contest, differ- I 
ing in particulars, but in complete accord as to generals, 

Darwin's work, '' The Descent of Man," following that en- 1 
titled "The Origin of Species," appeared first in 1871. He said] 
in the Introduction : — 

Tlie coDcluiton that tnan I« tbe cb4EKeni)*nt with other ipMlre of coi 
■DolpiiC, lower, nnd extlntt Ibnn Ib not la auy degree uev. Luinarrlt Inng at 
came to this coDirliislou, which lius been lately matotalned by acvcrsl emtneat J 
daturalijla and phncisophpra; for fiiBtmiCG, WhIIbcb, Huxli^y, Lyell, Vogt, Lub-ff 
bock, BUchuer.Kolle, elt;.,aiid eapeciully B&tkcl. 

He himself bad thought so years before, long before blsl 
work, "The Origin of Species," had appeared, for therein i 
plainly iuvolved that what, in his estimation, applies to the I 
lowest animals, must apply to the highest one of all ; and besides, I 
in that work, "The Origin of Species," he had unequivocally J 
directed the reader's attention to this inevitable conclusion from I 
his expressed views there as to the lower animals and plants, bjl 
remarking that, by tiie present work, "light would be thrown onl 
the origin of man and his history." 
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The theory of evolution was, therefore, not fSrst e 
hy D&rwin, he himself ex])rea»ly disolaimiiig any such pretension. 
In hJ8 work, " The Origin of Species," he did not broach the 
theory of evohition except as, by the ineidentiil phrase jiiat 
quoted, including man. It was, with that Bin<:le exception, de- 
votetl wholly. to the question of moililiciition by descent among 
the lower anim^ils, Implieilly, however, as has been admitted, it 
throughout included man, and in the passage just quoted it ex- 
pressly included man. But it was not until his much later worlt, 
" The Descent of Man," that Darwin devoted himself to the con- 
eideration of man's evolution, all the wealth of illustration therein 
contained confessedly centring on that attempted demonstration. 
It only remains to add that, throughout his works, he never 
. indicates that man is derived from one of the existing types of 
apes or monkeys. On the contrary, he expressly denies it, as 
expressly stating tiiat he believes that man and some one of the 
present existing species of nnlliropoid apes are linked together 
by B remote common progenitor, from which they have widf^ly 
diverged in traits. 

The various grosser errors of statement regarding Darwin's 
views having thus been corrected, we can proceed to the consid- 
eration of the lesser ones, gradually approaching and finally 
reaching a clear view of the Icernel of tho matter as to what 
Darwin really believed and taught. 

In point of fact, the whole tenor of " The Origin of Siiecies " 
and " The Descent of Man " proves that, if anything, Darwin was 
less assertive as to the existence of the law of evolution than as 
to the evidence of the modes by which evolution could be effected 
tbrongh certain natural processes. Of course the two cunten- 
tiona must needs go hand-in-hand, but what ia meant to he 
indicated is what has Iwen acknowledged by himself, that he 
could not claim priority over all the world in the discovery, or 
the alleged discovery, if the reader will, of the law of evolution, 
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but that he could claim priority in the perception of proc- 
esses by which the effect is rendered possible. Does not every 
one know what a barrier to investigation of the unknown is 
previous conception of impossibility? Given that processes 
were shown by which it could be conceived that forms might be 
made capable of divergence, and then men were led to look into 
the evidence as to the degree of divergence, assuming for the 
first time that sequence and degree of divergence might have, 
conjointly, a history to tell. Whereas, if some plausible method 
had not been assigned by which men generally could conceive 
that successive modifications had taken place, they might have 
gone on till doomsday asserting that nature, whether living or 
fossil, had no mystery of life to tell that was worth the unravel- 
ing- 

Darwin chiefly devoted himself to the establishment of the 

existence of an agency which he termed " natural selection." The 
consequence of the operation of this agency was described by 
the term which he afterward adopted from Herbert Spencer, — 
"the survival of the fittest." These statements of the action 
and result of the working of the alleged law of evolution con- 
stitute the points of departure for the lesser misinterpretation 
of Darwin's views to which reference has been made. 

Proceeding now on this higher plane, still profoundly in 
error, it is first of all to be remarked that the popular notion as 
to Darwin's belief is that natural selection works principally 
through what scientific men call cataclj'sm, — ^that is, violent 
changes in exterior nature, — instead of through slow processes 
of change in exterior nature. That, to begin with, is not correct, 
as representing his views. He makes change in climate a factor 
in his supposed agencies, but not sudden change, even if we 
include in the change the coming on of the glacial period. The 
principal factors by which he accounts for divergence among 
animals are : Changes in continental and insular areas, produced 
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Eby the slow upheaval and stilisidencc of portiona of tljceartli, with 
KflOiisequent chnDgeB in cLimate ; pressure of animal life, through 
•'Vstural iucreose, upon the means of subeisteiice, leading iu the 
Katruggle for existence to many conscquenceB, Buuh us extirpation 
Kof the less hai'dy and modification of the olfaprlng in the remain- 
mfing elite; migration to new regions, involving new external con- 
ditions and the indirect contest for subsistence with other species. 
But Darwin, in accounting for change in species, did not 
rely solely upon the agencies especially designated by the term 
^natural selection," but included another agency coming within 
e sphere of natural selection, but distinguished from it by the 
"sexiial selection." The agencies, in sum, upon which he 
died as coiniKlent to effect change in species are natural solec- 
Uon (by which comes change of structure through new external 
tonditions), artificial selection (by which man modifies the lower 
lUiimals), sexual selection (by which minor attributes ai'e ac- 
Iguired), comiicnsution of growth (by whicli vital growth, expend- 
tag itself in one direction, is lessened or discontinued in another), 
reversion to primitive details of structure (through what is now 
' Called atavism), protective acquirement of similarity (called, for 
brevity's sake, mimicry), and food. So, it will be observed that 
Darwin summoned a number of agencies, agencies within the 
fullest idea of natural selection, to account for variability of 
species. 

Continuing to rise to n still higher plane above the grossest 
of the errow regarding Darwin's belief, which are now corrected, 
we find that, among even educated people, the terra " survival 
of the fittest "is often misconstrued. It does not, as largely 
interpreted, mean the aurvivul of those forms which, in the 
estimation of any one or a number of persons, hnve an inherent 
right, morolJy or otherwise, to survive, to be worthy of continued 
existence ; but simply the survival of those wliich, either from 
ooDStitution or from plasticity in adapting themselves to i 
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cruiilitiona, are enalileil, under those conditions, to snrv 
Tlie expression, " survivnl of the Attest," ill a word, relates | 
simply to ability, in the general environment, of tlie individuftl j 
to survive. If an arctic rigor were to cover an insular expanse I 
from vrliicli the lower animals necessarily could not escape, a 
these aniuiiils had been habituated to a warm climate, they would \ 
undoubtedly bo all destroyed liy cold. If, on the other band, 
the cold were less rigorous, some might survive. If, instead 1 
of the place being an island it were on the iniiiu land, many I 
would die during migration, but very many also would survive, j 
Tlie same thing would apply to human life subjected to similar I 
change, although in that case men, as organized by civilization, 
would not suffer as would insular savages, who would be utterly 
swept away. The loss of human life would be deplorable before 
any alleviation could occur, but large bodies of the inhabitanta . 
of a civilized country, whether insular or not, would successfully | 
migrate to other regions. It is easy to see from this simple I 
illustration how many unworthj', from some points of view, of | 
living would continue to survive, while many, from the same I 
points of view, most worthy of living would certainly perish. 
Nor does the law cease to be operative with tlie physical world. 
Daily events prove, to every one who reads and sees and knows ] 
the world, that, even in the social life of man, given certaia J 
dcliciencies of cimracter and training, and that the environment I 
shall suddenly become seductive and full of snares and pit-folia I 
for the ignorant and unwary of danger, and the majority of 
monkind go down and are swept out of existence as by a fiery 
besom of destruction. 

Kislng stili one more step to oonsideration of the least 1 
flagrant of the errors as to the Darwinian theory, and. therefore, J 
to the last to be noticed, it should be mentioned that evolution 1 
is not, aa is often believed, intended to express necessarily an 1 
adv.inoe. Dnderstanding that it may represent a retrogression 
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i particular cases is necesstiry to a full comprehension of the 

meaning of the expression, " tlie survival of the fittest." The 

ixpreasion implies, in tlie first place, tbut there has been a 

Vehnnge, and, in the second place, that the change has imposed 

■vtress upon the forms of life subjected to it. This being so, 

Pliow is the idea reconcilable with it, that evolution always moans, 

in every case, progression to a higher type? The supposed 

change may, in a given area, even destroy everything except 

that which is representative of an inferior type. The change, 

I the other hand, may be simply unfavorable to one or more 

brms of life. Cope has lately shown, through comparison of 

fthe fossil remains of cei-tain batrachinns (frogs) with living 

I Bpecies, that the ear of one species has, instead of improving, 

retrograded; in conformity, of course, with the later conditions 

under which the animal has lived. 

Change, in fine, may bo favorable or unfavorable, and tlicre- 

^fore there may or may not be progress to higher types of organs 

tfit of beings. The meaning of the term " survival of the fittest " 

poes not teach that there is always necessarily progress at all 

jnmes and places. That which is otherwise taught is that, I'egard- 

[ng the scheme of nature as a whole, the progress of rise in type 

■ is manifest and enormous. It teaches that, at times, there has 

(sbeen and is retrogreseioo. It is believed, upon gowl evidence, 

t there are now savage tribes which represent people which 

Kirere once not so savage. Some of the great jieoples who once 

I inhabited portions of the earth have left in those same regions 

*flegenerate descendants. If we are not to believe this, contem- 

plate the alternatives. They either all migrated or they left no 

otTspring. Which is the most likely of the three propositions? 

Having now, as briefly as possible, corrected the various 

revalent errors regarding Darwin's theory, first by statement 

f what it is not and then by definition of what it is, it natu- 

inlly remains to add some of the evidence upon which Darwin 
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bases bis conclusions. Tlie merest fragmentary oittUne must 
BufBee for this, seeing that lie wrote wbole books on the subject ; 
that, as he was an able man, it is preanmaUe lie did not write 
more than was needful ; and, flniiUy, that, whether he did or not, i 
we cannot take the beneBt of Lis n-hole work. But, sketchy as 
tlie outline must necessarily be, it will be sufficient to afford the 
reader an idea of the cogency of the evidence by which he sup- 
ports liis theory, and of the entire relevancy of the topic to the 
questions of health and beauty. Health and beanly are both in- 
volved in the law, and the reader will perceive, as we proceed, I 
that its agency is not overstated at the beginnin>r of this chapter, I 
where it was designated as the regulative law of life and growth. 
For, let it now be incidentally remarked that nothing which we ' 
see around us but has been gradually evolved, the inorganic as 
well as the organic world. Races, nations, societies, individuals, 
however rated and classed at any period, are but evolutionary 
products. Even man in hia present most higlily organized aspect 1 
is not the sole arbiter of his destiny. All present social coo- I 
ditions, including government itself, have risen from mere tribal I 
affiliations, and are still subject to the fluctuation, to the rise o 
downfall, which the previous history of the world has shown. 
The destiny of every living creature is, at every instant of time, 
partly within and partly beyond its control. 

Take, for instance, the moral world. The individual in a 
community is but a unit. If lie, in any degree, molds to Lis 
wishes the community in which ho lives, much more it has 
molded and continues to mold and control him. Could he, I 
morally or intellectually, rise to sublime heights above the & 
munity, the fact would Ite beyond appreciation. Does he, either 
morally or intellectually, descend too far below the generally j 
established plane, the conduct which his thought shniies rnxkes ] 
society intolerant of him. Only upon the condition that he shall J 
not rise too high above nor fall too far below the general sphere I 
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of sympathy can he influence or be influenced by his fellows 
within any social bounds. And thus it has been from the begin- 
ning, and must continue to be, so long as men are men, having 
the mental and moral traits by which we know them now as be- 
longing to mankind. 

Does any one suppose that the present high estate to which 
individual men and women, and some large aggregates of them, 
have risen in various portions of the earth was reached at a 
bound ? Within historical times we know that it has not been 
so, and the evidence beyond them, exhumed from the earth, 
proves that it could never have been otherwise in prehistoric 
times, through all geological change, since man first became a 
denizen of this sphere. A savage he was, and a savage he re- 
mains, in many respects, 3*et ; but an unmitigated savage he 
originally was, and universally was, and is not now. All that 
we see so admirable now in him is the result of an evolution, 
advancing, retarded, checked, progressing, passing through end- 
less vicissitudes, until we find him now touching, in some races, 
upon the low intelligence and aspect of the brute, and elsewhere 
so glorious as to awaken the hope that his final earthly develop- 
ment may transcend our most fervent aspirations. 



CHAPTER III. 
nature's kvidence of the law of life and obowtb. 

THE preamble constituting the Inst cfanpter wag necessary, 
lest the reader might not reftlize the intimate relntion 
■which the law of development bears to every passing incident 
or life. Tlie evideueo adduced by Darwin, "Wallace, Siwncer, 
and many others, iu support uf the alleged exietenee of the law, 
resolves itself in a general way into the categories of former 
geological change and the comparison of living with extinct 
forms of life, as known tliroiigh living creatures and fossil 
remains. This chapter will be especially devoted to exhibiting 
some of the evidence upon which the existence of the alleged 
law rests, coupled w.ith such manifestly implied considerations 
as to the importance of its recognition in the conduct of daily 
life as will obviate the necessity of their formal presentation. 

All the varieties of what we call- fancy-pigeons — i^arriers, 
tumblers, pouters, fan-tails, turbits, and others — are derived from 
the rock-pigeon, which is blue with black-barred wings. This has 
been proved by breeding those pigeons together in snch a manner 
as to produce partial reversion to the assumed parent stock. 

The results of the breeding of domesticated animals show 

that horses, cattle, sheep, and doga can be so changed within 

V^eir kind as to be hai'dly recognizable as derived from the 

■tnimala which formed the point of departure. The same thing 

K'^lds good of plants. The effect described Is manifestlj' accom- 

[ plished through artificial selection, as distinguished from natural 

selection, but this throws great light upon the question of 

natural selection. Artificial selection itself is naturally divided 

Into two classes, .-'Conscious and unconscious. 

The selection is unconscious when, as often happens, a 
(43) 
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person, not a breeder of animalB or a ciiltivator of plntits, effects a \ 
change by selection in either, without any remote ulterior object. I 
Putting, for tlie sake of simplicity, plants out uf consideration, 
and confining ourselves, aa heretofore, to auimals, tlie case I 
referred to is illustrated hy the oceusional action of a person | 
breeding, for the assumed improvement of certain qualities, from i 
a pnir of individuals nhiuh ha[>pen to plense him by their traits. 
The selection, on ihe contrary, is conscious when, as with 
skilled breeders, generation after generation of animals is bred 
for the Quest points of physical and mental traits, reprcsentin 
generally useful qmUities. Speed is thus developed in horses, I 
milk-giving or butter-making qualities in cows, hunting qnaliliesJ 
in some dogs, size and ferocity in others, speed or household J 
qualities in others ; the qunlitlcs in some of these latter being not I 
at all useful, but fanciful, as arc the peculiarities of the French < 
poodle, the King Charles spaniel, and the pug. But, whether 
the quality be usefid or useless, it is proved that any amount of 
divergence is seemingly producible from the pai-eiit stock. ThiB 1 
pursuit, even during an ordinary human life, suffices to produce j 
wonderful changes in domestic animals. When breeders thus, 
througli conscious selection, bnve pursued the same object, — that 
is, definite direction toward the object through several suc- 
cessive generations, — the gmdually-accumulated differences moke 
ftt last in the animal under development a transfiguring result. J 
Imagine what could be produced in the way of divergence of 
animal forms if men had the power and will, thi'ough continu- 
ous living, to carry on their conscious selection indefinitely. 
Imagine, then, the effect, if nature has been applying through ■ 
thousands of years, millions, leons, a rigid selection, through i 
universal law of growth, life, and death, imposed by the Crea-a 
tor. We see it all around us, in our own persons, and in tha'a 
whole outlying world. The present is the growth of the pastufl 
linked through endless series to the creation. 
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When a genus, the last liounds within which classification 
■places species, consists of very many species and varieties, it is 
Vjbund that, throughout, the likeness between many forms is 
Ivery close, and, moreover, that, gronped around special forms, 
Lare congeries or clusters of species and varieties, more closely 
P similar to each other than are to each other the species gen- 
erally of the inclusive genus. This is a very striking fact, 
ftwakening aitspicion that such species, constituting the genus, 
have been molded through similarity and dissimilarity of con- 
Bditions fonnd in an extensi^'e range, and, further, so aa to form 
fender continued individual similar and dissimilar conditions, 
wntinuously derived varieties, all of which may eventually be- 
ne true siKciea. 

Siwcies which are most abundant in individuals, and at the 
ne time are most widely diffused in a single country, l>eii)g 
lithere what may be properly termed the dominant species, ex- 
' hibit the most numerous varieties. This phenomenon points in 
the same direction as that which has Just been noticed, and, 
moreover, conHrms its ultimate suggestion to the mind. That is 
to say, if variation is producible and produced from any cause 
whatever, we cannot say that the same cause is incapable of 
producing tndeliiiite change; we cannot say that species may 
I be produced from varieties, and that the final product in the 
lourae of ages may not be quite dissimilar from the stock from 
which observation has been supposed to begin. Therefore, if 
natural selection as defined can produce change, it is impossible 
mentally to limit the amount of change. 

There is a singular and surprising relation between the simi- 

hirities and dissimilarities among animals found on continents 

1 on the neigldioring islands, and striking relations among 

animals inhabiting the islands themselves, pointing to primary 

difl^rentiation as between the continental and insular forms and 

I Becondary differentiation as itmong the insular forms. 
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It )ms been ascertained, too, tbfit in targe areas which, there 
ia rea!!on to believe, from geological evidence, have not heen sub- J 
jected to invasioji of new forms for many ages, the living and | 
fossil forma make a much cli>ser series tlinn they do in those * 
regions which geological evidence shows to have been open for 
long periods to the invasion of species. The most marked ex- 
empli ficationa of this circumstance are exhibited by the persist- 
ence in Australia of the marsupial (pouched) type of animal, 
Buch as the kangaroo, and in South America of the edenlata 
(sloth) type, like the armadillo, ant-eater, and others. 

The stripes of the zebra are sometimes suggestively indicated 
on the horse and the ass. Similarly, spots appear and disappear 
on certain adult deer, only the young (the fawnj normally exhibit- 
ing thera at present. These are believed to be cases of partial 
reversion to primitive characteristics, the common progenitor of 
the zebra, the horse, and the asa being supposed to have been 
some striped animal, and that of the deer tribe some spotted 
and otherwise widely different animal from the present deer. 

There is a whole succession of animals graduating off into 
each other in functional adaptation of the eye, as they graduate 
in space from light to twilight and then to total darkness, the 
eye becoming of less and less efficiency and then of none at all,— 
in struiilure, only the rudiment of an eye. Is it to be supposed . 
that these animals were separate creations for separate localities, 
each having been endowed, if it can be so termed, with struc- 
tures which eometimea have little and sometimes no relation to 
use, — merely to suggest an idea of symmetry and system in I 
creation? Is it not rather to be supposed that in all of these j 
creatures the shamness of seeing could not be the result of special I 
creation, but that their eyes once exercised more function than 
the least imperfect of them now? that, in the course of time, 
losa of function, through changed conditions and habits, led to 
partial loss of structure ? and that the present structures, which, 
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I Otherwise, ouce Rerved a purpose, might, under clianged 
Kiditions, serve again tlie once (liscontiDued purpose F 

The blind fisli of the Miimmoth Cave of Kentucky are the 
Ifrost familiar inetance of the rudimentary condition of the ej-e 
which reference hae just been made, and crabs there have the 
»ot-stalks for eyes, without the eyea themselves. Rudimentary 
"organs, however, extend over an immense range among living 
things. The pouch of the marsupial is really the first form by 
which the breast of land njammals is foreshadowed. In the case 
f the male sex among mankind, piiysiologists are agreed that 
ifae breast can hardly be regarded as rudimentary, its glands, in 
sertain cases, being known to secrete milk. It is therefore re- 
garded simply as an organ whicli ia no longer normally capable 
of function. Minute anatomical examination of the body, known 
B histology, shows tbat, even in so remarkable a connection as 
lat between the human spine and brain, there is a demonstrable 
ar the upper vertebra, where the fibres still exist, hut are 
iDctionless. In this part, therefore, they have been superseded 
f other special adaptations, and in the course of ages may be- 
B more and more rudimentary, and perhaps finally disappear. 
There are upland geese with webbed feet. Wliat possible 
e can webbed feet now be to these geese 7 Darwin remarks of 
the frigate-bii'd, or man-of-war hawk, as often called in Florida, 
that it has all its toes webbed, and that no one but Audubon 
ever saw it alight on the surface of the ocean. We can person- 
ally confirm this statement, having watched the beautiful float- 
ing of thousands of' these birds in their solitary flight through 
the air, soaring in concentric circles on apparently motionless 
pinions. It is not uncommon for any bird which obtains food 
ttom the water to flutter immediately over the surface, seizing 
t can peck up or grasp; and this produces the effect 
fcich, doubtless, Audubon perceived when he suspected that the 
Kbbed feet of the fVigate-biuI aided it to support itself upon 
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tlie w.itcr. The bird is so extremely shy, and keeps at such ftl 
distance Trom man, that, even witli « telescope, it would hoM 
impossible for any one to say that it uses its webbed feet as I 
support on the surfitce of tlie water. Their inefHciency for that I 
purpose is of itself presumption against their existence and u 
for any such purpose. Observation of what happens in the cast 
of other sea-birds, nnd, indeed, for that matter, in tlie case of ' 
fresh-water birds, confirms this presumption, and leads to the 
conclusion thnt the webbed feet of tlie frigate-bird, as well as 
those of the nplnnd goose, represent structure which had been J 
useful in now discontinue<l hiibits of life. 

The causes which may determine the greater or less persist- 1 
ence of a form, its extinction or its raodification through migra-'B 
tion and clianged climate, food, and habits, nre sometimes ofa kind 4 
beyond the knowledge of the ordinary dweller on the earth. The 
pest of the tstse-fly, in the sonlhern part of Africa, is so great, 
60 virulent are their attacks upon cnttle, that to save those 
animals from certain death it has been from time immemorialj 
necessary to cauterize the tail. The circulation near the end of I 
the tail being weak, and the vitality of the part there being ia ' 
consequence low, the venomous attack of the fly which takes 
place there leads to rapid sloughing of the tail and the death of the 
animal. The animals which are saved hy the process mentioned 
are, of course, domestic animals, and therefore have no power of 
migration independent of their masters. Imagine, however, what 
might readily take place if they were in a wild state, how m&nyJ 
would be destroyed, and how many would remain if nature t 
not, as it has not, placed impassable barriers to their going. 

What kind of a country must thnt be where the termites, or 
white ants, make occasional inroads, swarming over the whole 
of the ground, entering every hut and house, and devouring • 
everything before ibem, even down to paper? Certainly th« I 
conditions of existence there are something fligbtfully unlike I 
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llint most liumnn boingB are acq un in ted witb, and involve 
manifold untold changes besides tliat exhibited in the visible, 
swarmiug nut-life of that region. 

What ordinary observer would have supposed that so appar- 
ently simple a mutter as the introduction of the English sparrow 
into Philadelphia would uffect any other animal lifeF Yet Dr. 
Le Conte. the entomologist, who, living in Philadelphia, bad 
ample opportunity of observiug, said that liefore it Und been 
here very long it had so suppressed the particular worm for 
whose destruction it hnd been imported, that a certain hairy 
worm, which had before been scarcely noticed, and which the 
sparrow would not touch, bad multiplied inordinately. 

Whether wild or domestic, we find that there are individnals 
among all animals which have, be3'ond others, the capacity of 
resisting hardship. This capacity being often mysteriously 
associated with color, it comes about, from the deatli of the less 
bardy, that the preferred color is that which, as represented by 
a beast, is the only one left to propagate its kind. Thus even 
color can come to be associated witb constitution, and remain 
fised, as representing the constitution best fitted in an individual 
animal for conditions under whicli it has been evolved. Color 
is also markedly associated witli the kind of protection which 
obscurity confers. Observe how protective are the colors of 
fishes which, through weakness, need protection. The flounder 
is white on one side, it is true, but observe that that is the side 
which is toward the bottom. When fishing along various conti- 
nental coasts one cannot help being struck with this phenomenon. 
Observe the colors of the bare, the grouse, the partridge, and of 
many other game animals. Even in form there is often so close a 
mimicry by animals of inanimate nature as to require the closest 
scrutiny to distinguish between the living and the not living. 
The well-known leaf-insect so closely simulates the leaves on 
which it rests in feeding that the nearest iuspection is required 
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to distinguish it fi'om them. But there is ntso animal mimicrj 
of animate objects. There are certain species of biitterflie^fl 
whicli have imitators so close as to require much eflbrt in tliaa 
open air to distinguish one from another. It has Iwen dia-n 
covered that the mimicked kind enjoy certain immunities from 
danger and destraction, in which the mimickera participate. 
Thus, natural eelcction finding the two originally alike in their , 
individuals, the likeness intensified through the destrnclion of,| 
those of the mimicking species wliieh were the least coiiformabl^l 
to the standard of the protected kind, and thus those which a 
left to propagate tlieir kind always tend to approach nearer an4! 
nearer to that standard. 

Color is associated even with traits of character. The vrhital 
horse is invariably mild in disposition, the black horse fiery^j 
Gray in horses seems to be associated with strength. Color 1 
associated and identified with sex, of which tlie raoat familiaVB 
instance is the color of the tortoise-shell cat, vhich is almost 
invariably female, while the corresponding male is as invariabljj 
of a dull brick color. 

Not a hundredth part of the phenomena which form thffi 
evidence of the existence of the law of development has been] 
given, or would be appropriately introduced here; but surely! 
enough has been said to warrant the assertion that, be it mucbl 
or little, enougli has been adduced to establish the claim to 
good stauding in court for tlie probable existence of the law. 

Sexual selection, which, as has been intimated, is really! 
within the general sphere of natural selection, although it is dift>.l 
tinguished by a different name, is effective through the inters 
tion of the two sexes among all those animals, including mai 
where individual preference is exercised. It is perfectly weSl 
established, that even among some of the lower animals, notably 1 
among birds, the sexual instinct is not exhibited save in conjuno I 
tion with individual preferences. It is hardly necessary to sayJ 
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tlist, among mankind, individual preferences are the most mani- 
fest of the impulses which draw one sex toward tlie other. But 
we will reserve for n future chApter tlie discussion of the reia- 
tionaof the sexes among mankind in the highest affection, knowa 
as love, and eonOne ourselves liere to tlie effect of the action of 
aexnal selection iiroong the lower animals. 

Just as in the spring-time tlie young man 'a thoughts, and for 
that matter the young woman's, turn lightly to thoughts of love, 
BO among all the lower nniinals there are Joyoiisness, assemblies, 
the movements of courtship, rivalry, and strife ; all growing out 
of the indefinable attraction of sex to sex. It is the awakening 
time of ail nature, of plant as well as of animal, when the re- 
turning sun stirs the pulse of all life, and being, in renewing 
itself, rejoices. 

Fear basbeencnlled the strongest of the passions, but surely 
that view, even if we accept as pnrt evidence the ancient super- 
stitious sacrifice of bnman life, is not tenable in face of the fact 
that love conquers fear. Love, we may safely say, is the moat 
potent and widely difl\ised of all the passions ; so potent that it 
even holds within Its chalice all the rest. It holds not only what 
is moat beautiful, but jealousy, envy, hatred, cruelty, all that is 
most malignant. It is, therefore, the master-pnssion , which, 
working mainly for good, j'ct holds potentially such evil as may 
assume the guise of either angel or devil. Among the lower 
animals, to some, but, to only a sliglit degree constrained by 
morality, the baser impnlaea which love has the power to origi- 
nate find free vent. Stags and most other homed animals gore 
and trample each other ruthlessly to death. Game-birds flght 
and pierce and lacerate each other with the most savage satis- 
faction. We have watched an alligator, fresh from a desperate 
conflict for some most unlovely loved one, with part of its upper 
jaw and a foot or more of its tail gone, and both fore-legs broken 
at the shoulder, so nearly spent that it had barely enough 
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Strength It-rt to push itaelf slowly forwnrd for a few feet t 
its liind legs and slump into tlie water. Darwin, after giving 
an interesting account of the combats of many species of ani- | 
mals, remarks that lie is not aware whether crnstaceans fight. 
We could bnve told liiin tliat dueln among crabs are common in 
tlie spring-time, and tbat, when the animals are iigliting, thev 
arc so miicii nitsorbed tliat then ia the easiest time to catch them. 
But here let us quit this line of description. It was eutere<l 
upon solely for tlie purpose of correcting a very common belief 
that the loves of most of the lower animals do not awaken evil 
passions, and briefly to indicate that, for the most part, their 
courtship includes within its gamut the enormous range between J 
every art to please and i1entli-<lealing fury. 

It is, with few exceptions, the law throughout nature that I 
the male shall take the active part in courtship. It is not, there- 
fore, to be inferred, as it often is, that the female does not take \ 
nn equal share. To think this is no more rational than to sup- J 
pose that the positive pole of a galvanic battery could, without] 
association with the negative one, transmit au electric currenkl 
The simple truth is, as stated, that the male almost universallyl 
takes the active pfirt in courtship. The reason of this may Uo I 
down deep in physiologicol deferences between the sexes, leading^ 
the mate to greater impulsiveness and the femak' to relative iiaa-fl 
sivity. But we cannot reach the cause: the fact, however, 
indisputable. This being settled, we find that fact to be a point! 
of departure for the demonstration of the efl'ects of sexual seleo-l 
tion among some of the lower animals. 

In the lower animal life we observe, of course, tyi»e3 whichJ 
from their slight development of intcliigence, seem to show not 
individual preferences whatever: any male is a male, and any; 
female a female, equally delectable. But when we rise la thaf 
scale among animals to higher grades of intelligence, we I 
manifestation of preference in many ways similar to that of* 
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Ibnman beings. We find among birds, for iuatnnce, tbe most 
mrkeii evidence of preference for certain individuals of the 
|)opi)08ite sex. Pigeons atford an excellent opportunity for ob- 
lervation of this aentiment, for tliey are singularly fiiitliful to 
Etheir loves. Yet, faitliful as they are in that respect, the exist- 
ence of preference among them is at times additionally exhibited 
e case of what is known among fanciers as a " coaxer," or 
"gay bird," a sort of rake of a pigeon, which is sometimes able 
seduce another bird from its allegiance to its mate. 
Birds in their wild state can be and are watched from places 
Bof concealment by naturalists, and their whole love-making can 
e and often is recorded. Thecommonest observation shows how 
■productive courtship and rivalry are of music among songsters. 
t seems idle to argue that the birds must be pleased with song. 
Sf tbey were not, they would not sing. It seems self-evident, 
uid observation confirms the view, that songsters must be pleased 
irith song, — both singers and listeners. The singer, when caged 
Hid entirely by himself, often prolongs indefinitely what seems 
Ito human ears a joyous melody. Why, then, is it not certain 
^tbat to his ears it must be a pleasure, and, if so, to one of the 
vopposite sex that he may wish to mate ? lA the wilds he seems 
sing not only to excel a rival, but to please bis female choice, 
All three must be critical in musical jierforniance, else there 
Sould be no rivalry through competition, and no love elicited 
ibrougb tbe most unwavering song. That the suitor and rival, 
jcr rivals, should make so much exertion as singing involves, 
jrithout any object to be obtained, is incredible. 

The meeting-places of birds are, naturally, as various as 

[their habits. Among songsters, the grove is vocal with their 

Melody, and they By from spray to spray in delighted vagaries 

fit wooing. Among certain birds of another kind, which may 

e generalized under the designation of game-birds, and which 

rresort to tbe ground for locomotion more than to the air, ni:iny 
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Bpecies are notable for beauti Tul piiimage and daugerous weapons. 
Now, it is to be remarked that, as, with rare exceptions, a bird, 
however game, is not culled upon to use its weapons against I 
Other species, the swoop of a hawk or other enemy giving it 
the opportunity of using them only in the rare case where the 
attacker has become entangled with another quarry, it is evident J 
that the purpose of the wtiapoiis of the male is for service against 
individuals of his own species, and, moreover, that these indi- j 
vUluala are always males. 

When, then, binls of these species gather together in the 
open spaces where they love to congregate for the holding of 
their love-feasts, and, by cries, strutting^, mid antics of all sorte, 
display themselves before the assembled females, " jieavockiDg I 
it," as the French could say by the woitl pavoner ; when sai^ I 
guinary combats, injury, and sometimes death ensue therefrom, j 
it is not to be denied, when we find that it is only the females 
which can excite to such manifestations, that the females are, in I 
their passive way, parties to and in equal degree responsible for I 
the consequences. If tlie ordinary prize-fight were concerned, 
they would all Iw liable to arrest as aiders and abettors of the I 
fight The motives which prompt these contests are therefore \ 
just those which every human heart recognizes as perfectly o 
preheosible. They are fundamentally human as to inspiration, I 
having the closest relation to conflicting choice and mating. The 1 
allurements are personal ornament and a sort of swashbuckler I 
gallantry. That color is both liketl and disliked by animals tb» I 
simplest experiments prove. We have ourselves been unpleaSil 
antly near a bull's demonstration on a red flag, and we imagine I 
thai there lue few who do not know tliat the ordinary frog eeema I 
to love a red rag as much as the bull seems to hate it. 

Some of the lower animals, then, through displaying their 1 
charms to the best advantage, evidently comi>ete with each other I 
for the affection of individuals of their kind of the opposite ai 
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This indicates, not ooly on the part of the males, but also on 
that of the femnlcs, the perception of relative dasirnbility in 
individuals, both male and female. Relative admiration, of 
course, implies relative desirability. If there were no relative 
admiration there could be no relative desirability perceived, and 

WUieu there would be no fighting. Not even birds fight for what 
Hiey do not desire. And, throughout tlie scenes which have been 
ril>ed, pereeption of relative beauty, or, at least, belief in it, 
xd on generally agreeable attributes, is the fundamental cause 
contention. If, then, beauty and gallant ways and 
tsightly strength and skill are recognized by these animals, and 
recognised in the manner and with the immediate results de- 
ecribed, that is only to say that they are proved to be rational 

I (if our own human ways are rational) bases for choice and mat- 
Big- Relative admiration, in all its plfnses, is clearly implied by 
lotion exactly like what should be comprehensible to higher 
ferings possessing similar, if more exalted, sentiment. The per- 
lonality of the suitor is presented, according to his knowledge, 
b the most favorable light for his acceptance, and that he is 
klatively acceptable upon the grounds upon which he eounte<I 
Ita being pleasing is proved by the event. So, whether a bird 
I ^ngs, or does not sing, or is a thing of beaut}' and a fierce 

fighter, it is pleased in the same w-ny, if not in the same degree 
I or with the same nice discrimination, as human lieings ore with 

brm, color, music, and gallantry in fight and wooing. 

t is from this source that the efl'ects of sexual selection 

The action of certain birds in wooing was chosen as the 

Bet means of demonstrating that in nature gradual change must 

t from it, because birds, of all the lower creatures, afford the 

ifttest facilities for observation of sexual habit, are those 

Hiich have consequently l>een the most closely observed, and at 

e time are those which are the most highly gifted in the 

irectious that render changes in them readily comprehetiaible. 
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But, wherever nmong animala iitdividiinl prerereiii^e ia exercised 
ill the relations of tlie aexes, similar coneeqiiences to tLose which I 
ire are now about to examine must ensue. 

Birds jire attracted not only by the lienuty of color, liiit by i 
the ruffling of feathers, struttini;, Llaiiuiiig, and antics of the ] 
male, as nny one can testify wlio has ever observed them in the 
state of nature. Uernemliering that atuong birds it^ ia the female 
whicli, however much the male e.tpresaes preference, generally 1 
exercises (Inal choice, guided by certain physical trails, such na ] 
swelling display of form and color, fuid by admiration of superi- 
ority ill the moral traits of courage and prowess, that it is thei 
female wliicb makes final decision in favor of an individual mnJe, 
it follows inevitably from the coincident fact that tliese males 1 
which are favored being those which are generally the most 1 
adorned and the best armed (else tliey could not be beyond 1 
others Bucccssful), must leave the greatest number of ol&pring 1 
of their sex as the best appointed descendants of the Bpeeies, J 
The general tendency, therefore, is for the males of certiiia I 
species of birds to became more and more beauiifiil, and better*] 
and better armed, and so the weapons and the plumage of ft ] 
species become indeflnitcly improved and lieautified. 

The gay colors and gallant ways of the barn-j-ard cock have 1 
attraction for the hen, as any one may observe if he will but '] 
look- Domestication does not cause either of them to lose the I 
impulses derived from nature. In the b.irn-yard it is observable 1 
that the young cock comes sneaking around to gain possession, 
and sometimes docs gain possession, of a hen, to lie relinquished ^ 
hastily with an aSrighted squawk as the cock of the walk appears, 1 
and the other takes to flight. So also in the state of nature we 1 
may observe, among the gallinnccons fowls, the fierce old cocka j 
battling in tlie arena for possession of a greater or lesser nnmber 1 
of the attendant hens, while some young cocks, unable to try i 
conclusions with the others, h.^ppen to please hens and elope u 
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I tnm-yard, oi- indeed, human fashion, lenving the old fellows 
to Sght it out for some of the prizes thnt have gone. TbiB is 
one wny in which the female exercises choice, Iii another Bhe 
has Hobson's choice, none at all, and becomes the captive of the 
spear and bow of some supremely redoubtable master. In 
another, however, in a far greater degree than the first, she 
exercises choice among the victors: It is evident that choice 
she has, and choice she exercises; whereas, in the gallinaceous 
Uibe, what the cock chiefly battles for is no choice at all, but the 
■session of ns many hens as possible. 

Tliere are a few instances of the converse case, con- 
Snniug the statement made as to the effect of the exercise 
of final choice. There are a few species of birds where the 
female, and not tlie mule, is the active party to tbe courtship, 
and the effect just described is then reversed. It is then the 
female, and not tbe male, which is distinctively armed and 
adorneit, and which does the fighting and directs the family. 
Whether or not this is a normal condition, resulting from the 
fact that the s{>ecies is deficient in number of males, is not known. 
-The fact, however, whatever the cause of it, serves equally well 
to illustrate the concomitant effect of a reversal of the ordinary 
course of nature, that is, the sex of the party to tbe nuptial 
contract, represented by the individual chosen for exceptional 
attributes, is that sex through which comes to the progeny of 
the same sex development of its characteristics. When the cock 
is the defender of the family he wears the weapons and the 
uniform of war. When the rGles are reversed it is the hen which 
1 the insignia of rank. The same thing is observable 
mg the women who are called strong-minded. 

It will at this point doulitless be inquired by some reader 
not conversant with the working of the laws of heredity, bow it 
happens that to the progeny should not eventnally be trans- 
1 equally, as Ijetween the two sexes, the attributes which 
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are ticqiiired through tLe matemnl choice; why they ehotlld be 
ooiifitied only to the male sex? If the reader can ask such a 
question, perhaps he will answer, first, why it is only the i 
which originally possessed the attributes which are alleged to be 
susceptible, throii(i;h sexual selection, of moditicalion in the male 
sex. If the male be chosen for certain characteristics by the 
female, the characteristics for which he was chosen are neces- 
sarily male characteristics, and, therefore, are necessarily con- 
tinued in the line of descent to the male progeny. But, to a 
certain degree, those attributes are transmitted to the female 
eex ; not, however, as distinctively as to the male. 

If certain physical attributes, such as weapons, are acquired 
in high degree by the male sex of a species of birds, they will be 
transmitted in some degree to the other sex, for the spur, for in- 
stance, regarded simply as such, is not confined to the male bird. 
Even the spur of the ordinary barn-yard hen is sometimes quite 
well develoi>ed. But it is only exceptionally as well developed in 
the hen as in the cock. The ben requires spurs for the defense 
of her young. The difference between the action of the two sexes 
is that the cock tends to use his spurs for aggression, but the 
hen hers for defense. When, liowever, as has been noted, certain 
structures which, as the general rule, especially characterize the 
male, are possessed by the female, corresponding physical and 
moral attributes are also possessed by her. Although, for the i 
soke of brevity, the rare case of reversion of the ordinary rule 
as to the relations of the sexes has been noticed only as happen- 
ing in the case of binls, yet there are known cases of reveraion 
of a similar kind among some few other animals. 

Nature ignores that which is useless to an animal in propor- 
tion as it comes to be more and more useless, and more and 
more augments that which is useful as it comes to be more and 
more useful. Structure can increase more or less in function. 
If structure is impaired, loss of function diminishes with it. If 
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f ftinction decreases, structure proportionally declineg. Structure 
may sutfer entile loss of function. Diminution of runction may 
lead to atropby of structure. Long cessntion of f\inotion rea- 

I ders once active organs rudimentary. Renewal of old function, 
r creation of new, means growth of Btriictiire. Traits which 

' are distinctively male and female continue to be maintained 
through differentiation chiefly witbin the lines recognized as 
respectively male and female. Nature having declared through 
her works that all development sliall relate solely to the welfare 
of the individual, through the relation of structure to environ- 
ment, and increasing, diminishing, or withdrawing structure as 
seeds declare that it is more or less fitted for the conditions of 
life, sexual selection, potent as it is, is thereliy still subject to the 
inclusive law of natural selection. That which is useful or use- 
less, including the ornamental within sexual lines, Hnds no escape 
ft^m the universal law that, under any and all conditions, only 
the fittest of everything for thq benelit of the individual shall 
■iirvive. 

The geological record is confessedly imperfect. Tliat is to 
say, that the archives of the past history of tbc eartb, folded 
away amid the strata of by-gone geological periods, do not pre- 
Bent such perfect sequence in the account of life as the theory 
of development would desire. How could it he otherwise ? Some 
remains are too perishable to last long under the most favorable 
conditions; fire bas carried on a work of destruction, and the 

[ upheaval and sinking of areas of continental size have been 

' concerned in their manifold disappearance. The delving, too, 
of man is necessarily extremely limited in its efficiency ; and so, 
while millions of records remain beyond his power to reach tliem, 
others, possible to reach, must forever elude knowledge of tbcir 
Eistence. Whole groups of intermediate fonns are lacking to 

KlBries in tbc ordinary development of life, and other series seem 
to have arisen spontaneously and left through tbeir remains 
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record of tbeir existenue in some places. Yet, wlieu wo come 
1.0 consider all the destructive and concealing agencies concerned , 
migration accounting for tlie sudden Rppearance of a certain 
form, to the exclusion of one wliicti miglit have been expected ; 
the presence in other pliices of a close sequence of allied forms; 
the fact that, yearly, the diirereuces between forms that wei-e 
once thought to be wide asunder is bridged over by some new 
discovery ; the inevitable conclusions, for instance, from such a 
case as that of discovery of the progenitor of the horse, showing J 
tliat that animal originally possessed toes ; we may truly say J 
that the record, although imperfect, tlirough being fi-aginentary, I 
has left pages of such conclusiveness as to indicate the tenor of ] 
those which have been lost. 

When, further, we come to the study of embryology, v 
the aid of the wonderfully perfected microscope of modem I 
times, and llnd that the embryo is a brief nbetmct and chronicle 1 
in time of the history of the type of beings which it represents, I 
indicating its development in accorilance with suggestions other* I 
wise derived, the conclusion as to tiiese being the processes of | 
nature becomes more and more conlirmed. Doubtless there is 
limit beyond which human investigation cannot proceed, evea I 
with the aid of the microscope ; the theoretical limit of the in- | 
strument is perfectly well known, and does not pretend to reach 1 
infinitude. 

How much or how little the Creator may permit man to J 
know, it is rash for man to decide. It is certainly permiss 
for bim to know all that his faculties render him capable of na-| 
derstnnding. To deny this proposition would involve the con* 
tention that man had been given understanding for less than its J 
fullest use. The agnostic who speaks of Uod as the absolutfily^ I 
Unknowable is as arrogant as he who could think of Him as 
absolutely Knowable. Incoraprehenaible God must needs be,J 
else he were not the Ci-eator ; but knowable He is, in a certaia.| 
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degree, to every creature in whom He inspires tbe expanding 
moral sense, and who bows down before Him through his works, 
His creation by one supreme law, through whatever source 
mediatel}' derived. True science sees in nature one continuous 
miracle. TJnscience looks for interminable special miracles, as 
from the magician's wand. Knowing little of the general 
physical laws of nature, it is ever ready to believe in continuous 
special interpositions in their course, blind to the existence of 
the all-pervading, greater, central miracle of their self-contained 
perfect action. 



CHAPTER TV. 

HAn'B SPIBirUAL FLACK IN NATDRB. 

THE chief obstacle to universal belief in the capacity of all 
animate things to change, and in their tendency to i>erfeo- 
tion, lies in the fact tLiat with many it violatea a preconception 
of their special creation and of the origin of tlie soul. Never- 
theless, truth is truth aa to its essence, one truth differing from 
another solely in the difference by which one is relatively more 
important than another through its consequences. If God is all 
truth, then it should seem that what would be most agreeable to 
Him would be the acceptance by Hia creatures of whatever 
fragment of truth it had been given them to comprehend. If it 
can be reconciled with conscience to reject at pleasure anything 
whatsoever which is perceived as truth, because it is in uppjii'ent 
conflict with some other troth, or for any other cause, there ia 
left no criterion for belief At every step in daily life we recog- 
nize K9 true that which not only conflicts with another concep- 
tion, but seems positively to contradict it. Yet we do not recoil 
from recognizing both as true, nor are ashamed to confess that 
our inability to reconcile the apparent contradiction lies in the 
weakness of our understanding. What we think is the truth to 
us. Soul and body may be in conflict, — they often are ; but tha 
conscience, the individual capacity for truthfulness is not. how- 
ever lowly organized, of dual nature. When its decisions, as 
revealed by men's conduct, seem to conflict with one another, it 
is not conscience that has spoken, and contradicts itself, for it 
1b the silent monitor, but fear or some other base motive which 
is warping, suppressing, or in some other way constraining tacit 
Admission or utterance of conviction of the truth. 

The question, however, arises whether there is any such 
(63) 
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single Blternntive offereil as tliat which tlie feara of many prompt i 
them to think necessitated by acceptance of the law of tl(!velui>-'| 
meot as true; wlietliev acceptance of the Inw as true Is incom- 
pntible with belief in revealed religion, and means acceptance of I 
mnterialisra. To him, doubtless, who believes that the Scriptures 1 
in their entirety, liotU OIil and New Testaments, are directly I 
inspired tliroughunt, and therefore every jot and tittle tliereia I 
is necessarily true, tlie discovery that any part could not be, is 
liable at any moment to sjmtler bis faith to tbe foundation. 
Sucli a one, however firm be deems himself, stands on moat un- 
certain ground. To one, however, who looks upon the Scriptures 1 
aa the ivork of men who, although inspired by the truth, still I 
necessarily uttered it with human limitations, through thai 
vehicles which they had, the conceptions which they possesaed, I 
the language which they spoke, he perceives that it must bear I 
with it the stamp of the imperfections of its intermediate source. I 
One can readily conceive of men inspired to testify to such 1 
truth as was committed to them, communicating it to others I 
with imperfections, and yet the essentia! truth remaining undis- 1 
turbed. In fact, the very limitations under which such i 
would strive to tell the trnth would in themselves make it com- | 
prehensible to mankind. Thus, and thus only, could the c 
tial triitliuome within the spliere of general recognition. Hov 
otherwise can any truth be known unless it come within the 
lines and grasp of human thought ? The only inspiration which 
could have been effective was that within human limitations, and ■ 
these include in botli tcaclier and taught the general and special | 
knowledge possessed, and vary with every individual, nation, t 
race, and through every age and clime. 

To one, tlierefore, who, instead of believing that God ci-eated ] 
man and all things by His omnipotent fiat, believes l!mt he made I 
the eartli in six days, and rested on the seventh, and specially J 
created Adam of the dust of the eai-th, and then, casting a deep J 
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!p Upon him^fashioned tbe firsl woman, Eve, from one of his 
; who believes that He ever caused the sun and moon to 
id eiill ; who believes these and other similar tilings, believes 
lu the Bible in a sense which, if otheis were converted to it, 
otild sweep away forever from their vision the semblance of an 
all-wise Creator. It is the infatuation which holds on with 
macity to every useless, crumbling scrap of cement that entered 
ito the magnificent edifice and citadel of Christianity, tliat 
•Kwblea its enemies to go on relentlessly sapping at its founda- 
tions. Shall it be said, if one doubt anything here, upon how- 
ever apparently good grounds, that it were safer to believe, for 
ways of Qod are past finding out ? Of a surety they are, 
id such an account of tbem would seem to make them of all 
the most easy of discovery. Can any one believe of Him 
Fho created light that He would resort for any cause to a nian- 
ite that the sun stand still? Is the standing still of the snn to 
literally understood? The sun, sweeping onward witli the 
rhole solar system toward the brigbt star Vega, near tbe Miilcy 
'ay, has that proper motion and another, rotation on his axis. 
iding still as to eitber motion woidd not affect diurnal dnra- 
of light upon the earth ; therefore a mandate to tbe sun to 
id still cannot be taken literallj'. Shall it be taken as in- 
clusive of allowance for the astronomical ignorance of the times 
permitting men to believe that the sun revolved around the 
Ttb.and supposetbat. correctly interpreted, the mandate meant 
lat tbe earth should stand still? The earth's standing still 
add mean arrest of both orbital and axial motions. The catas- 
trophe that would have ensued to tbe armies both of Joshua and 
the Amorites wotdd have been appalling, in the indiscriminate 
ruin that would have absorbed all qnestion of victory or defeat, 
Tbe solid rock of tlie earth would have crumbled to its base, 
and mountains toppling to their fall would have rushed wildly as 
iteors into space ; the moon, supposed to have stayed to lend 
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ber light for victory, would liave awept onward beyond lierl 
orbit. If tlie Creator had for a ti'ansient purpose been willingl 
to interfere with His general lawa, how impossible it is coin-l 
cideatly for Him to liavc bo interfered as to defeat his purpose 1 
by wrecking a world, from which, still enduring, we worship j 
Him dwelling behind those general laws in majesty and power, i 
The ways of God are past finding out. Aye, else He were I 
not QoiL But, we can be very sure they are not suob as tbes«, I 
but, like those which we see working all around us, of most.l 
magnificent simplicity, law within law stretching backward tofl 
the supreme law of all, to the Lawgiver. 

Can any one deliberately say that God created the earth id 
six daj-a, and rested on the seventh? Regarding the Biblical 
account of the creation as an epithalnmiiim, or song of praise 
and thanksgiving for all the wondrous works of nature, it is a 
most beautifid effusion, not exceeded by any thought that b&S 
entered into the mind of man. The days, as Tepresenting 
periods of growth ; the resting at the end of the sixth period, ns | 
representing simply the cessation of the processes by which the ' 
earth came to be fitted for a world ; the creation of man as repre- 
senting the a<ivcnt of the most highly organized being, who was 
to be the ruler on earth ; all these, as generalized in the account, 
are of a truth represented by surpassing beauty of expression, j 
Taken literally, tliey sink the account of the creation to depths I 
from which all truth and beauty disappear. Nor is it simpltt 
truth and beauty which thus disappear with the literalness ofl 
sncb rendering. The truth is of that holiness which pervadei 
the mind with a sense of the infinite. It dwindles away with thel 
letter to insignificance. It is that sense of lioliness which pe^ I 
vades all the Scriptures, amidst associated imperfections whose J 
very presence brings conviction otherwise unattainable. Weg 
insensibly make allowance for the imiierfectiou of the medium 
through which inspiration came, and all impression of nlterloF:! 
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B-design among the niithors of tlie writings disnp[ienra in pcrcep- 
Ftion of tbeir steaiSfast tlionglit and movement toward belief and 
paction working for righteousness. 

There is nothing incompatible, in what has been said, witli 
I the interpretation of the Scriptures by Ilim who, knowing the 
' 80 well that when, in the Temple, He sat as a mere boy 
I unidst the assembled doctors, answering and asking questions, 
L later said, when He had proclaimed His mission on eartli, "Think 
[ not thftt I am come to destroy the law, or the prophets : I am 
me to destroy, bnt to fulfill," Is there any evidence there- 
1 &om that He, actepted by His disciples as the highest interpreter 
I of the law, regarded every word of the Old Scriptures as directly 
I inspired of God? On the contrary, we find Him, while affirming 
reertain things in them as true, putting aside others in a form of 
L'Speecb which is far, indeed, from affirmation of their universal, 
rllteral truth, impressing the mind with quite the opposite inten- 
For, said He not, to a concourse of Jews," And they [the 
[ Scriptures] are they which testify of Me," but, in the same 
breath, " for in them ye think ye hnve eternal life." The law 
which Christ thereby afllrmed was the law of the Old Testament; 
bnt in those writings there is much else besides the law. There 
is nothing going to show that Christ affirmed among them more 
I than the truth of the law and the prophecies of His coming. 
kCiich of the rest, confirmed in the most wonderful way in the 
discoveries of modem times, amid the ruins of Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, and Egypt, relates to historical events seen through the 
minds of primitive men, and bears the stamp of aboriginal 
liimitations. 

Xor does this aspect of the Scriptnres, although in far less 

|3egree, cease to impress the mind, even in the new Scriptures, 

e being no guarantee from Christ himself that the teachings 

^f the best humnn instruments which He could choose from 

Diong men for His purpose would prove infallible. He himself 
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said, as Biimming up the tnieconceptions of the world as to His 
mission, " I came not to send peace, but a sword," and tbsrougb- 
out we see, as communicnted through the medium of many 
minds, that His spiritual meanings were constantly misconceived. 
He says, it is true, tliat after His departure "the Comforter, the 
Holy Ohost, whom the Father will send in my name, He ^ball 
teacli yon all things, and bring all things to your remembrance, 
whatsoever I have said unto you." So,nt this late moment, just 
before the sacrifice of the cross, even those nearest to Him, His 
chosen disuiples, did not fully understand Him. He had pre-, 
riously said," And I will pray the Father, and He shall give you 
another Comforter, that He may abide with you foi-ever, the 
Spirit of Truth whom the world cannot receive, because it seetll 
Him not, nuitlier knows of Him; but ye know Him, for He 
dwelleth with you, and shall be in you." So that it was inti- < 
mated to the disciples themeelves that they were not, until after 
the sacrifice, equal to the truth, and that the world generally 
was incapable of seeing it. 

But what is the tnitli which is referred to thronghont by j 
Christ, from the time of His reference to the Scriptures as pro- I 
dieting the coming of the Messiah, down to the period when, 
just before His death. He speaks in the most tender manner to 
the specially loved ones from whom He is about to departf It j 
was religious truth, the added fact to the prophecy, that Ood hud 1 
sent the prophesied Messiah to redeem the world by a higher law I 
and final sacrifice. 

He had proved His mission by speaking as man had never 
spoken, and by acting as never man had acted. It was this 
central truth, with all its consequences, with which the Holy 
Ohost was to imbue the disciples, from whom it was to radiate 
in holy effluence upon mankind. Christ affirmed no other tbaa'l 
religions truth, the truth as to the living Ood, His own mlsBion.l 
as the Saviour of mankind, and the divine influence which thence- 1 
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Itb Bbould illumine tlie minds of men. Tlie iroild hnd to wtiit 
for ceiitmifiB before tlie true coaniogouy was known. Tlie 
science of biology ia of moat recent growth, and tliat of geology 
^^^arcely dates bauk to the beginning of ttie century. 
^^B If tneo look to tlie continued beneficent spread of the Cliris- 
^Hpn religion, tt would be well fur tbem to cast behind them 
^^Sl extrttiieouB matter relating to truths tliat are independent 
of each other, occupjiug entirely different spheres of thought. 
It ia the spirit in religious things which (luiekeneth : the flesli 
proflteth nothing. Cling to the idea that belief in Christianity 
is conditioned on belief in the literal menning of every sentence 
and word of tlie Scriptures, and at any moment faith in them 
may be shattered. Believe that men cannot see beyond their 
discernment, cannot correctly interpret and commuuicAte what 
they do not fully comprehend, but, notwithstanding, may be 
possessed of some great essential truth, and then the Christian 
religion is reconciled with every discovery of science, — not, as 
upheld by many of its defenders, weakly shifting from one to 
another untenable position. From this point of view the 
promised enlightenment from the Spirit of Ood, which was to 
comfort men, includes within it all that science may know and 
discover, for science Is but one path of reverential approach 
to Ood. 

Christianity, divested of the inevitable imperfection of the 
medium through which, through a long period, it gradually ap- 
proached and finally reached mankind, rests witliin its own sphere 
upon as irrefragable evidence as any wiiieh can bring conviction 
to tile mind. Wliat if there are savage tribes which do not know 
of Qod? Is there not reason to believe that once such was the 
condition of man over all the eartli ? Is not the prospect moat 
hopefnl now, when we regard the enormous mental range Ijetwecn 
the extremes of men as represented Viy the savage and the civil- 
Ud r What if the agnostic can speak of God as the Unknow- 
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able ? Does lie uot thereby grant tlic existence of God ? Granted 
tlie existence of God, thereby is conceded Hie existence as the 
GfcaLor. If He is the Creator, then He cannot be iiiditlerenl to 
the highest of His creatures on earth, — the crown and summit 
there of liis creative will, distinguished above all else by the de- 
Telupiuent of mind. If we are tu regard mind ae uo more than 
evolntiou of matter to high pereiijient consciouaneas, renctiug 
upon the individual body, and, through utilitaiiuu ex|)erience 
rising to conscience, then " we are," as Saint Paul says, " of all 
men most miserable." But if, on the contrary, we are to regard 
mind as the afflatus of the Divine Spirit, which, by gnulunl evo- 
lution, associated with corporal agencies fitted for the conditions 
of earthly life, eventually places man in the i)OBition of a being 
responsible tlirough conscience to the Creator, we must deem it 
the sanest conclusion of the most mature thought. 

The heathen and the worshiper of the one God alike 
yearned for a token of divine superintendence, prompted by the 
instinct and reason which, at a certain stage of mental develop- 
ment, looked beyond the earth for a token of an even grander 
revelation of the significance of creation. As, among mono- 
theists, man was believed to have been created in the mental 
likeness of God, and to hold those relations with God which the 
maturing conscience leads him to conclude exist, it was naturally 
credited by millions of beings who dwelt on earth that, in due 
time. He would indicate Uls presence and His will. Men's belief 
that one might be so commissioned of God is, of course, no evi- 
dence that there would lie such an advent. It affords merely 
presumption as to tlie probability that a sentiment so almost 
univcrstUly experienced at a certain stage of mental development 
represents an unriivealed truth. 

Here, men, at a certain period of the history of the world, 
entered upon another and entirely different phase of evidence, 
the strength of which must be judged like that of any other 
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hunian evidence, for the appeal is ou no otber ground tlian to 
humau reason, through evidence from human sources. 

As has already been intimated, men being human, it could 
fully reach their understandings in no other vay. The fact tliat 
the evidence is human upon which we are to believe or disbelieve 
in the couinjiBsion of Christ as divine, is therefore no disparage- 
ment to its weight. Christ himself appealed to it aa that which 
proved its divinity. All that we know and can possibly learn 
aa to the earthly or divine must rest upon what can reach us 
through the avenues to the human intellect. The conceptions 
which at any time exist in the mind upon which perception can 
be based, are all that we possess by which to judge of and to 
accept or reject any new proposition. It is therefore only by 
this means of reaching the sort of conviction which we denomi- 
nate truth, that our conclusions a« to the divinity of Christ's 
mission must be reached. 

That He lived and taught we must know, for, aside from the 
naiTative of Ilis followers, both those indiftercnt and those iu- 
imical to Him have recorded His existence and teachings. Jo- 
sephus montions Uim, and I'ublius Lentulus, a Roman centurion, 
who happened to be stationed in Jerusalem, wrote to Rome a 
description of His ways, and even of His personal appearance. 
The fact of His existence, therefore, and of His teaching, and of 
thecharoctei-of His teaching, cannot be denied. He indisputably 
lived, and, according to testimony of the most diverse kind, He 
died upon the cross, reviled by His persecutors, and sorrowed 
over by His friends, as no man liefore or since. He had lived 
ami taught for years the way of life, which we now find em- 
bodied in what is called the gospel. He lived in the broad light 
of day as men have rarely lived. And in this time no flaw or 
tftain was to be found from the beginning to the end. The evi- 
dence of this is more complete than that which any single man 
^ Acquire from personal observation of any event. Christ 
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is seen tliroiigli the collective testimony of men of the most 
diverse minds and leanings, tliroiigLout Ilis wiiole career, some 
of wliom wiote of Him aflei' His departiue witti such divereitj-, 
that tlie nggregate of testimony brings greater conviction tlian 
Otherwise, because, while differing as to pnrticulnrs, it never 
conflicts in essentials, or deviates from presenting tlie same per- 
fectly mnjestic presence. 

Fanaticism has had no such knowledge, nor ever such life 
and nclion. The ancients who had risen above the sttiture of 
their compntriota had taught a morality of the reason, hut here 
was one who addressed men, compounded as tlioy nre of reason 
ftnd sentiment, and who taught them that tlie highest reasou in 
religion lends to the highest law of love. Christ spoke as one 
having authority to speak, and so conclusively to those who 
were not looking for an earthly king, that with a revelation of 
goodness which the world hnd never seen He carried ftU before 
Him in the triumphal advance wiiich ended with His Injunclion 
to His disciples to go and teach all nations. None the less, 
because His example and teachings Imve been obscured by cci"©- 
monial and strife, have they continued to advance and conquer 
and rule the wd'rid to seeming perpetuity. Where wonld the 
world morally be now, if at the period of Christ's coming it had 
not been saved by His message from the condition into which it 
was plunged? Whence, therefore, one may well ask, could such 
a change as has overtaken it have come, except from Godf 
Although the world was then, as the event proved, far enough 
advanced to be receptive of the highest moral law, it would still 
have gone on regardless of it if Christ had not appeared and 
shed upon it His enlightenment. That one lowly born and bred 
and educated should appear and prove himself tlie master and 
king of men, swaying a world centuries after His death, is not 
to be ascribed to any but divine commission. 

The existence of Ood should be manifest through creation. 
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It Bliould sgain be mnnifest through tlie coming of CLrist. 
Only to liim who deiiUs the existence of Ood, should the luission 
of Christ l>e doubtful. If it eecni doubtful, tlicn is evidence, 
irbiuh in its ciimulAtive force is equal to that on any other sub- 
ject, rejected. Assuming tlie existence of Qod, and the implied 
irntcbfulness over a creation wliicli He has seen fit to make, 
in no other manner so etTectnally could a way of life have been 
shown to men as by the precept nnd exaini)li> of one of whom 
could be said, Ecce Homo. Not leRS compi-choiisible is it tbitt 
the coming of Christ should hikve been for the suh'atlon of a 
fragment of the nniverae, when we reflect that, if it had been 
within the purpose of the Omnipotent, a Saviour migbt have 
"lived and died at tlie same or another time in worlds innumeriu 
ble, or tlint tbe purposes of the Omnipotent, being necessarily as 
infinite as the univei-se, of which we see but a part, me, of 
proved incapacity to understand fully wbat toiiclies us most 
nearly, need not explore beyond into the depths of the unfathom- 
able. If it be asked by the materialist, if a divinely authorized 
earthly disi>ensation would not, from what has been said, be aa 
much an interference with natural laws as any tliat can be con- 
ceivedj the answer is tbnt It has not been here implie<l that Qod 
would never interfere with physical laws, but merely that He 
would not interfere with them except for good cause. When 
we aee around us a moral world as well as a physical world, wo 
need for comprehension of its existence, as much as for compre- 
liension of tbe existence of llie physical world, to infer the will 
of tbe Creator. 

At a certain stage of mental development, the depth of 
whose degradation may be estimated by observation of some 
still -existing trilies, man was undoubtedly too low in tbe scale 
of being to develop the idea of a Maker and Ruler of tlie Uni- 
verse, But, with tbe development of tbe organ of thought, the 
brain, came, among other attributes, the birth and growth of 
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conscience. Tbe first faint glimuieringa of the religioua sense 
mny have been produoed, as Darwiu, Spencer, and other writers 
think, by fear of ghosts, of shadows, and of all the mysteries 
that haunt the path of the untutored savage, leading to pro- 
pitiatory sacriticea and rites of all sorts ; and tlie pressure of rude 
wante may have led to awakeninj^ of eome perception of mutual 
dependence, but not, as these niithurs think, to some experience 
of synapnlLy, and tlius to tlie first germs of conscience. These, 
assuretlly, were only adventitious nida to the development of 
conscience ftom the first beginnings, Sympathy, with utilitarian 
basis, might have seemingly gone on forever without producing 
conscience. In fact, to think of such actiou, as mutual exchange 
of otflces from necessity, as awakening sympatiiy, when botb 
motive luid action represent bsirter, is to form a false coucejh. 
tion, for if conscience be anything definite it is, at its lowest 
conceivable point, the reverse of utilitarian. 

Thut Darwin was liable egregiously to err in discussing 
these questions, wliicli are so foreign to the domain in which be 
supremely reigned, is proved conclusively by his remark in 
" The Descent of Man," where he siiys, " My critics do not de- 
fine what they mean by remorse, and I can find no defiuition 
implying more than an overwhelming sense of repentance." 

Yet, even in the ordinary acoc[)tHtion, tlieue two atfcctions 
of the mind are regarded as essentially dilfereut. Both rej>entr 
ance and remorse, it is true, are fundamentally based upon 
grief, but whereas the grief of rei>cntance represents to the 
mind of the suH'erer grief capable of lieing assuaged, bcoaiiSQ 
the cause of it is capable of redress, or of expiation by suf- 
fering, or both, the grief of remorse offers no such flatteriiigf 
prospect to the mind, for in it the grief is conditioned upon 
belief in its l>eing Iwyond the bounds of possible redress or 
expiiitioii by repentance. Can there be uny two atfcctiuna of 
the mind more diverse than these, into one of wliich hope enters,. 
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and in the other of which the grief is so excessive aa to 
he centred less in the ulen of Ihe wrong done, than in that of 
self-condemnntionf Tlmt rumorso mny engulf even grief for 
wrong-doing is proved by tlic Gict tlitit to fiends is imputed in 
their despair the desire for the perpetration of fuvther evil. 
Whnt is imputed to these is what the collective soul uf mankind 
is conscions of (is representing ttie fintil ontcoine of hopeless 
repentance. This is what distinguishes remorse from repent- 
ance, nml makes of it another sentiment and law of condnct. It 
is the dilTerenee in thought and action as inspired by hope, us 
contrasted with thouglit nnd action as inspired by despair. 

Dickens evidently hud no doubt of tlio dllfercnce between 
the two passions, for we find him writing, with the instinct of 
the bom psychologist, in the description of the elder ^Veller's 
last interview with the Rev. Stiggins:^ 

Hr. Stiggiut, eui:aunii^ hy tliia Bound, wlilcb Le uodi^raUMid to baloken 
remurae nr rcpeutaiK.'e, lookrd abinit him, rubbi-d IiIb liuuds, wrpt, BtiilliHl, wi-pt 
BgaEu, ftnd tben, walking Koniy ii^ross tlie ruDin to a ni'll-reini-intwivd shulf lu one 
corutr. took down ft tumbler, nod with gi-eaidtllberatiuu put fiiurluui[»(j|'iugar 
In It. 

Observe that the aonnd uttered by llie elder Weller struck 
the Rev. Stiggins as indicative of remorse or re^teutanue. 

Conscience, even in its lowest estate, is to be regarded as a 
creation appearing at a certain epoch of man's existence, subject 
to growth and aberration while constrained along the lines 
of evolution. To him, therefore, who regards mankind as 
comimiinded of moral, intellectual, and physical elements of 
being, each equally the endowment of the Creator through 
supreme law, each developing side by side, each ascending fiom 
inferior to superior type, it is not incomprehensible that grow- 
ing religious perception should have instituted f^se religions, 
or that a divinely-api>ointed exemplar should at last have placed 
the seal upon a world fitted to profit tbrougli ages by the pre- 
seatmeut of an unattainable ideal of human excellence. 



CHAPTER V, 
ham's physical place in 

WE bave now renclied a point where matter extmiieoug to 
the subject, constantly obstructing its fair disciiBsion, 
having been pnt aside, ve can diapaseionately examine tbe ques- 
tion involved. Tlie only remaining difficulty to be encountered 
In discussing it is one wbicli, owing to the constitution of tbe 
mind, is unavoidable in tlie examination of any new proposition. 
Tlie mind, while searcbing for truth, and eagerly imbibing it 
(desire to know the truth being, as John Stuart Mill tbougbt, 
the dominant chnrautei'istic of mankind), ia nevertheless strongly 
conservative in its tendencies. For proof, one has but to look 
around to see bow at the mei-cy of circumstances most conviction 
is. The savage implicitly takes upon credit what he inherits in 
belief fVom his progenitors. So be goes on, generation after 
generation, making no advance, The civilized man, too, but 
with a difference to be presently noted, believes what is trans- 
mitted to biro, because be, equally with the savage, must accept 
tbe main stock of beliefs presented to him, for it would be as 
irrational in his ease as in that of the savage for bim to reject 
that which there is nothing to replace, and for each individual 
thus to begin the world atVesh, and because, from the beginning 
to tbe end of life, as no one can learn everything for himself, be 
is perforce obliged mainly to accept as true that which be finds 
ftt hand. 

Thus weseeamong men manners which they inherit, religion 

f irhich they inherit, and knowledge of nature which they inherit. 

' But there is this important difference between the civilized and 
tbe savage man, that the mind of the former has become more 
plastic than that of the other. He is open to conviction on sub- 
jects in which hig senses belie the facts. He knows that the 
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senses aloue are most fallible in their concluBions. He nsea 
them only as avenues by whioh im|iressioiis reach him, and he 
siiramons tliem as witnesses to testify before his intellect, to 
contradict or conBim each other, and thereby make manifest the 
truth. On the contrary, the crucial test of the savage is a single 
one, — the visual test. With him seeing is believing. He is nn- 
eqiial to the conception that seeing may be illusory. So also, 
and for the same reason, it is to be observed in the uneducated, 
among civilized beings, that seeing is the final teat of right to 
believe. 

The educated, although they do, as admitted, possess a stock 
of inherited beliefs, differ in sum from the savage and the un- 
educated among the civilized in the important points, that they 
are perfectly aware that a portion of their stock of beliefs must, 
from the nature of things, be en-oneoas, that they are dietruetful 
of their powers of reaching truth, and that thej- are consequently 
careful in arriving at conviction. This attitude of mind is the 
only sure foundation for advance. The world can advance on 
no other terms. The modern investigation into the nature 
which we see all around na is, as was the ancient, with most im- 
perfect means, prompted by an inherent desire to know and to 
abide by the truth. The prompting has Ijeen called scientiGc 
wonder, which term truly designates the feeling with which men 
approach the mysteries of nature. To suppose that it is not 
associated in the majority of the ablest minds with a reverentifti 
attitude is to be ignorant of the glories that are unfolded, and 
of the effect of tlieir contemplation. 

Love of the truth, from the lowest savage, from the virago 
of civilization who, standing with arms akimbo, listens to gossip 
about her neighbors, to the one who lives in the world of micro- 
scopic beings as well as in his own, or the one who sits observant 
of the marshalling of the atnrs.is a distinctively human attribute, 
capable, as these extremes show, of infinite development for 
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good. It is developed love of truth which ia leading the present 
great adv&nce of oiTilizntion in science, literature, and the Arts. 
It ie this prompting which has led to inveBtigdtion of the gene- 
alogy of man, the sources of hia earthly being. 

When we sun'ey the whole nnimal world a moat reitiftrknlile 
seriesof facts present themselves. We find individual life bound 
up in a single cell, in coloniea of cells, in animals composed of a 
few cells, nnd in those composed of multitudinous cells. We 
find cells in the same animal producing tissue, and, while so pro- 
ducing, changing their forma to suit special purposes. We find 
in the human organism, for instance, excluding the primary, and 
from the first, somewhat differentiated cell called the ovnm, or 
egg, cella which seem capable of infinite dififerentintion, to form 
bone, marrow, skin, and all other parts of the body. 

Passing beyond these phenomena, we find in all the animal 
kingdoms strange similarities, masked by disainiilaritiea,of struc- 
ture as representing fnnction. We find, referring now only to 
the vertebrates, that even skull and brain seem to be grnrtunted 
from vertebrw, one of the lowest, if not the very lowest of the 
vertebrates, the lancelet (amphioxus), which was classed by 
Cuvier as a worm, being without a head. 

But now, confining ourselves strictly to the vertebrate sub- 
kingdom, lest we become involved in considerations too extended 
for our purpose, it ia to be remarked that we find among them a 
distinct graduation among organs, Just as before we saw that, 
comparing living with 'extinct forms, there is reason to believe 
that among animals there hati been a continuous related transla- 
tion of one form into another, these branching off at times from 
some common progenitors into separate lines of descent; ao, 
also, we find, among vertebratea, external and internal differ- 
ences of structure relating to function, which seem to graduate 
Into each other. More than that, when we come to examine at 
different periods of its development the embryo of the same 
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animal, we find Bingular attributes to be posseased by it ftppitr- 
ently iinneceasary to its present or prospective existence. 

Tliat nil tilings vrtiicli are known to na stionld present in 
every respect conditions the oliject of wbicli ia manifest, is an 
untenable pro]K)sition. But tliat nil tbings wLieh are known to ua 
filioulcVnot present contradictions between tlie main conditions 
observed and the main purposes of life to lie subserved, is n per- 
fectly tenable proposition, for, wlien there is a contradiction be- 
tween those main conditions and the main purposes of tlie 
individual life, we reject those things which are in opposition to 
the main purposes of life, as having no relation to it. The dew. 
claw of the dog is not only not of service to the animal, but ia 
of positive disservice to him, lieing frequently injured and 
causing him uneasiness. We therefore reject it as having 
any adapted relation to his present life, and recognize it as a 
rudiment of whut was originally useful. 

Now, the human embryo, the fcetns, does not respire 
through the luugs. It could not breathe through its lungs, be- 
canse it is submerged in a fluid called the liquor amuii until, the 
period of gestation being past, birth begins. The first reapii-a- 
tion which the newborn child malces is accompanied by a sneeze 
or a cry, showing the niiwonted impact of nir upon the lungs. 
It respires, as do all placental mammals, or those animals which 
have a placenta and suckle their young. The placenta, a %-osculBr, 
tempoi-nry organ (the after-birth), conveys to the fcetus, through 
the umbilical cord, ciirulation derived from tlie mother, involv- 
ing the oxygenation of its blood and the removal from it of 
effete matters. The nrabilical cord, containing the proi>er 
arteries and veins, which cord directly connects the unborn child 
with the placenta, is the only means by which circulation, res- 
pir:ition, and nutrition are effected in the unborn child by the 
circulation of the mother. 

Beginning with the mother herself, we see, through embry- 
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ouic development, that the whole vagina and neighboring parts 
are graduated from, and still nidimeutarily contain, a lower form 
of structure for the function of gestation and' parturition. The 
eiubrjo shows at every stage remarkable progression from lower 
forms of life, among the rest what are regarded aa rudimentary 
branchiae, or gills. All these, however, have, by the period 
of birth, become completely aborted and transformed into 
what we know as appropriate to man. The very same parts 
serve for either male or female, depending npon what course 
they take at a certain stage of development. What right have 
we, therefore, if the same parts can de\'ek>p into either male or 
female organs, to say that other parts, having nothing to do 
with difference of sex, do not, when aborted in certain direc- 
tions, and taking definite lines of development in other direc 
tions, indicate structure which was pre-exiatent in the adult 
being, and which must, therefore, although long discontinued, 
represent some of the previous history of the organism ? 

The majority of seientitic men accept the conclusion indi- 
cated. It is believed, niid withreuson,a8 was remarked in oue of 
the preceding chapters, that the embryo contaiita within itself, at 
different stages of its development until birth, a brief abstract 
and chronicle in time of the being concerned, an e)Htoiiic, as it 
were, of its previous existence. Like all epitomes, however, tJit* 
I must necessarily contain a record, correct as br as it goea, bat 
lacking fullness. It cannot be supposed that the embryo itself 
has not lost some of its original chnracteristics. Wlwt haa been 
said elsewhere would conflict with the view that It has not 
undergone any change. But the history of an uimtl aboald Le 
I preserved for a far longer period, through the cturaetciistic* of 
I embryonic Iffe, than through those after birtb. For, wbcrreaa, 
I whatever in life after birth is not condiicWe to ito *dl-being ia 
I the struggle of existence, tends to lie elioilnatcrf ; 'that wbich 
^oes not so especially concern life after Mith wonld teal 
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to remain iiiiclianged and recorded in tlie embryo. When we 
consider liow enduring are certain post-natal useless cliajao 4 
teristics, when tliey are of no great diauervice, as in the case of \ 
the vermiform itppendix in llic human bonets, a small cul-de-aao, 
we may well understand bow, in an embryonic feature, nature 
might permit the record in the embryo to remain indefinitely. 
It stands to reason, as was indicated, thut the embryo should 
retain certain characteristics of an original condition indeft- 
nitely longer than the animal does after birth. But, besides, J 
the development of the embryo proves thnt it has retained J 
volumes of life-history of which the animal, just liefore birth I 
and ever afterward, scarcely shows a trace. We have, therefore, j 
in taror of this view, a probability, in this aspect of the case, I 
amounting to a certainty. 

The general anatomical coriespondence between man and I 
the highest of the anthropoid npes are auch as to I'endvr CORCep-1 
tion of the gi-aduation of man into his present form, through f 
some similar organism, not so improbable as migiit at the firat I 
glance appear. But anatomy and phjeiotogy do nut glance at I 
the nature of things. They probe to the inmost recesses which ] 
they can reach in physical life, and acccptonlj' thos« conclusions | 
which seem forced upon them by rigid reasoning. If we nre 
justified in reaching any impressions fi'om superllcial examina- 
tion, it is nndeiiiable that conclusions which do not rely merely 
upon first impressions, but which are the fruit of long and 
patient study, are entitled to consideration. 

Titles of all sorts have Ijcen devised by which man can be 1 
distinctly designated as entirely different from the lower aniroalB, 1 
such as the tool-mnking and tool-using animal, all relating to | 
perception of his vastly superior relative intelligence throdgll j 
bmin, and mechanical ability through the possession of a well- 
organized thumb. When, however, we come to examination of I 
his physical characteristics, as compared with those of the 
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highest of the anthropoid uiica, we Bud that the difference be- 
tween them and man shades awny by degi-ees. Man wulks erect. 
They can walk semi-erect. They are hairy. So is the iinlMrn 
child. Adnit nmn ia in a certain sense hnirlesa. Bnt there are 
among mankind very hairy races, and even among the highly 
civilized of mankind tliere are hairy individuals. Moreover, 
where hair is least conspictiona on tlie pcraon it still exists in 
what ia called the lanugo form all over the body, except on the 
palma of the hands, the soles of tlie feet, and the miicons niem- 
brane openings to the intfrior of tlie Ijody, snch as the lips. 
And to this fact may be added tliat tlie lanugo hair on the human 
body lies as to direction on the different parts Just as it docs on 
the antliroiKiid apes. 

The anthropoid apea. equally with man, are tailless, but, in 
being tailless, bolh evidence, in tiie os coccygia, the lowest of 
the vertebrw, what seem to Iw nlwrted spinal processes repre- 
senting another original conetitution of the part. The internal 
organs are sensibly alike, with only tliose variations which are 
fonnd among individual men. The brains are so similar aa to 
make the comparison between them not ao much one of degree 
as of kind. 

Brain, being the organ of the mind, especially in\-ites com- 
parison between it, as it appears in man and as it appeara in the 
lower animals, beoanee it is through brain-power chiefly that 
man's pre-eminence in nature asserts itself. It ia well, therefore, 
to observe firat what physically renders brain moat efficient as 
an organ, and, lastly, what are the chief differences as demon- 
etrated between man and the anthropoid apes. Bear in mind, 
however, that man is not supposed to be descended from any 
one of them, but from a common progenitor, and therefore to 
Iiave inherited through his descent certain traits by which he is 
allied to individuals in collateral lines of descent. 

Fall description of the brain ia to be found only in works 
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on anntomy, and would find no appropriate place here. For- 
tunately, however, tiie brain possesses certain large cLarncteristic 
features whicli nre obviouslj' relate*! to greater or less excellence 
in its constitution. The great mass of the brain, the cerebrnra, 
consists of wliftt are called the cerebral hemispheres, nhich physi- 
cally represent the highest type of the brain-power of the indi- 
ridtial. The cerebrum, cerebellum, pons, and medulla oblongala, 
continuous organs, represent, in sum, the nervous system relat- 
ing to tlie special senses and the movements of the body. 

Low types of the cei'ebrura are characterized by great sym> 
nietry as to general and special conformation. The smallneaa of 
the cerebellum, or more p.irticuhirly the greater or less degree 
liy which it is overlapped by the cerebrum, is also another char- 
acteristic of low type of brain. In man, the higher the intelli- 
gence of the race or the individual, the less is the brain syni- 
metrical, and the more dues it lie in folds, or what are called 
convolutions. The brain of the microcephalous idiot evidences 
by its general symmetry and nbaence of highly convoluted form 
its great infei'iority. In the lower types of the lower animals 
the cerebrum is distinctively smooth and symmetrical, while, 
reaching man, it is not only highly variable in size and symmetry, 
but is variously convoluted in the individual. The development 
in the human embryo presents the same general sequences, and , 
through its testimony otTers the same suggestions to the mind. 

Other things being equal, size of brain is indicative of inteU 
leet, hut other things are very rarely equal, and heuoe the very 
highest types of brain, those in which the gre.itest size and the 
most highly convoluted character are combined, are very rare. 
When such occur the person possessing them becomes, with 
opportunity, great among his fellows. According to Dr. Mauds- 
ley, one of the highest authorities on these subjects, quoting ' 
from a paper by Dr. Thurnam, the average brain-weight of ordi- 
nary European men is 49 ounces ; of cougeiiital idiots, 42 ounces ; 
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And of microcepliAloua idiots, 37^ ounces; wliereaa tbe brain- 
weiglit of 10 distinguisliGd meu named, among them Daniel 
Webster, was Sl/j ounces. 

As Tar back as 1863, Iliislej', one of tbe greatest of anato- 
mists and biologists of any age, piiblialied a small work entitled 
"Evidence as to Man's Place in Nature," part of which was 
effectively a resume of six lectures wliieh he had delivered in 
1860 to workingmen, ami of two, delivered in 1803, before the 
Philosophical In§titutiou of Edinburgh. In that work, while 
incidentally and provisionally accepting the Darwinian theory, 
he, confining himself to his own spwiial bmiiofc of science, gave, 
after an ample discussion of the subject of man's derivation, his 
conclusion that, while man differs enormously from the chimpan- 
zee and the gorilla, yet the points of resemblance are so numerous 
as to warrant us in believing that they arc all derived from the 
same primitive stock. He said : — 

Bat, In i>Duaciiit1ng this Importiuit truth, I miut j^uard mjorlf agaloBt a 
foim of mlsandi-nit&ndlng; which U very prrvnIenC. I fluil, In Toot, that thoae 
wbo enilcavnr lo toiwh what nature so (.'tcarly showB m» In thl* matl<>r are llabl« 
to have thdr optnliina mis represented and Ihi'lr phnueolog; garbled nntll they 
teem U)«y that thestruttural dlfltrenc™ between man and cveu the highest «p*B 
■reanall and InBlenlflcant. Let me take this opportanlty, then, (if diatlnctly ■»- 
■erljng, nn tbe conlrsrj', that they are great and Blgnlflcaot ; that every bone of a 
gorilla bears marks by whkh It might be dlatlngulsheil frtaa the corresponding 
bnne of a man: and that. In the present creation, at any rate, no Intermediate 
link briilges over the gap between Homo and Troglodytes. 

It wciuid be no teas wrung than absurd to deny the existence of this chasm ; 
but It Is nt least e<|ually wrong and absurd lo exaggerate Its magnitude, and, 
resUng on the admitted fact of Its existence, to refuse to Inquire whether it Is 
wide or narrow. Bemember, ff joa will, that there Is no existing link between 
man and tbe gorilla, hot do not forget that there is a no less sharp line ofdcmar- 
catlou, a no leas complete absence nf any transitional form between tlie gorilla and 
the orang, or the orang and the gibbon. I say not less sharp, though It Is some- 
what narrtiwcr. The alruttural dlffen'neea bctwti-n man and the nian-llke apes 
oertainly Jufltliy our reganllng him as etinstituting a family apart from them ; 
though, Inismnch as he dllfen less fnim them than they do from other fsmlllrH of 
the same order, there can be no justlflcall<m for plafUig him in a distinct order. 

This Huxley said, despite the fact that the brain of the 
gorilla is only about half the size of tbe human brain. He 
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siiows that the difference in volume of the cranial cavity in dif- 
ferent races of niaiililnd is greater absolutely than that between 
the lowest mau and the highest ape, while relatively about the 
Biinie. The largest human skull, he says, tueasured by Dr. Mor- 
ton, of Philadelphia, the craniulogist, bad very nearly double the 
ca|)acity of the smullcst healthy human skull, — a far greater dif- 
ference than tliat between the emallest healthy humau skull and 
the skull of the largest gorilla. And he had found, in addition 
to this, that, in the fact of the anthropoid apes possessiug true 
although imperfect feet, opposable thumbs, similar dentition. and 
similar internal oi-funs to those of man, the belief is warranted 
that they belong to the same order with him. 

So convinced did Huxley remain of the justness of hia con- 
clusions that, in 1874, he rei>eBted them in these words : — 

lu vlcir of Uieie rafts, I Co not he^ltaM, tn this year ISli, to repeal and 
Insist upon the prnpoRtllnn wlil'-h I r nuiii Inti^d tn ISIS. So far as cerebral atruc- 
tare ^oee, therefore. It Is cleiir that man dltTcra lea fmm the rhltnpaniM or the 
oranf; than theie do pvtq from the mniikrya, aiiil that the dlifrrvuce bctwern the 

bruin of a (^hlin[»uxee and of man la ■loii'st liiBleiilHi'aut when compared With 
that bplKeen the chlmpansre brain and that of s li'niur. 

Dr, Maudsley remarks, in his work on "Body and Mind," 
speaking of the action of an idiotic woman :— 

Via* II reallj the re-appearanca of ■ prlmlUve Instinct of ftnlmol nature, — 
a fatnt echo fmni a far-dletaiit post, trsriiyiiig to a kiiishlp which nisn haa •linait 
outi.-ron'n or has gmvia ton prnurlto ao knowledge 1 NodouhtBtii^h animal trait* 
an.' marks of extrmie human dricciierBcj, but It la Doexplanullmi tocalltheniBO; 
dtfi^uerBllona cum$ b; law, and are as natural as natural lav can taubB Umn. 
.... Summing up, u It were, In Itself tho leading: forms of tho vprtobrata 
type, there la trnly » lirule brain irlthiu the man's; and when the lattwr st*^ 
short of lla characteristic development aa human. — u'heo it remains arrested at 
or below the Ifvol of au omiig's bniln, — It Diny I>a pn'sumed Uiat It will uanl- 

fcst lla most primitive functions, and nn higher rnuctlons We need 

not, however, confine our attention to Idlula only. Wlieiice come tlis aavige 
snarl, the destmctivo dUpoalllon , the oliscciie ImurnogH, thu wild liowl, the offen- 
sive habits, displayed by sonne of tlio ln*Bne 1 Wliy shonld a human Iwing, de- 
prived of Ilia reason, ever liecome ao brutal In ctaaraulcr as some do unless lie twa 
tbe brute nature wltldu hbn I 

In Darwin's work, ou the " Espressinn of the Emotions," 
he shows that the mute e^cpressions of man and of soma of 
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the lower animals throughout all the world are fundament- 
ally the same. No matter how different the mces or sub- 
species of man, they all espreas emotion in tlie same manner. 
And from this fact, taken in connection with another fact (of 
the enormous divergence of those mces in every particular, 
— mental, moral, and physical), he justly deduces the con- 
clusion that they must all bo derived from some single stock, 
which must have been almost humanjn structure, and largely so 
in mind, l>efore the races diverged from each other. That this 
wondrous conformity among races so dissimilar could have been 
acquired through independent lines of descent seemed to him 
incredible. Yet, as he justly says, that very incredible thing 
must have happened if the different races of men have descended 
from several originally distinct species. 

That man is not supposed by any naturalist to belong to the 
same species as does the chimpanzee or tlie gorilla must be evi- 
dent to everj'body. Where does he belong in the animal king- 
dom ? No one can deny that he belongs to the kingdom of ani- 
mals, to the sub-kingdom of vertebrates, and to the class of 
mammals. Why should he theti object to go into the next 
division, — the order of primates, — with the anthropoid apes and 
Other forms, and demand, as a solitary genus, an order all to 
himself for his representation in nature ? 

His preference is simply a matter of prejudice derived from 
education, which will be entirely removed before many years 
elapse. Man has so looked upon and worshipped himself as & 
demigod, in hisbe-crowned, be-gnrtered,and otherwise decorated 
conditions, down to the very people, wliich regards its voice as 
the will of Gud, that be finds it haitl to descend from his throne. 
Yet reason, the highest throne which he can ever occupy, should 
tell him that whence he came is of little moment compared with 
what he is, wliither he tends, and wliat is to be his destiny. What 
difference, except for the better, does it make to him if he 
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believes that he is derived not from dust,l3ut from some low form 
of life ? Dust forms no term of comparison between a pristine 
and a present state of existence. All things being possible with 
God, man could as well have been created out of nothing as out 
of dust, and might have been created thus, such as gradual 
development might otherwise have formed him. If, however, 
he did but know that what most comports with his dignity 
is recognition of the trutlf, and if it be given him to perceive 
in at least one point the grade from which he has risen, he 
possesses a term of comparison which may well entitle him to 
look forward to the future of the race as of relative splendor 
almost inconceivable. 



CHAPTER VI. 

PHSKOHENA OF EVOLUTtOM IN TOE PKCBKNT EBA. 

MAN Laa long been knuwn as nn aiitliropomorphic being, 
one who lins fashioned Qnd after liis own mentAl nnd 
moral attributes, who, accordinj; to a (ioctniie wliich may now 
be considered beyond resurrection, doubtless growing ont of 
literal construction of worda in Genesis, once even went tlie 
length of believing that God is of human form. Yet it oniiht 
to be evident that man can be in only a verj- difl'orent and in 
an infinitely remote flense made after God's image and likeness. 

The degree to which man has shown his anthri)pomorphism 
has never been partially realized nntil the present centnry.when 
science for the first time showed that even tlie limited part of 
creation around him on earth was not made exctusively for hia 
delectation, but that the lowliest animals ure orgnnizeil, not as 
ministers to his needs and pleasures, hut with reference to their 
own well-being. Even the insects, the aphides, which seem to 
be the veriest slaves to their nnt-masters, who milk them of 
their nutritive Juices, are really so organized that it is as 
agreeable to them to be milked as to their masters to milk 
them. 

The theory, accepted for ages, that all things on earth had 
been made for the behoof of man, would have received a rude 
shock if it had been pushed to its logical conclusion. Wild 
animals drew for a long period quite a large amount of suste- 
nance from his capture. Within easy recollection the tiger in 
India, and the lion in North Africa, have depopulated whole 
difitricts, while the death-rate in India from poisonous snakes 
reached, in 1877, the frightful numlier of 1G,777 persons. The 
familiarity of insects, too, with the delicate cuticle of man was 
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not oiutucive to liis claim to being BoIe lord of cieation, seeing 
that tLe iiiaignlRcaiit creatures drive bim out of some pntls of 
tbo world, and tliat liis precaiitioQS must he oeaat'lesa to keep 
tbem even out of bis tied. Uiiiivailingly, however, was all this, 
as pnteiit as it is now, until ai;ienca proved conclusively that 
every creature liad been created solely for its own good. Now, | 
despite tbe fact tbat some books on natural history for tbe 
young still maintain the old point of view, as that the bee, for 
instance, was made to place in bives along bedge-rowa, aa tbe 
producer of food for man, the fountain-heads of knowledge flow 
in other directions, and will soon leave dry these stagnant pools 
of information. 

Man stood at one time, in bis own estimation, in the centre 
of all things. Not only did tbe sun and mobn, according to bia 
way of thinking, roll around bim, to give him light by day and 
night, but tbe whole starry firmament, contaiping suns which 
dwarf our central luminary by comparison, also rolled arniiud 
him, to shape the horoscope of his natal days, and to charm bia 
fancy with imaginings of music of the spheres, while comets ] 
and eclipses served no other purpose but that of portents and J 
presngos of his fate. Science has, certainly, if it hits done nothing I 
more, accomplished a good work in taking man down a few pegs I 
in his own ofltimation. He is still, even in tbe inidst of a level- 
ing civilization, sutflciently pulTed up in his own estimation; but ] 
he is now modesty itself compared with bis former self, although 
he is far more worthy, tt is comparatively a mere trifle to cul- | 
minate as lie now does in niutunl admiration societies, in Eng- 
lish, French, Qerman, New England, and other dinnei's, where ' 
he worships himself through his forefathers. At least, he has 
happily lost tbe supreme arrogance with which he once perched 
on the summit of things, and crowed bis contentment at having , 
readied tbe pinnacle, for be has now set himself to learn what ' 
he thought he knew. 
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! perception of erohition of nil exisliii^; tliiiij{» is fvi-r 
obscured tliroiigb lock of perspectiw, Happy wuulil It bu, 
however, if sucb parts as itve falutly visiole could Iw viowcil und 
descriijed aa they seem, witliuut the evt^rlastiiig suHpiiitiu Uiul 
its porlray&l indicates desire to piitiso st tho i-x[itMiiiu of tlm 
preseut the times thftt «re jiast. To dccliiru miy one n pmiaor 
of hv-gotie times is supposed l>y tlie unthinking to coustitutt! an 
unanswerable argument, pitiisc of nnytliing tbat is piMl being 
supiioeed to convey dispnnigemoiit of everything in the prcHent. 
Of aucb airy nothings are the words which oRiui prutient tliuni- 
selves OS reosoa. But let it be noted thut, lo deride one who 
pmisea thinga of the past, as conijmred irilh certain plioMii of 
the same things within the present, implies that, in uU things, 
at every i)enod, the world has prof^rensed up to tlint jxiiiit in 
everything, and never has in anything retrogradeil, and this U 
an untenable proposition, aa cnn l*e proviut by ilia aingle iu> 
stance of th« Dairk Ages, oovering a multitiide of retroj^rifS- 
sions. A bird's-ej e Tiew of present civilization, while ll •bvws 
us on n];gr^ate of «ide-spr««d Uberalily of Lhougtit, snd of 
teudenwss for the weak and o|>p»«a«(t sud «nfft.-ring, and of in* 
dividDal aad organized eOort for sue^or and ndivf, shoirs us 
■Iso at tbe foundation of aociety a weakn*** ut priBcijjIe lu Hjuui- 
ctal nutlets unknown wiUiin historical linm, and sitttdlauvfjualj' 
a looseniag of tbe bmily tie, iiiaoriil>d wUk an m-oIm: Uivima 
with whick, wfaetber m cause, ctfeci, or ootwUHBitsot, tl |^oM 
hand in hand. If it be vra prnwUe to msicli p^rt^ytium ut 
tfleet aa derired fron cause, it wvwld wen L*v« *a it |JU) 
gT<sa>«t of aU tbe i^eaciea at ■«rit. Msid t4tc auiUUaitaMW uom 
tbat ^o toward pwidnrtng amy cOaet, U the a«i4dwi iuiua of 
wealth and \uxnrj %m KiiUM— <■ v( fennmm, vL«, nwiwl itt 
pentrj, w is tbe boM M m iw^ rfirwitoiiini. «oyU not »»£i'ly 
natk St s bond MiMi^ olw<ne< oMdHlona, AIUmu^ 
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of the law of the survival of tbe fittest, for liiKury has ita 
victims from prodigality of all sorts, in health and money, who I 
go down in the battle of life us surely stricken as in wi 

At a time when the greatest geneml sense of justice that 1 
has ever been exhibited is engaged in ameliorating the condition 1 
of tlie poor, declaring that the laborer is worthy of his hire, and I 
philanthropy, going beyond this, seeks to educate him, and to ] 
succor him when needy and when sick, tbe laborer himself, ia I 
inalances so numerous as to tend to repress the sympathy which J 
has gone out toward bim, makes claims and demonsti'ations of 
force whicii bave on occasions paralyzed tbe industries by which I 
he lives, and withdrawn from the coffers of the State moueyB I 
for whose reimbursement he must contribute from his ecatityfl 
stock. In this country, America, where the shoes in whicUl 
men walk freely are so big that they never pinch, even organized 1 
anarchy has presumed to take disruptive part against a gov- I 
ernmental scheme which it had not part nor lot in framing, — a I 
governmental scheme which professes to permit to every man tt^M 
become that to which he is entitled by nature and his own.'] 
deserts. 

In this democratic America, where only a few years ago tlu 
tail of the British lion used to be twisted on the Foui'th of Julyl 
and other high-days and holidajs, and the public prints neVera 
tired of descanting on effete European monarchies and the ab- I 
surdities of titular rank, valuable invoices of Americ.in girts J 
yearly go to supply foreign needs, so that the day may comsfl 
when the New Zealander, sitting on the broken arch of Londoal 
bridge to view the ruins of St, Paul's, may find among thfl 1 
neighboring drift a stratum rich in specimens of an cxtiuot 1 
female American type, associated with collapsed money-lHigs, 
while the opposite shores of the Atlantic may show contempcKfl 
raneous deposits of banjos and microcephalous dudes. These,] 
mingled with crania evidencing a highly-intellectual status HCm 
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present dwellers on the soil, will be the puzzle and despnir of 
the future geologist to account for their presence in the inidst 
of an evidently advnnced civilization. 

The family which, in modern eociety, is the pillar of the 
State, weakens, while the State, democratic, repnblicnn, or what 
not, goes on toward centralization of power, and tends, by be- 
coming more and more pateriiully protective to the individual, 
to render him less independent, and conseqnently less free. The 
unthinking masges, while clamoring for all that government can 
give, little think that they are bartering away th^ir hirth-right. 
This is a recession from better principles, and looks backward 
towai'd Greece and other ancient countries, where the individual 
was merged in and had no other existence than for the State. 
It is difficult to see it as a healtliy sign in the State, wlien gov- 
ernment is like a gambling scheme, where in defeat or victorj- 
the chief gain is not for the people, as against the owners of the 
bank. The times of Louis XIII were not pleasant for tlie 
people; the king ivas really the State long before Louis XIV 
proclaimed it ; but they were, at least, consistent in not pretend- 
ing that government signified anything else than that the people 
should be despoiled. If one must be ruled by tyrants, instead 
of by the people for the people, better than a bloated tribune is 
kingly prerogative amid the pomp and elegance of a court, for 
nothing is more terrible than vulgar tyranny. 

It is thus seen that it is absurd to say or imply, at any 
period of tiie hnman race, that all things are everywhere, in 
every respect, better tliau they have ever been. We must be alile 
to recognize the fact that, in the moral world as well as in the 
organic and inorganic worlds, evolution ia an nnrelenting process, 
and, as represented in any individual place, may be progressive 
or retrogressive. 

All that we can intimately know of the efTectx of evolution 
is comprehended by earth, and here we perceive general progress. 
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not only in the intellectual and the moral, but also in the physi- 
cal, world ; but if we are observant we ought also to see retro- 
gression and apparent pause, according to the rhythmical law to 
which all things are subject. The great moral advance, regarded 
as a whole, that has been made on earth is to be frankly acknowl- 
edged. But do not, therefore, let us stultify ourselves through 
self-satisfaction, by proclaiming, in the face of facts, that we are 
better than we are, in all respects better than our immediate 
progenitors. Let us, however repugnant to our self-love, recog- 
nize that if we have got rid of some of their vices, they possessed 
some virtues in which we hardly equal them, while at the same 
time it is permissible to us to take credit to ourselves for a com- 
prehensiveness in the lines of our advance which they never 
approached. 

It is thus perceived that not in the physical world alone, but 
in the mental onje also, as represented by the individual, family, 
social circle, and nationality, development in infinite directions, 
in the present era generally upward, continuously influences life. 
The force at work acts in obedience to an unremitting natural 
law, controlling all physical, mental, and moral affairs, not only 
on earth, but, as we have reason to believe, throughout the whole 
universe. The only apparently modifying influences to its action 
on earth are the intelligence and the will of man ; but these are 
not antagonistic influences, for they, too, are factors in the grand 
total, contributing their quota to the consequences of the work- 
ing of this universal law. Controlling all being, it necessarily 
includes health and beauty, and all else that appertains to 
mankind. 



CHAPTER Vir. 
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HALF the ftrgutneiita in tlio world arise ami persist, because 
eacli side does not know exactly wliat the otlier is driving 
at, nnd very nenrly the other linlf, because one dues not itself 
know. With this solemn warning before ns, an instant's thought 
will be well taken to reach an agreement as to what is to be here 
understood by the term beautij. In this best of all jiosBible 
worlds one can never tell, unless ppraonally acquainted with his 
interlocutor, at what tangent he may go off. It has even hap- 
pened, when the question of beniity was on the tapis, that some 
one has asserted that the supremely good is the supremely beau- 
tiful. This is worse than puerile, for we know nothing of perTec- 
tion of any sort except as a transcendental idea, and our notion 
of perfection in morality, aa expressed in terms of the beautiful, 
is only figurative, a notion derived from our constant comparison 
of objects of beauty in the sensuous order of things. To do 
this, therefore, is to be guilty of the absurdity of attempting to 
define tlie unltnown in terms of the unknown, and not only that, 
bnt the nnknown in terms of the unknown in an entirely different 
category, confounding the sensible with the Bui>ersensible 
■world. 

What is here intended to be understood by the term beauty 
is the beauty that is recognizer] by the senses, sensuous beauty ; 
and although the touch has had its share in educating that per- 
ception, reference is here to be made solely to the beauty which 
is perceived by the eye. The limitation must be made still more 
Strict, and therefore it becomes necessary to say tiiat, although 
occasion will presently arise for using illustrations which do not 
apply to personal beauty, yet it ia to personal beanty, as our 
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uUimate ol'jective point, tbat the attention of the reader is 
directed. 

Here one witlioiit experience would suppose that oil possible ■ 
stumbling-blockB to agreement would have been swept away; 
bnt not 90, Tor there are persons who have contended that beauty 
does not exist in any object, but is in tlie eye of the beholder. 
The argument used in favor of this view is that the taste of indi- 
viduals, IVoni the savage and barbaric to the civilized, varying so 
enormously as to what constitutes beauty, proves, by the absence 
of a general criterion for excellence of the thing, that the thing 
itself cannot exist. But as a parallel argument in other matters 
would be regarded as entirely fallacious, it is strange that this 
should ever have been advanced as a valid one on this subject. 
For if there is anything which is recognized by the enlightened 
races of mankind it is the difTerence in quality of meutalitj' in 
range from the civilized and enlightened to the savage and bar- 
baric races. Would any one presume to say that there is no 
difference between the music of a Beethoven, a Mozart, or a 
Wagner and the tomtoming and banjoing of a savage composer ; 
that the difference lies merely in the ear of the listener? Why, 
Helmholtz has shown not only the cause of the difference be- 
tween a musical note and a note that is a mere noise, but has 
also shown what it is among musical notes themselves that 
makes difference in the quality of sounds! 

All educated persons are agreed that that being which is 
physically most highly differentiated, that being in which there 
is the greater division of physiological labor, is, relatively to 
another lieing not so highly differentiated, the superior. The 
principle is t!ie same, whether we consider the structure repre- 
sentative of a faculty, or we consider the faculty which may 
elude revelation in the mechanism of a structure. The principle 
declares broadly that that which is most highly organized has 
the highest perceptions. The Qermans, to continue our illustra- 
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tion, possess, as a race, the highest miiaical rueiiHy among man- 
kind, and next come the Italians. Other civilized peoples liiive 
enough to enable them to appreciate the fact, but the savage 
cniinot rise to the perception of even the lowest civilized form 
of the manifestation of the faculty. Is there no sensuous 
beauty because a man bom blind cannot see it ? Is there none 
because the mentally purblind, through only partinl recognition 
of it, differ in criterion from those who are mentally more 
advanced ? 

It has been truly said that no one can see Greece nnless he 
takes Greece with him ; that is, nnlesa his mind is bo imbued with 
the ancient literature and life of Greece that he thus has acquired 
an insight which no ordinary man can possess. So, too, we may 
say of all perception in nature and art. Race, mental aliility, 
culture, opportunity for comparison, all that goes to make dif- 
ference between man and man, goes also to make difference of 
taste in beauty. Beauty remains the same, while taste differs 
indefinitely. But taste does not differ more than does mankind. 
Given similar faculties, physical, mental, and moral, and the 
same surrounding conditions, and taste in the Iteautifid would 
be similar among mankind. It would never be exactly the same, 
even in any one community, for every man brings to his feelings 
and his judgments his own identity and life esperiences, which 
Can never be exactly like those of any one else ; bnt the criterion 
wonld be essentially the same, which is all that is contended for 
in attempting to show that the absence of a world-wide criterion 
is no valid argument against the intrinsic existence of beauty. 
It is not that Iwauty does not exist that men differ about it, but 
because they themselves differ in organization and in all sur- 
rounding conditions, that there is no universal criterion for it. 
One of the Ijest evidences of the correctness of this view is that 
the world, assimilating more and more through modern travel, is, 
despite its complexity, becoming more and more uniform in taste. 
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Observe tiie bearing of nnotlicr consideration upon tLe trutU. 
of this conclusion. The eartb has evidently not changed io; 
scenery since iincient times, and yet it is admitted by all com* 
petent judges that love, and therefore presnmnbly knowledge, of 
tlie picturesque belongs only to the moderns. Tlie view is doubt- 
less correct, altbougU there is a tendency to exaggerate iu It is 
difficult to believe that the Greeks, a mce which peopled every 
Inltek-t and stream and wood with nymphs; which had its. 
grottoes, groves, fountiiins, and mysterious caves; the race in 
whose contests the gotls themselves took part, ibe CKnopy of 
heaven, the earth, and the Plutonian regions the scene of their 
exploits, should not have been gifted with some love for the pic- 
turesque, as we know them to have been supremely for the beau- 
tiful. And comin<; closely in their footsteps on earth were a 
people who are seen in the sunburst of art which etiuiie from. 
Christianity to be so highly gifted with the sense of the pio-, 
tnresque, that we cannot suppose them to have been euddeiily 
endowed with it as a concomitant of the new faith. All that cmi>I 
Iw said with certainty is that the love of the picturesque, to tbi 
degree in which we now perceive it to be manifested, is nn esseiK* 
tially modern development. Wiience comes the fact, nature liav« 
ing remained essentially the same, that nature must contain the, 
beautiful independent of the seeing eye. Certain grand expret 
sions in nature have been, as the record shows, appreciated froi 
the earliest times, when men left their impress in literature. V«t 
it remained until quite modern times for men fully to percet 
the picturesque, — one of the phases of the beautiful. 

What constitutes the picturesque has long been IVtiitfoL! 
matter of discussion. Ruskin ascribes it to ruggedness of linetj 
and surface, and some oilier writers to perception of decay.j 
That neither of these views is tenable can easily be settled hy^ 
any reader for himself by many illustrations tliat can be 8am- 
monod from his own experience. That the picturesque is oftea. 
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UBsociated with broken Hues anil surface, and also with ruias, 
taking decay in that sense only, is undeniable; but tbat these 
elements are essential to it can be disproved by the commonest 
observation. A pretty girl may be highly picturesque, and 
surely she has nothing about her like broken lines and surfaces, 
or rain and decay. We have ourselves seen, in ui old orange 
grove planted by the early Spanish settlers iu Florida, and grown 
wild with arching and interlacing boughs, a high exem pi if! cation 
of the picturesque, when surely the lines and surCnces were not 
markedly broken, and the luxuriBnce forbade the idea of ruin or 
decay. 

In fact, despite what Ruskin says of himself, — tbat he never 
enjoys nature so much as when perfectly wild, remote from sug- 
gestion of the presence of man, — it is not clear tbat be does nut 
deceive himself when we recall that scenes in which the idea of 
the picturesque plays the greatest part are suggestive of the 
presence of life. It is to tiie point of the picturesque as a phase 
of the beautiful that reference is made. Undoubtedly, there are 
many scenes on earth in which soaring, snow-clad mountain -peaks 
blend with the sky in amethystine tint, where the beautiful is 
engendered in association with the grand, the awful, or tbe sub- 
lime. But it is not of the beautiful or of blended efl'ects that we 
are speaking, but strictly of the picturesque. It would be well, 
in passing, however, to note that even in these it is still life that 
is summoned before the mind, only that, in this case, it is not 
life animal but life spiritual that rises into view. 

The picturesque, on the contrary, relates only to earthly 
life, — the pleasant highways and byways of human existence. 
One could not extract a sentiment of the picturesque out of a 
landscape on the moon. Wide expanse of plain would set off 
craggy escarpments of mountain ranges in the portentous light 
and shadow of a region without atmosphere. Over the whole 
waste, blasted by alternate beat and cold, would be no sign of 
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life, nor blade of grass, nor smallest living tiling. But suppose, 
iuateaii of that, we choose forour scene the Rhine. Project into 
it R bold promontory, rising liigh above the stream. It presents 
form nuil color, light and shade, and yet something is wanting to 
the completely picturesque. Crown it with a castle, amonastery, 
or with a simple hut, and it becomes more picturesque, because 
the association with life becomes more extended. And so it will 
be found true of tlie whole sphere of the picturesque. Why 
should the Rhine be more picturesque than the Hudson, bat that 
its shores have been associated with the life of barbaric Rnd 
civilized man for centuries? 

If the picturesque has now been satisfactorily demonstrKted 
to exist, from luiviiig been shown to be a discovery of compara-' 
lively modern times, no one will be prepared to deny the real 
existence of that which must include it — the beautiful. 

The beautiful, being an ideal, excludes the presence of criti-' 
cism. But as, of course, there is, in reality, so far as humnn, 
experience goes, nothing ideall}' beautiful, we are constrained to 
speak of that which we know as the nearest approach to our 
ideal as the beautiful. With this understanding we may define 
the beautiful as that which gives to contemplation unalloyed 
pleasure. 

The average human being, adult or child, has far greater' 
capacity for synthesis than for analysis, and hence it followB< 
that he is constantly mistaken as to the character of his emo- 
tions. In point of fact, so difficult is it from the complexity of 
feelings to analyze them, that the majority of the world is con- 
stantly deceiving itself about what it imagines itself to know 
best. Pictures of weirdness, power, awfulness, or sublimity ar«' 
constantly supposed to be revelations of beauty pure and simple, 
whereas the emotion experienced is often shown by its source to 
be highly complex, compounded, on some occasions, far loss ot 
beauty than of other elements. The imagination is excited by 
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many things besides benuly, and the mind often experiences 
under the atimulua an exultation derived from sources in wUtcll 
bcnuty is quite subordinated. I4^owhere is this error ofjudg' 
ment so palpable as when shown in expression of admiration for 
the beauty of the dead. Dentli is so repugnant to life, that the 
dead c&nuot be beautiful. The emotion excited in the mind, 
especially by the dead who have been loved, clouds the judgment 
as to the character of the emotion exjierienced. With the lost 
lines of petty care, the face sometimes assumes an expression of 
nobility, nay of mitjesty itself. But the satisfaction thence 
derived is not from the perception of the beautiful ; it is because 
the sublime has entered upon the scene. Needless it ought to be 
to say that this awful sublimity is incompatible with expression 
of the purely beautiful. The real character of the sentiment 
awakened by the presence of death was never belter expressed 
than in the lines of Burton : — 

Here Iks & cominon man. BlE bomy banda, 
CroBsed BHH-kly ns a nwid's upiu hl» bre»«l, 
Bbow marka a! toll, anil bj bis gcuEi^ drcM 
Toil judjfe him lo linvi- bp.^ii an nrllBBii. 
Doubtlfw, tould nil his lire bv wrtltea oat, 
Tbo atorf would not Uirlll nor alart a toAT ; 
He worked, laUghiMl, IovmI, and aufleriHl In bla time, 
And DOW rveU peu'eniUy, witb upturned lace, 
WboK look bellea all struggle In tbe past. 
A hoidcly late J yut, trual me, I hare aeva 
The grmt^t of the earth go stately by, 
Wblle sbautlDg multltudsB beset the way, 
With i™» of awe. The gap between a king 
And me, a namelesa gazer in the erowd, 
Seemed not no wide as that whieh ■lrel<:)ieB now 
B*twlii m two, this dead oue and roywlf. 
Untllled. dumb and deedless, yet he Is 
TraDsflgured by a toueh from out the sklea, 
Uutll he wears, with all-uiicrniscluus gracBi 
The ■(range and sudden Dl^^lly of Dontb. 

In short, the beautiful is that which, ivbether in nature or 
art, possesses perfection of parts harmonized by unity. The 
picturesque, on the other hand, is that lower degree of bciutj' 
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which, although lacking unity, still possesses such pleasure- 
giving elements as to gratify the eye. Is it not undeniable that 
the picturesque is more soft and tender in its action upon the 
sensibilities than is the purely beautiful ? Is not the beautiful, 
as nearly ideal as we know it, still a thing so cold and lofty that 
it does not affect to tenderness as does the picturesque ? Pain- 
less perception must be, as little complex as is possible, for them 
to represent truly the beautiful and the picturesque. 

Having now discussed the principal traits of the beautiful 
and the picturesque, it will be the most gallant thing to reserve 
for the following chapter the subject of the beauty of the fair sex« 



CHAPTER VIII. 



THE SOURCE OF TUE BEAIJTY OF THE FAIR SEX. 

WE wonder if it has ever occurretl to the reader to imagine 
why the female sex happens to be the fair sex. If, how- 
ever, he or she has read atteDtively the second chapter of this 
work, at least a shrewd suspicion must have lieen awakened that 
the difference might be derived from tlie continuous action of 
sexual selection. 

It may l>e asked why it is not the male, as shown in that 
chapter with reference to the lower animals, but tlio female, 
among mankind, which is the handsomer individual of those 
representing the sexes T To answer that will require study 
of the differences in the lives in question, and in the conditions 
by which they are surrounded. It was shown in thnt second 
chapter, tlirough a sketch of the amatory lives and habits, 
principally of gallinaceous fowls, that the law of combat chiefly 
determined the most successful mating, and therefoi'e, incident- 
ally, the transmission and enhancement of certain male altributos 
to the males of the brood. Hciillh and strength, as was indi- 
cated, are the necessary bases of courage and beauty. It was, 
therefore, remarked thnt, in the long run, these latter niuitt 
necessarily predominate in the broods of successfui suitors, who, 
in turn, in the competition with others not so highly endowed, 
would be more certain tlmn they to transmit their attributes in 
increasing excellence to their progeny. 

The preference by females among these animals U not exer- 
cised in the same way as among human beings. The male, as 
belonging to a species of the lower animals, is, as he is uot 
Itmung the higher races among human l>eing8, unrestrainedly 
impulsive in sexual attraction. Through that impulsiveness He 
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is, ill the statu oP nature, tlie cliooser of one or more females, not 
HO much ns individuals as boIonj;ing to the aggregate of femiLles 
wliose iirestniie excites hira to jealousy and battle for the poa- i 
session of what tuny, so to epeak, be called the female element | 
of nature, irresix-ctive of individuality. In a word, the male, 1 
a state of nature, takes a female or females, largely as sncli, and | 
cannot, in the liiglicst sense, be said to select them. As among 
tlie males, borrever, there is the sternest competition for females 
as such, leading to fighting, to the wounding, defeat, or death 
of adversaries, and as preference among the females for the at- ( 
tributes possessed by the victors is inseparable from their failing 
to the victors as the reward of their strength, skill, and prowess, 
any Iwauty which is in the individual victor, associated in varying 
di'gree with bis pugnacious caixicity, comes to be more at- 
tractive to the female, appreciated, and reproduced by her. It 
is transmitted by her chieHy to the male portion of ber brood 
(for it is of mule attributes of which we are speaking) and be- 
comes intensiUcd fVom the same causes in successive broods. ' 
And hence it Itecomes aiiparcnt how the female among Buch I 
binls. and relatively among animals generally, remains com- 
paratively unadorned, while the males among them constitute 
fair sex. 

Now, analogous causes have been, under entirely changed 
conditions, instrumental in bringing it about that, among 
mankind, the female, and not the male, sex is in many places 
the fair sex. The female sex is not invariably, even among man- I 
kind, the fair se.t. Among savage peoples the women are, hd 
a favored few liclonging to a king or chief, repressed to such i 
a degree that the men are invariably lietter flivored in face and 
form. With all the physical disabilities of the sex, savage 
women do the ilrudgery of the tribe, and, even when the men i 
on the march, are compelled to bear a full share of exhausting 
labor. Child-bearing and the cares of maternity, a<.lded to tliia < 
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weary life, leave no margin for the Acquisilioii of beauty, They 
are even without the stimiiUia of tlie tenderness tUat gives 
Blrength. It is tlie testimouy of ATiican travelers tlmt tUey 
never saw a ne^^io caress or bestow tbe aligbtest emlearinont 
npoD a woman. Tlie women, boiiglit and sold, are meie beasts 
of burden, and, witLout being always slaves in name, are so in 
effect to tlieir lords and taslt-ni asters. Among tlie Indians of 
this continent the same conditions liave prevailed from time 
immemorial. Tlie men have been, as tbey are in Afnca to tliis 
day, warriors and huntsmen, disduining labor, who have shifted 
the toil of daily life upon the abonlders of their women. Henee 
it baa come about, from two cniiaes, lliat the meh are physically 
superior to the women. Athletic exercises taken in the open 
air, e8i>eciaUy when not pursued as such, are tlio most conducive 
of any to physical development and lustiness. The women 
naturally accept the protection of the strongest and bravest of 
the tribe whom they can secure, and as these would not accept 
any but the most desirable, this, with the other cause, combines 
to make the men who survive as the fittest, tlie superiors of the 
women in physical endowments. Savage women, therefore, 
with tbe exception noted, never are nor can be, relatively to the 
men, regarded as the fairer sck. They are quite in the position, 
with regard to tlie otiier sex, of tiie lower iiuiinals. What is so 
touching about Millet's peasant women? — the revelation of 
grinding toil by their rounded shoulders and resigned faces. 
This same pathetic thing represents the lot of most savage 
iromeo, except in those parts of the earth whera nature has 
been so boiuitiful, amid strife whiclk is not constant, as amply to 
supply the simple wants of the [jeople. 

The complexity of civilization represents conditions radi- 
cally different from these. Amid them, the agencies described 
reach apparently, but not really, fundamentally different re- 
sults. The multiplicity of details obscures perception of the 
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fact that, the causes at work being tlie same, the effects » 
be tbe ones to be expected under tlic modified conditions. 
Among the higher races of mankind the fetniUe ses has become 
the fair sex simpljr because men have conibintxl to make it tlie 
fairer. Wherever possible these races have sought to relieve 
women almost eutirely of labor. Whole classes of women 
among them have nothing to do that can be called labor, let 
alone toil. Many individuals among them tire mere human but- 
terflies, flitting from flower to flower, with no more exercise 
thnn sufticient to enable them to sip in quickest succession tbe 
sweets of life. That this is for their best good, without some 
ballast for theirairy flight through life, is not tlie question here; 
it certainly is conducive to beauty. Fresh air, exercise, the 
best food, and the revivifying influence of constant change, they 
have; and while these directly promote beauty, the absence of 1 
care is tbe greatest cosmetic in tlie world. 

In this complexity of conditions represented by the highest J 
civilization, the pure and simple attraction of the sexes for I 
each other is dominated by many causes known in but slight J 
degree, if at all, to primitive men. Even in the United States ' 
the conditions of sexual relations are becoming more and more 
complex, as time goes on and the country matures. The tiiae 
was when they were almost of pastoral, bucolic simplicity. The 
time was, only about forty years ago, wlion rich men, as ricll 
men for tlieir day as otiicr men are rich for the present day, 
lived and died unknown. Now, almost the world over, do 
matter what an old hnnks a man may be, it is enough for him 
to be rich, to be great. The idea of wealth, the idea of tbe 
desirability of wealth, has more or leas pervaded all ranks. 
The resulting social condition reminds one of the replies of 
Dumas 'b Jew to the questions of the High Chancellor of France : J 
" What is your name ?" '■ I am worth twelve millions," " What j 
is your age ?" " I tell you I am worth twelve millions." " Tour | 
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profession ?" " Why, do you not understand ? I repeat, I am 
vortli twelve milUona." 

ThiH commercinl epirit of tLie times, or rntber tbe contempt 
for the shop aesociated with luve of its profits, baa afl'ected 
nottiing more in civilized countrieB than the relations of the 
sexea, bus introduced consittiriLtions of money into mnrriage, 
and bas intcnaided tbnt condition abroad. Even collegians and 
Gchool-girls may l»e beard nowudays calculating their material 
chances in the money market. Worthy considerations as these 
are, when kept within bouuds, they have now reached a point 
where they are often too influential in determining choice. 
Despite all interests, however, romantic love sometimes seizes 
two creatures in a wbiilwind of passion and raises them to the 
skies. 

In addition to tbe signal and undeniable fact of the change 
mentioned, is tbe other, more potent, overruling, and perennial 
fact, which more largely than any other influence determines 
mnrriage and the increasing bcntity of tbe female sex, through 
the selection by men of those most agreeable in person, to the 
neglect of others. The love of the beauty of the female sex by 
the opposite sex is proved not only by choice being more 
largely determined by that than by any other element; it is 
proved also by the sedulous care with which men of civilized 
races gnard their women against tbe hardships which are preju- 
dicial to beauty. On the contrary, the normal woman, ad- 
Tsnced beyond the bread-and-butter age, cares little for male 
attributes, except sucb as indicate strength and courage, such 
as constitute manliness. Tbe men of the higher races have, 
from the earliest times of which we know anything, worshiped 
tbe beauty of the other sex, and that sex bas complacently ac- 
cepted the tribute to its charms, as wliy should it not? Men's 
preference, therefore, baring always been for those individuals 
of the opposite sex whose beauty was greatest, the result has 
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Uiiiiii rested itself not only in wooing and wedding, but in the 
inheritance, in ever-increasingly greater and greater degree, by 
female olffepring of tliose physical attributea which made the 
motliera attractive. All this implieB romantic love, relief ftom 
bnrdeoaome labor, and freedom from the core of providing sub- 
sistence for the fitmily ; all of lAiich, as has been shown, are 
conditions favorable to the creation and conBervation of beauty. 

The dissonance produced by absence of beauty-;producing 
conditions, when the forces just described are in obeyonce, is 
exhibited by the characteristics of strong-minded women. 
With them the natural play for the instincts and emotions and 
energies of the softer sex having been denied, they make ao 
order of beings apart from the attributes of either, but pertain- 
ing more nearly to the male than to the female sex. Sexual seleo- 
tion has generally stood them aside from relation to posterity. 
Tliey are, for the most part, li ke the exceptional species of which 
mention has been made, where the female is the pugnacious 
element of the conjugal bond, wears the comb, spurs, and 
hacldcs of tlie opposite sex, and the}' are, when wedded, like 
similarly situated individuals of tiiat species, iu being followed 
by a crest-fallen mate, distinguislied by feminine traits, who * 
brings Up the rear of all things iu the battle of life. 

It follows from what has been said that, if the character of 
the higher races does not change, and tlie physical conditions 
on earth do not change, and it is improbable that they will 
change for ut least some millions of years, the beauty of women 
will go on increasing for a long time to come. Ease and com- 
fort, as a whole, enjoyed by civilized [leoptes, have greatly in- 
creased all over the world within a hundred years, and as they 
are likely still further to increase, beauty will, through men'a 
admiration of it, combined with these favorable conditions, go o 
increasing in amount and degree, and become proportionally I 
prized. Summing up all the agencies at work among the higher i 
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races as fruitful of increase of female beauty, we may well 
assume its further great development. These influences are 
men's devotion to it, women's lessened labor and care, their 
higher education, and their social development. These con- 
ditions must produce in turn romantic love, vigor of body, and 
maintenance of youthful appearance, amiability of expression, 
and the intellectual and spiritual graces of the countenance ; all 
of which, in the aggregate, will mean increased beauty for the 
future. 



CHAPTER TX. 

THS SFFECr O? ENVTBONMENT AND TRAININQ ON TUB PHTSIQtIB. 

IT will probably appear to the reader as if it would be impos- 
sible for any marked cUange to take place in the biiman form 
during the short space of even the longest life-time. But, hap- 
pitj', the fact can he readily estabtislied by examination of prob- 

^ ably the largest body in existence of accurate statistics ou any 

, One subject. 

After the great civil war in America was over the govern- 
ment of the United States made a compilation of remarkable 
surgical and other matter, and collection of interesting and useful 
military material used in tlie war. Only one class, however, of 
that statistical information ia that with which we have special 
concent. It must be remembered that, aB the information was 
derived from investigations relating to a body of men numbering 
over a million, the idea is precluded of the error involved in 
generalizations from a few cases. The object of the introduction 
of the obtained information here, and some other which will 
follow, is to show that, if certain existing but not imposed con- 
ditions have produced determinate results on the body, then we 
have it in our power, by voluntarily imposing the same or similar 
conditions, to reproduce tike results. 

It was ascertained that, although the sailors enlisted in the 
War were, as a class, shorter than the soldiers as a class, their 
legs were longer than those of the soldiers by over ,^ inch. 
Their arms, on the otlier baud, being over an ineli shorter than 
those of the soldiers, were disproportionately sjjort as compared 
with the soldier etaodard, even after making due allowance for the 
difl%rence in stature between the two classes. The sailors meas- 
ured more around the neck and less around the waist and hips 
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than (lid the soldiera, and the sailors bad higher instopa than the 
soldiers had. It was also discovered that men who ha<i been 
born and bred hi the Western States were taller than those horn 
and bred in the Eastern StutcB, and that residence in cities was 
prejudicial to height. 

Some of our readers ma}' be of snRlcient experience to be 
able to make reflections for themselves on the basis of the points 
which have been noted. But, assuming tliat all have not that 
experience, it will he well here briefly to discuss some of them. 
The differences between the anilors and the soldiers could not 
have arisen from changed conditions during the war, for measure- 
ments are made upon enlistment. The facts are very striking, 
however, taken as they stand, showing th.at difference of occu- 
pation, with a slight infusion of heredity, can produce such dif- 
ferences. We say a slight infusion of heredityadvisedly, because 
such is the shifting of occupation in modern times of son from 
father that there are rarely now, as formerly, occupations engage 
jng even two successive gpiierations of a family. The son of a 
sailor or of a soldier may be anything else, and is more likely to 
follow some other occupation than that of his father. The sol- 
diers of whom we are now speaking were, at the time when they 
enlisted, not soldiers at all. At tiiat period of time they repre- 
sented merely landsmen drawn from a wide extent of country, and, 
to a certain degree, from different nationalities. The comparison, 
as it stood, was therefore simply between sailors, who are ueces- 
Barily professional, and landsmen, who at that period were not 
soldiers nor at any subsequent period professional ones, though 
many 1>ecame veterans as flue as any in the world. Each clasa 
therefore had acquired, more especially during the yonth of ita ■ 
component individuals, characteristics which represent, in a gen- 
eral way, the aggregate effect on llio body of occupation on land | 
or sea. 

It was observed by every one during the war tlijit, excepting 
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wlipre the Confcderatea were pitted agniiist Western men, their 
iiifautrv generally oiitsi)UL-(lt!(l tlie Union infiintry in marcliing. 
Xow, tiltliougli one oliviuiis reiiaon of tliis was tlint tbey marched 
witii less bnggi^e. tliere is still s. Inrge mnrgLn to be accoinited 
for by the aseignmeut or some other cause. It seems to us that 
fikmiliarity with the physique of the Southerner as comimred 
with that of the Nortlienier explains the difference, the former 
bi'ing long-limbed and spure compared with the latter, and on 
tliat account being iible to beat the soldiers of the East in march- 
ing ; while he found his nrntch, in that respect, in the Boldici's of 
the WesL 

The difference lietween the Sioux nnd the Apncbes in the 
character of their development has such relation to their physical 
surroundings and habits, tliut it makes one of the best possible 
ilhisti'ntionB of dlirereucc of form produueil by diflerent con- 
ditions. The country of the Aiwiches is not adapted to riding ; 
the eonntry of the Sioux is. The Apaches have but few horses 
and are not known aa riders, while the Sionx are among the finest 
riders in the world. The Apaches are long-legged, spare, and 
lithe, and inderatigable on their feet ; while the Sionx are com- 
paratively short-legged, are not addicted to pedestrian exercise, 
and i-ide like centaurs. An otllccr of the regular army once de- 
scribed to us a fight which his company, guarding a supply-train, 
bad had on tlie pLiins witli some Sioux seeking to capture it. 
The train, closing up to make as short as possible the line to be 
defended, passed slowly and steadily along, the soldiers taking 
ahelter in squads within and without the wagons, while from 
various directions troops of savages came thundering down ujhiu 
them, discharging their missiles, receiving the volleys in return, 
rescuing their wounded, and wheeling awaj' only to renew their 
onslaught. On tlie wide sea of the plain, under the glittering 
sun. the slowly moving, stuhhornly defended train, the masses 
of horsemen whirling around it amid the crack of rifles, pre- 
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soiitfid a rnvishino; spectncle of contrasted movement, in wliich I 
oireled tlie splemlid horse man ship of a tliousand moutitod | 
warriors. 

Generation after generation these braves had ridden, so that, ; 
like the Arabs, horse and rider liad come to be almost as one. I 
Oh the otlier hand, the Apaches, generation arter generation,.! 
biive wandered afoot through tlie fiistncssea of tbeir region, some- 1 
times on forced marches of almost incretlible aeverity, in wliicU: 
women and children as well as men share. Hence, Sionx and ' 
Apaches have acquired physical attributes strictly in accordance 
with the physical conditions surrounding them. The Sioux, big- 
chested, robust, and comparatively short-legged; the Apaclies,! 
long-legged and wiry in form, illustrate the chief drtferencea oPv 
those conditions. 

A striiiing cliange in physique, accomplished within a briof4 
period, always ensnes in the average man after having been fori 
Home time subjected to military drill. If at the point of de. 
pnrture he happens to be a veritable rnstic, he becomes a di0> 
ferent being. The bumpkin is a slouching, shambling, round- 
shonldered wight. He is not, as are generally the city-bre 
constrained by a certain degree of public requirement; nor iahaJ 
like them, rigidly subjected to a large amount of insensible imti^ 
tation. Nevertheless, he has in him the making of a man, anq 
generally of a physically better man than the city born and bre< 
What he needs to make him look like, as well aa be, every inch a 
man is simply to be " set up " by drill and discipline. In cot 
tries where the relations are just between officers and men, 
there, aa the common soldier, often undergoes through drill I 
favorable change in physique and a higher tone through dift 
pline. The results produced by these combined agencies Is tranrf 
forming. From a shuffling lout, who does not know how to n 
the limbs which nature has provided him with, a man issues totti 
whom his nearest of kin can scarcely recognize. 
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Where discipline and drill are not obtninnbte, some kiod of 
manual and evolutionary movements are always possible, and for 
the latter dancing ia far Ijetter tlian nolbing. One need not be 
a Epccialist in anatomy and physiology to eee tliat the great 
changes indicated are not produced without profound alterations 
in the structure and functions of the body. The rounding 
sboulders are thrown back, the shoulder-blades disappear, and, 
the chest expanding, the lungs inbale deeper draughts of life- 
giving air. The limbs, especially the legs, move with greater 
freedom within their nalural bounds. The hands become more 
pliant, adroit, and serviceable. Beyond till that can be thus 
specified as acquired, is co-ordination of parts in prompt obedi- 
ence to the directive mind and will. This makes the distinctive 
differeuce between the halting hesitancy of mind and body in 
the bumpkin, and the alertness of mind and of bodily action in 
tbe city -bred. 

An officer of the regular army once told us that when he 
first went to West Point he was a strapping, awkward youth, so 
knock-kneed that, standing, he could not put his heels togetlier 
by 2 or 3 inches. In the course of a year or two, however, he 
said, his legs had become perfectly straight throngh the influence 
of foot and horseback exercise. We can, from personal obser- 
vation, vouch for the accuracy of bis observation that bis legs 
liad become straight, for their symmetry was so admirable as to 
be remarked. Tliere once came under our direct observation, 
in a boy of from 12 to 14 years of age, such a change from being 
awkward.1y high-shouldered, to bis shoulders being rightly placed, 
that the change seemed marNelwuR ; but it was only a phenome- 
non of development under favorable conditions. 

Of course, simdar influences to those which favorablj- affect 
tbe form in the male se^ affect it also in like manner in the 
female sex. Not only are the acqniremeuts of each, except 
those which are distinctively sexual, transmitted throngh 
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progeny to both sexes, but the general comlitions wliich pro- 
diitre peouliaritiea in the individuals of one sex occupying a cer- 
tain locality produce tlieia also in inenibcra of the opposltt: sex 
occupying the same locality. In tUe last purngraplia tlie figure 
and shambling gait of the bumpkin liave been spoken of exclo* 
sively, because, in connection with liim, it was desirable to Uliifc 
irate the effect of di'ill and discipline. But, whatever applies to 
him and to otliers of his sex applies in esseutiids also to oorre- 
Bponding individniils of the female sex, nltlioiigh in less degree, 
because the love of pleasing leads among women of all niiiks to 
some abatement of tiie condition of partial or complete indiffer- 
ence to attitude and movement. 

In the first chapter we have spoken of the singular abstl* 
nence among country people in America from exercise ftfuot. 
In the present connection it is in place to emphasize the fact that 
all that applies to the men in regard to posture and movemeat, 
tts being conducive to health and beauty, must applj" to women. 
As, however, the next chapter is to be devoted especially to the 
inovement of women under the appropriate idea of grace, it is 
necessary here only to remark, before resuming the theme of 
change of form within limited periods, that the sole difference 
in the applicability of what is snid on these topics lies in the 
necessary modifications in practice appropriate to eex. If men 
drill, so should girls drill, through caliathenic exercises, jnclucU 
ing especially the cotillon of various kinds. All caltsthenio 
movements executed to music necessarily have a rhjlhm which 
cannot otherwise he obtained, the bodily movement being lh« 
visible presentment in time and motion of the unseen influence. 
Description of what constitutes good walking is also deferred to 
a subsequent chapter. Walking, to be good, requires praotioe, 
as we see in drill, not with the object of getting over groiiii4|„ 
but of getting over it properly, so that locomotion shall eventi:^ 
ally become through habit more graceful and effective. One oC' 
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the best metlioda for women to lenra to stand and move gnice- 
fully is iu tile drill elFected by bucU dant-os as the miuuet, for- 
merly called the minuet de la cour. The modern dnncing- 
itiitster, deaceudod from the high authority which he oiioe en- 
joyed, teaehes little but his iiietHciency. If he can get two 
young i>eople to jiggle and tumble ai-ouud & room together in the 
waltz, he flutters himself and hia pupila that mortal man can do 
no more for Bocial grace. The old-fashioned dancing-master 
taught them to walk, to bow, and how to enter a room, Hia 
only omission was in not telling them how to get out of it, which 
is & feat Mo much more ditbcult, thiit hosts snU'cr to this diiy from 
its inadequate i^erformanoe. Although a jierson would be as 
great a fool to abide implicitly by the teaching of a dancing- 
master as to drees by the taste of his tailor, and good society 
never did nor will do either, yet it is only by exaggeration of 
movements that the true eventiml movement can be learned, the 
" goose step" leading to good ninvching, and the strutting of the 
minuet to the graceful movement of a lady ; for, as Pope says, 
" they move easiest who have learned to dance." They cannot 
move easily unless they hold themselves well, and hence posture 
is indi3[»enBablcto the artof dancing, which, in its two branches, 
posture and motion, is intended to pervade the future life in 
healthful ease of movement. 

To reanme the tlieroe of change of form, intermitted during 
this necessary digression, we would remnvk that one of the most 
Btrihing illustrations of which we know, of rapid physical 
change, bronght about by changed conditions, was that witnessed 
soon after California Iiegan to be settled by the people of the 
United States. In 1859, San Francisco was removed only ten 
years from a time as eelebrsited as the Argonautic search for the 
golden fleece, from the time when the men who still proudly 
call themselves "the forty-niners," were in the ascendant in 
California. At that time San Francisco had scarcely departed 
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fi'om the aspect of those very modem but apparently remol 
days which Dana describetl in hia " Two Years Before the Mast," 
It had be«n burned down twice, niiil bud nriaen from its ashes 
eaeh time improved. By some few years it had become, in 1859. 
n city like any other of America, as well paved, llghte<l 
Utberwise Appointed for comfort. Tbere adventurous spirits 
all sorts, from men who had money to invest to those who 
iKftbing but muscle, had congregated. There, on the Streets 
San Francisco, the hivish Southerner, the penurious Yi 
jostled each other, while the Cliinainan scuttled along:, only 
happy to escape to his quarter unmolested. An entirely ii«i 
condition of alfaira siirrouiidod most of the denizens of Ibe place. 
Views were enlarged, sympathy and helpfulness were uiistiiitvcl, 
generosity was unbounded. Men who bad been brought up 
Ibe narrowest way expauded, body and soul. Tlie new geii 
tion showed the greatest possible physical improrcment. Uii< 
an equable temperature, in the enjoyment of out-door 
exercise, tlie young generation had such arms and legs 
trunks as their progenitors had never dreamed of, and thi: 
blood being the same, came about from simple change of coi 
tions. The changed conditions were numerous, it is true, but 
it is always, change of only one or two conditions, with dial 
of region and climate, being inconceivable. 

All observers agree that it is absurd to think of the English 
as being in pliysique as they were personally well known to our 
forefathers to be, and through pictures almost equally well 
known to us to have been. The broad-visaged, bluff Knglisbman 
is a variety of man which has rapidly disappeared. The exigen- 
cies of modern times, with their requirements upon the nervous 
system, have made and are continuing to make of him a ty|>6 
more nearly approaching the American than any other. The 
same eRect, from the same and additionid causes, is to be seen in 
France. The type of the haule nabtesne has almost disappear 
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and nitb it the air of distinction. Tlie teDtlency in expression 
everywhere is toward tliat of the bourgeoisie. Except in the 
remute and exclusive atmosphere of the Austrian court, distiuc- 
tiuD of air and manner lias largely disappeared. It is notorious 
that it does not exist in Prussia, except in the military form. It 
is everywhere disappearing, if indeed it is not gone already, 
engulfed in the commerL-ial activity engendered by the demo- , 
cratio spirit ol' the age. 

Look at the case of tlte prognathous, or projecting-jawed, 
emigrants who often land in New York. They represent the 
last term of a long struggle for existence, in ignorance, dirt, 
foul nir, ill-liousing, and overworking for generations. Tliey 
find themselves in quite changed surroundings. The law of 
natural selection does not work 1>y set times for a given 
result, an age being sometimes required for a change which at 
Other times a few years may eirect. The reaction of the 
organism to the surrounding conditions must be taken into 
account. In this case the relation of the organism to the 
external conditions results in rapid change. It takes place with 
marvelous strides. Such emigrants often become within the 
remainder of tlieir life-time so bettered as to be hardly recog- 
nizable, and leave to their children an inheritance of good-looks 
which never had previously appeared in the stock. 

We see the Chinese mostly as laundrymen, and elsewhere in* 
this country they are known as that and &\»o as the pickcrs-up 
of unconsidered trifles, and in all places »re seen with somewhat 
changed habits. Where, however, the Chinaman is of a rank 
not to go bare-foot, he generally wears the Chinese shoe. That 
ahoe on the sole is about half an inch thick, with no more bend 
to it than has a pine board, ability to walk In it being secured by 
a change of the angle of the sole about two-flfths of the way 
from the toe. In consequence of this, Chinamen who have worn 
their native shoes for generations have scarcely any develoi>- 
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nient to tbe calf of the leg. Qoing 8lip|}ereii and booted as, 
among the lower clnsses, tliey are largely doing in this country, 
is for tbe first time enabling all tliose heretofore destitute of 
calves to proeiu'e them. 

The mosL fearful thing in nature, a writer once said, is a 
bnlleUlancer'a leg and foot, with their stumped toes and abnormal 
musouliir development of the calf. But tliere is one thing 
more fearful th;in that, in the change of nature by art, in tlie 
high-caste Chinawomau's foot. We once picked np on the 
pnrlor-table of a gentleman, who had lived twenty-five years in 
China, an ebony, life-size model of tlie foot of a Cliinese woman 
of rank. A question regarding it led to an account by bim of 
how be once, by means of bribery, Imd obtained sight of the 
horrible reality. A little girl's toes, except the great toe, are 
broken and turned under tlie sole of the foot, wliich is by that 
treatment and the following procedure arrested in growth. That 
procedure is swathing tbe foot with bandages, tightly com- 
pressed, with whicU the child pays agonized tribute to fashion 
for having been born higlily aristocratic, continued by tUe 
fartluT tribute of stumping on short stills through life. The 
description of this horrible practice is mentioned here, for the 
beiiring which it has upon the disease now known among us as 
" Morton's toe," and upon what is to be further said on the aob- 
ject effect, when we come to the discussion of feminine grace. 

Enough cases Lave now been presented to elucidate tbe 
Btatement with which we set out, that change in tbe human 
organism may be so rapid as to be conspicnoua even within the , 
space of an ordinary life-time, and, therefore, that it often lies 
largely witliin onr power to control its direction and amount. 
Upon the basis of matters which we have duly consideredf- 
tbose relating to strnctnre, — wo can now best stndy those I 
belonging to function, as exhibited by easy movement, and 1 
especially tliat form of it known as feminine grace. 
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MOVEMENT may be in iteeif beautiful, and when so, ami 
appropriately combined with beauty of the human form, 
it uonHtitutua tlie liigliest conceivable beauty. So associated in 
the mind is living form with movement, and eymmetry of the 
lining form with exquisite movement, that a sense of dellcieney 
is es|>erience<l if the nioveiueut does not correspond with tlie 
apparent requirements of the form. So intimately are they 
associated in the mind, that we feel the absence of due rclntioiis 
between them, even when the idea of movement conveyed is, as 
ill the statue, only suggested by the counterfeit presentment of 
life. The colossal statues of Egypt sit gnindly erect wilh their 
Atef crowns, but stolidly, and wholly nnsnggestive of move- 
ment through all elernity. The Greek statues, on the contrary, 
be the portrayal of the linman form never so i-epoaeful, from the 
massive-shouldered, resting Herenles to the elegantly -I imbed 
Apollo, through all the intermediate delicacy of womankind, 
everywhere suggest form energized by potential action, ready to 
deploy itself iu man ifeatat ions of strength and grace. 

It ia movement that makes grace. When we say of a figure 
that it is graceful, it is not the figure itself which is properly 
thought of as graceful, bnt the effect which would be exhibited 
if only it should move. This proves how closely our ideas of 
form and movement are associated, when we actually transfer 
the complex perception of moving form to form alone. The 
conception from a perception is instinctively transferred to and 
identified with the figure itself, as its exclusive attribute. 

If the reader desires to seize and hold firmly the principles 
underlying grace, it will be well, first of all, to consider that it 
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i^ not the exclusive possession of hnnian beings, nor even of anl^l 
matt! things generally, and that it is an element of beanty which | 
may be absent from form otiierwise beaittiful. Everywhere, .] 
however, that it manifesta itaelf, it ia found associated either j 
with life or with tlmt which is life-like through presenting the I 
apt>€arance of life. Thus, we witness it in the gracefulness of a 1 
yacht under full sail, bounding over the sea. We need not go to ■ 
Byi'on's line, " She walked the waters like a thing of life,' 
know, if we have ever seen it, how full of apparent life and pur--J 
pose ia the careening craft among the billows. Even the mov6>'9 
ments of a kite are manifestly life-like and graceful, resemblingl 
the soaring of birds. We find among the lower animals several 1 
kinds which are exquisitely graceful; witness, for instance, J 
certain speciea of antelope and deer, and the species of birds to I 
which allusion has just been made, as affording the high standai-d J 
by which we judge of the movement of the kite. The horse, 
not as he sometimes appears, trained even to tricks, but free asM 
nature itself, is of almost unsurpassable grncefulness, in hi»l 
gathered form, arching neck, flaming or fearful eye, when hel 
eometimes becomes an embodiment of grace and picturesquenesa I 
ditllcult to mutch. 

It is, however, only when we reach the human form that | 
symmetry and grace can be so conjoiued us to be beyond c 
parison. This is said, of course, with due regard for the fact I 
noted in the preceding pages, and to be kept in mind, that we I 
are constrained to apeak of that which most nearly approacbea 1 
our highest conception, as the ideal,although, of course, the ideal | 
is a conception beyond anything tiiat we perceive. Even the I 
Apollo Belvidere has been discovered by modern anatomists to 1 
be defective in the delineation of tlie muscles of the chest, and I 
the equally celebrateil, in its way, group of the Laocoon exhibita J 
in the brow of the distraught father imperfection in delineation J 
of the muscles which there represent the corrugiitious of despair. | 
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WitU tliia coiitiiHied iimlerstnnding, therefore, it may be 
said that there are semi ocotisionally certnin eiubodimeittB of 
perfect grace. It is almost impoasiUe to conceive miythiiig 
tiumau more nearly reacliiiig perfection than the symmetry and 
grace which Rucliel preBentcii in " I'liWre." Every step seemed 
to flow naturally out of what precetied, her every gesture moved 
ill rhythmical accord with the verses that flowed from her lipB, 
while, robed in the superbly ample t>eplum of the Greeks, thia 
lii^li-priestcss of the histrionic art moved a goddess oti the 
mimic scene. In an entirely dilferent sphere of grace, Ellen 
Terry, in " Much Ado about Nothing," where the line occurs, 
" Look where Beatrice, like a lapwing, moves close to the ground 
to hear our conference," thrilled the spectator by the sight of 
her agile flight across the stage. 

Qrace is fiitidamentnlly, tEien, beauty of movement in living 
or life-like things. It gratifies in tlio mind the associated ideas 
of accordance with each other of form and movement, and that 
oonilition best satisfles the mind which hnnuonizes the two 
elements concerned in the greatest unity of effect. We 
exiierience gi'eat pleasure at the sight of gracefulness, and 
corresponding uncomfortnbteness at the sight of intense 
awkwardness. 

Looking at the effect from a mechanical point of view, and 
it is from that point of view which we must examine it, if we 
wish thorongUlj' to understand and pramote gracefulness, it 
depends u])on close co-onlinntion I>etween the nervous system 
and the trunk and limbs of the body. Extreme deficiency in 
that co-ordination maybe illustrated by citing the case of' one 
who has St. Vitns's dance, and moderate deficiency by that of 
one who is innscularly well developed, but does everything 
awkwardly. Grace, on the contrary, represents the complete 
adupttition of movement to the mecliaiiism of the body. It 
presents ocular evidence of the smallest expenditure of 1 
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for a given effect. Wlieu its coiiBtitueiit qimlities are aiialj-zed, 
it ia found to be manifesting itself hj curvilinear movement 
within the bounds associated with mecUiinical effectivenesa and 
the appearance of perfect ease. Hence the superiority of women 
over men in grHcefulnesB. 

Let not the reader, however, for a moment eonfonnd the 
concomitant of eaae with the conetituenta of gracefulness. An 
atlilete may raise from tlie ground, hold at arm's length, or 
OtUtirwise handle with what may be called ease, a very heavy 
weight, but that does not make any of his movements necessarily 
easy in the sense of their being grnceful. Even if he were able 
to perform a!! his movements with the curvilinear ditVerencea 
that would be inseparalile from female deployment of the same 
mnacles, he would not thereby become more graceful, because 
the resulting action would not be appropriate to the masculine 
form. Nothing is more open to observation than tliat to each 
sex difference of phjsical conformation assigns difference of 
movement; for we find that women, when they approach the 
masculine type of form, are exceedingly awltward and nuat- 
traetive, and that men, when they approach the feminine type, 
become thereby jiositively emasculated in appearance, and re- 
pulsive. There are certain well-dellned bounds within which 
gracefulness can be exhibited by individuals of the male sex, as 
in the Spanish and some other national dances, but no bounds 
can be assigned to individuals of the opposite sex within which 
action must be confined to insure gracefulness. The jjremiere 
daiieeuae is admirable, but the preTnier daneeur is abominable. 
Beyond the simpler order of movements, the latter degenerates 
into an exhibition of pure athleticism, while, with the former, the 
most pronounced exhibition of atlilctieism ia completely veiled 
by the quality of feminine grace. 

The apiiearance of ease is, as has been indicated, the effect 
of curvilinear movements. First in the sequence of causes and 
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eflccta comes co-onlination of the nervous ayatcin with the liody 
aiKl limbs Next in order of iinportanuo coniea symmetricnl 
development in accordance witli sex. The product of these is 
t!i<! individual of either ses who represents (i good organixiition 
for the ordinary purposes of life. Beyond that is the bigliest 
possible co-ordination of the nervona eyatem with a form of the 
highest symmetry. Thtse conjoined, willi physical education, 
lead to the liigliest possible mftnifeatation of tbe special physical 
aptitude and grace appropriate to each sex. Anatoniical ditfer- 
enccs between the sexes causing tlie movements of women to he 
executed in lines more curved than they are when executed by 
men, it comes about that wiien, according to their type, women 
are beautiful in face and form, and nervously highly organized, 
and are at the same time phyaiciUly and socially well trained, 
they present the highest possible example of development, for 
they, the fairest of creatures, are thus endowed, in grace, with 
nature's Qunl embellishment. 

It is easy to see why certain movements executed by indi- 
viduals of one sex are not eqnally well performed by individuals 
of the opposite one. It would follow from what has been said, 
that those movements which are least curved would be best 
executed by men, and observation benva out the statement that 
they are. Men strike horizontally straiglit from the shoulder, 
throw with admiralile precision, and kick and run with the 
utmost directness of movement. Women, ou tlie contrary, that 
, typically well-formed women, cannot execute any of these 
ovcments with either ease or grace. Woman's ann is articu- 
lated lower at the shoulder thnn is that of man, because it is 
placed with reference to the position of her more slanting 
Bhoulders, and the arm itself is not so straight as his, and she 
cannot in consequence throw a stone well, or, to save her life, 
hit a straight blow from the shoulder. She ia, too, if well- 
formed, what would be called in a man slightly kuock-kueed, 
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and in cont^eqnence ebe cannot, on the run, avoid n Internl move- 
mpnt representing a wa§te of energy for the piirpoae to be 
accomplished. Tbe cancan, perfoirued by young, slim girls, 
instead of being nvnilnble as tlie ba3i§ of an arynment agninst 
tlie view that women are unable to kick ellectivelj-, is conHrma- 
tory of it, for one of tbe promiueiit elements in tlie dance is the 
ridicniousuesa of tlie kicking. But if we, pt^raonally, could liave 
any doubt of feminine kicking l>eing ridiculous, tUrougli 
unndapted physical conformation, it would be removed by the 
revival in our mind of a scene which we once witnessed at a 
country-seat, where four young Indies from the city, visiting one 
afternoon, and finding a Rugby foot-ball on the Inwn, were 
inspired to have a game, and were instigated tliereto by the host 
and hostess and two or three guests who occupied the porch. 
The spot was so sequcstei'ed as to he entirely beyond the possi. 
bility of observation, and so, the newcomers taking sides of two 
against two, the game began. So painful an exhibition we have 
never before or since witnessed. The ball was mounted by one 
of the girls miseing it on the nin and kicking herself into the 
air, whence she descended collapsed, to he tumbled over by her 
partner in an indiscriminate heap. And so the game went on 
for twenty minutes, with the plaj-ers half the time on the ground 
making revolving efforts to rise, while the people on the porch, 
from being sufl'ocated with laughter, roared with most inelegant 
shouts, wept, and became weak and hysterical, while they 
besought the equally-exhausted lawn-party to desist. Painfull 
— there were moments when we were so sore and aching all over 
thnt we would have given anytliing to be miles away from the 
extraordinary fascination of that sport I 
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IN a very interesting work which appenreil two or three years 
n'^o, eutitied " Romantic Love and Personnl Beaiily," lately 
sopplemented by the nutlior, Mr. Ueiiry T. Finck, in nii nvticle 
ill wliich he descnnts nilmiriDgly on the beauty of Spanish 
women aa enhanced by their singiilnrly graceful carriage, lie 
incidentally makes some erroneons etntemcnts in regard to the 
art of walking, all the more remarkable as coming from an ob- 
server and connoisseur in Ihc cbarnis nhi(!li he depicts. Inci- 
dentally, however, to noticing this error, we feel bonnd in honor 
to say that, with the exception of only one other, which we shall 
hare occasion to notice in the next chapter, — that as to his view 
of the fnture virtual estirpation of the blonde by the brunette 
type of beauty, — Mr. Finck 's work is most instructive, and to 
be cordially recommended to every one desirous of closely 
studying beauty as influenced by romantic love. To the deuion- 
atration of this hitherto much -overlooked source of beauty, his 
work is espcfially devoted. The present state of pbj-aiological 
knowledge fully sujiports the conclusions which he reaches by 
ample discussion and illustration. If, as undoubtedly tliey do, 
druukennesa and other causes which have a deleterions influence 
upon the human organism, and, on the other hand, all that con- 
ducea to its health, impress themselves upon otl^pring, it is im- 
possible that it should be otherwise thuu that the sexual congress 
which is necessary to the extension of life, by which, in eflfcct, 
parents are perpetuated in their children, should not, when asso- 
ciated with romantic love, in creatures so highly endowed as are 
human beings with the faculty of ideation, produce the linppiest 
effect upon health, vigor, and beauty of offspring. ^ 
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TUe very pictures of Spanish women, by Fortiiny imd others, 
with which Mr. Finck's article, on tlie li«aiity of Spanish v 
is iiluHtnited, refute his statements on the art of v^alking, in hia 
work on " Romantic Love aud Persouul Beauty." He there 
remnrka that — 

It U a mo<il«J question whether tlie i<re should hn sllehtly turned out. 
wsril, 18 daavlug.mBBtcrg luslat, or plu'ecl In Blralirht pariUlel lines, i 
phyilo]ngiBl« bold. For tlio reoaons tudlrati'd la the iaet paragraph, phyilolocitU | 
are olearly right. Vr'lih parullol, or almoat purallel, icruit tora a^acrfnl walk la J 
moreEBSilyfttt&liied thaab/ tiiniliii;out the ttwa. Evenin KUndlng, Dr.Thnmaa j 
6. Ellla argupB, ttie parallel positlDn Is preferable. When a body [he lays] itandB ] 
on fbur poliitu, I knov of no Teasnn ntiy It sliould Bland more flrmly If Uiow 
points ba anequally dtnposod. The tendency U> full forward would aeem lo bi 
even lnr;ren«cd liy widening the distance betweea the potuta lu Ihtnt, and It I* b 
thU dlrucUim that falls must commouly occur. 

Qrncefulness of walking is so essential to elegance of pres- I 
ence, and so dependent upon the proper position of the feet with 
reference to the body and the line of advance, that one caanot 
do better than take the preceding statement ns text fur the dia- 
cussion of the subject, which cannot properly be omitted in a 
woi'k like this, and which finds its most appropriate place at the | 
point that we bavo reached. 

First of all, before proceeding farther, certain ambiguities 
in the statement must be cleared np. It is to be observed that, 
after the author bad spoken of the feet being place<I in " straight j 
parallel lines, as some physiologists bold," he subjoins that 1 
" physiologislg are clearly right." Now, the most that t 
claimed is that some physiologists advocate the pra<itice de- ] 
8crll>ed ; but that of itself has no weight, for there is no ques- j 
tion, great or small, upon which members of any profession are 1 
all agreed in opinion. Authority that compels acceptance of I 
views can come only fiom overwhelming majority, individual 1 
distinction, or demonstration, and all these are wanting to the 1 
statement. It is onr conviction that authority for the opposite | 
opinion ia represented by enormous preponderance in the aun^ ] 
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bers and proiniuence of its advocates over tbose who Lold the 
Opinion cited. 

It ie to be considered, vrith refiTeuce to the citation of 
dftncing-iaastere as having exaggerated notions of how the feet 
Bbould he placed, tlmt they represent only a certain kind of drill, 
and that all drill, as bits been elsewLere intimnted, is excessive in 
formal teaching, in order to allow ample margin for lapse in actual 
practicu. The soldier is tanght, in the manual of arms, in nmruU- 
ing, and all that api>ortuine to drill, what is to serve liim in sLead 
in his military life, bnt what does not so formally there appear. 
It is notorious that, in Ihe aeeaula d^a}inen,the small-sword prac- 
tice with foils, when they take place ae com^ietitive contests, the 
Hcademical style, as it is termed, largely disappears in the beat 
and exigencies of the contests. So we_ may say of boxing and 
of any other athletic exercises, that there are formal positions, 
always in excess of those which are to he observed in actnal use, 
and still more in emergency. lu close contest, natnre declines 
to lie strictly academical, and yet the practice which is born of 
tlio school and the academy better tits the (tosses sor than 
otherwise to use the powers with which he has bt«n gifted by 
nature. 

Wo reach the consideration as to what degree of turning 
out of the toes is permitted l>y the expression quoted : '- With 
parallel, or almost parallel, great toes a gmoefnl walk is more 
ca!«ily attained than by tuniing out the toes." The angle at 
which, in our estimation, the toes shonld be turned out is that 
at which the ball of the great toe, as well as the great toe itself, 
cuii best act. not only as the rnicrnm around which the body is 
moving, but as giving the most considerable repeated force in 
propulsion. Tliis angle is not to be arbitrarily determined, but 
should depend upon and be fixed by what constitutes the most 
effeetive movement of the body, Tlie rigid march of Frederic 
the Orcnt's soldiers was the model first adopted by our army. 
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The nliolo world imitated it on pHniilu. It remBined for tho I 
French (miiong the most prnetical people on earth) to discover ] 
that even the arms have, through their Diomentuni.a function in ( 
luarching. Hence, was to be seen ntnong the Freucli , forty years J 
ago, the first true niilitary marching, where the bo<ly sways wltU | 
an easy carriage. 

Now, neither in marcliing nor in walking — for they are ea* J 
seiitially the same thing, marching being only formal walkinjfl 
(and hence those persona walk beat wlio have been tauglit tol 
march) — can the body move best with piirullel feet. The moatl 
perfect freedom posBible of movement of the whole body in then 
walk should, as we have indicated, determine the angle at which 
the feet should be turned out, and this will slightly dilTer in 
different persons, with breadtli of elioiilder and length of leg. 
So adjusted as to angle, the movement of advancing is accom- , 
paniod by shoulders alternately thrown back, ami correspondir 
expansion of the chest. Observation of any one walking witb-J 
turned-in or parallel toes will prove that the shoulders alter* I 
nately describe smaller arcs, and that the whole eH'ect is coa> | 
tracted and ungainly. 

Dr. Ellis'a advocacy of parallel feet, quoted with approval I 
by Mr. Finck, is entirely untenable from the point of view of J 
geometry and physics. He says : — 

When s body EMndi on four polnW, I know of no rennon wlij It should J 
■tinil morB flrmlf ir tlioM poliiti be untijuiill; <Ii«|>n««d. The tpndriicjr K 
fonrnrd wnuld seem to be even liicreiwed by widening; the dbtsueu between tlw I 
polnla In front, and it Is lu this directlua th&t falls mwt commonly occur. 

If Dr. Kills would take a jointed doll, place its feet paraltd^.j 
and stand it up on a table, he would Und that it is in a positioB J 
of most unstable eqitilibrinm. If he would then, withont re> 
moving it, turn the doll's toes slightly outward, he would find it 
firmly placed. As it is not alone the area of the soles of both 
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area bounded by the outer edges of tUe feet mid imaginary lines 
drawn respectively from to« to toe and lieel (o Led, tbe bnse 
upon whicli the body stands when the feet nre parallel is repre- 
sented by a smKll |mrallelogram. After the feet have been eo 
placed, let the toes be turned sligjitly outward. One side 
of the ai-ea remains the same (the line from lieel to heel); 
one Bide becomes considerably longer (the line from toe to toe) ; 
and the two sides represented by the outside edges of the feet 
remain, of course, of the etime length. The area representing 
the base upon which the iKxIy stands is slightly contracted from 
front to rear, but that is more than counterbalanced by'the in- 
crease of tile area from side to side. 

Dr. Ellis's opinion as to the direction in liability of falling 
being bn«ed upon falae premises is, of course, equally in error 
with them. We fall forward more frequently than otherwise, 
not from relative lack of base to prevent falling in that direction, 
but because we are physically better fitted to fait forward than 
to fall in any other direction, because we sei^k to so fail, in order 
to avoid the likelihood of greater injury from failing in other 
directions. Bnt let iis go to the root of the matter as the shortest 
way of coming to the end. Tiie progression called walking la 
eUected automatically, after the first step, by the body Iteing 
thrown slightly forward Ijeyond its centre of gravity, the foot 
behind advancing to support it in its new position, whence the 
operation is resumed by the same action of the body, while the 
other foot advances to support it. The habit of life in walking 
is automatic. Except as to learning originally how to walk, and 
later in life, as to initiating and arresting the movement, it is 
eotirely stimulated and maintained, not by the brain, but by the 
retlex action of the educated spinal cord. This perfected habit 
makes us instinctively endeavor when Falling to place ourselves 
as nearly as i>ossible in the position in which immunity from 
harm most lies. That position is forward, because habit has 
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enabkd ua to calculate best Tor that direction the effect of losa 
or centre ot gravity, au<) because for that direction the hands are 
best placed to enable- as to save ourselves. The preferable 
positions for falling are, first, forward, ami, second, backward ; 
because in both the bands are most advantageously placed for 
protecting na. from injury. If Dr. Ellis were right, the best 
position in which to fall would be sidewise, which is the most 
hcljiless of nil directions in which to Tall, tieeause no instinctive 
calculation can be made for the effects of the loss of tiie centre 
of gravity ; we are powerless to modify the direction of our fall, 
and only one band is so situated as to be able to diminish the 
shock. 

Let uH now consider the lesthetic side of the qnestion. 
Persons who turn their toes in, or turn one in and bold the other 
straight to the front, are notably ungraceful in bearing. The 
parrot- and (jarallel- toca of the American Indian represent a 
most ungainly walk, acquired through thousands of generations 
in the exigency of following trails through the wilderness. Simi- 
lar walking among civilized people represents the child status of 
progressive movement, unmodified by family or other training. 
It is as much a reflection upon original birth and breeding as is 
left-handedness. Thedanciug-masler'sriicfMm represents nothing 
but excess in what all polishwl nations have adopted as the best 
practice in standing and walking, wlulc the American Indian and 
other savages have been, to a man or woman, constrained by the 
necessities of their existence to do otherwise. Go where one 
will, the world over, aud it will be found that the higher classea 
have reached this conclusion, and among all exemplars of the 
truth and beauty of the practice there is none higher to be found 
than in the gait and splendid port of Spanish women, 

Subject to due modillcation, with refei'ence to the height, J 
length of leg, aud breadth of person, the toe of each foot shonld i 
be turned out about three inches. Breadth of person enters 1 
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into considerntion, as well as height, beciiimc a eliort, stout per- 
son, witii ft given amount oT movement (it the Teet pointed otit- 
wnnl, »ways nt the shoulders more tlinn a tniler person does with 
tlie toes turned out to the same degree ; not actnally more, hut 
disproportionately with reference to height and breadth, and 
therefore to effect produced. Henoe, the miirked rolling motion 
of the shoulders, appropriate to tiie gait of n sailor, but not 
comiiatiblo with a graceful walk, is to be avoided by modifying 
the position of the feet with refurence to individual phjsicnl 
conrormatiou. 

The lengtft of the step should he proportioned to the length 
of the leg. If the foot is thrown too far forward for the natural 
stride, or the ankle-joint is not allowed play, wlien the foot 
reaches the ground it strikes stiffly, with a jar, on the end of the 
LeeL The length of the step and the flexure of the anklo should 
be such as to nitow the parts of the sole to touch the ground 
almost simultaneously. 

The toes must never be turned out so much, nor the foot !« 
so placed, as to allow the foot to rest on the outer edge. Neither 
mnnt it be nllowed to rest on the inner edge, but in all positions 
be firmly planted on the ground. Tlie firat position gives a 
simian, or ape-like, effect to tlie foot, and degrades the whole 
movement of the body, The second has the effect of what is 
known in surgery as splay-foot, in whicli the inner part of the 
ankle actually touilies the ground, and has a most ungainly 
Bpiiearance. However, sliort of deformity, this position is, with 
th« toes turned out, difficult to assume. 

There is no more awkward appearance in walking than that 
produced by tlie toes excessively tunied out, so that the side of 
the leg is seen in a jierson advancing presented to the front. 
Pnder these circumstances the movement of both leg and body 
is most unsightly, not to be exceeded by, if less vulgar than, the 
effect produced by tnrning the toes in, the essential vulgarity 
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of which is recognized by its being the JDvariable attitude of tlie 
circus clown. 

In brief, turn tlie toes out sliglitly, gnidnate the step so that 
the parts of the sole of the foot shall rencli the ground as nearly 
US possible simultaneously and squarely planted. Make the 
wliole movement elastic ; avoiding, on the one hand, tlie appenr- 
fliice of stiffness, anil, on the other, tliat of springiness at the 
Uuees, — the first a sign of muscular weakness, and the other an 
old buck's ill-advised protest against encroaching senility. 
Wlien going at a moderate pace, let the arms, when unincum- 
bered, swing gently in unison with the movement of tlie body, 
nnd the side, not the back of the band, be to the front. When 
going at high speed, let the arms move vigorously at the sides 
'in aid of the movement. In ail movement of the arms, when 
walking, be careful not to let the forearm pass across the body 
as seen from the fi'ont. Tliis action chnrneteriz'es the rapid walk 
of the bumpkin, the hoodlum, and of all untrained persons. 
Examine the soles of your shoes occasionally for evidence of 
what you have been doing as to proper planting of the foot on 
the ground. If the heel is jammed, and the outer edge of the 
sole unduly worn, yon turn your toes out too much, that is 
certain ; and either your step is too long for the length of the 
leg, or your ankle-joint does not flex enough as the foot is about 
to be placed on the ground. Perhaps bolh muses are operative 
at the same time in effecting the wear and tear of the heel, and 
hence, full evidence being procurable by you, it is in your power 
gradually to modify and correct the error. 

One thing is primarily necessary to grace, as well as to 
beauty, — form. But, even given form, beauty of the highest 
order cannot exist without grace. Grace, in turn, cannot exist 
without freedom of action in every part of the body. Nothing 
so mnrs it as constriction of the trunk and feet. Why do the 
movements of little girls dancing give so much pleasure to the' 
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spectntor, btit tlint they exbibit the natiirnl freedom of move- 
ment belonging to youth? There may not be pveaent any 
piirticiitar physical beauty, and yet this endowment alone is 
ravishing. Olweive only a few years afterward tbe movements 
of the same giria when similarly engaged, and see bow the grace, 
which should by education have increaaed, has largely departed 
or entirely vanished. Whence does this arise but from the habit 
of constraining diess having reduced vigor and suppleness of 
bodyf Tbe trunk, arms, and legs have lost the bnbit of subtle 
turns of beauty, wliich glide into each other with rhythmical 
Sow. Stiflbess pervades the whole carriage, whether in sitting, 
walking, dancing, or running; which last has come to be well- 
nigb impossible. Tliousands of women who have within them 
iufinite capacity for grace, always move constrainedly through 
life, in their stifling and circulation-impeding corsets, their 
excruciating shoes, and, when fashion so wills, in sleeves so tight 
AS to restrict them to tbe gestures of a kangaroo. Look on at 
ball-play, or at any pastime where young men are congregated, 
ftud see their athletic pose and movement and unconfined grace, 
and what a contrast do we find between them and the majority 
of yonng women in physical development and the highest being ! 
So it often comes to [»tss that many individuals of the fair sex, 
which nature has most distinctively endowed with capacity for 
grace, deliberately abdicate with their rights tbeir fullest empire 
over men. 

If we were instructing girls and young women in calis- 
thenics, we would surely take advantage of the eti'ecta produced 
in tbe bearing of the whole person by Ibe carrying of objects 
like water-jnrs upon the bend. No one wlio lias ever been in 
climes where women thus habitually bear such burdens can have 
any doubt as to the excellence of the training for securing 
graceful attitude. Tlie arms, too, as tliey are sometimes raised 
Blternately at lutervnls, to re-adjust the burden or to insufe its 
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safotv, toucUing witli the fliiger-tip3 the poised Jar or other ob- 
ject, come in for a share of tmining in grace Hi I lie ss. The first 
meeting of Jaeoli with the beaiitiful Rebecca nt the well wna 
Biniriilnrly adnptutl, fiom the setting in wUicb she appeared, to 
bring about the love nt Qrst sight that ensued. 

Montaigne remarks in one of his essays, that — 

Those mean TellowB tbst teuh to dance, Dot being able tn repreMDt lh« 
preBcnce and (Iwcncy of our nohlennw, »re fiiln to supply 11 witli dangproua 1p»i» 
•tid Dtlier itnvgf motiuns and rantastlr tHcka. And the ladies are less pni. to 
It III daDi'es ivhere tlipre are acvernl covpfrt, cbanget, and quick mnllnns of Uia 
body, than tn some other of a more solemn liind, wliore Ihey are only to more * 
natural pace, and to represent their onlinniy grace and presence- 
Tills is bnt equivalent to saying that twinkling feet, leaps, 
and pigeon-wings may but serve to conceal total lack of grace. 
The movements which approach moat closely to the hnbittial 
ones of life are the crucial tests of inherent grace, the rarest 
of all graces being the pose and movement of the head on well- 
turned shoidders. The physical elements, the machinery, are 
often present, but not the movement which should be associated 
with them. To produce this special gracefulness, nothing i 
more efUcient thau the exercise of carrying on the head a tight 
bnnlen, high enough to require balancing. Women, it is true, 
are in some countries obliged to carry burdens so great as to 
degrade, inste.id of improving, form and movement ; but we have 
already pointed out that any kind of labor pushed to the point of 
toil is destructive, instead of promotive, of physical well-being. 
It must be remembered, therefore, when we speak of the bene- I 
ficial effect on gracefulness of qarryiug burdens upon the bead, 
that we psuhide exercise involving toil, and even what might he 
called labor, and refer exclusively to exercise which, as deter- 
mined by the muscular force necessary to accomplish it, and by 
the time required for its performance, any one would consider J 
light. Cnlisthenic exercises look to the improvement of thai 
physical condition, as representing vitality, and to rooudiDjI 
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miiHcles, aa representing benuty of form and one of the first 
conditions of gracefulness. The kind of exercise just reconi- 
mendeil ns especially conducive to gmceftilness, wliethcr grow- 
ing out of the hiiliits of the country or undertaken lor the sake 
of its sjwcial etfecls, ninkes excellent traiuing for co-ordinating 
difftTcut parts of the body, from the crown of the head to the 
Kile of the foot. The centre of gravity of the burden requiring 
to be maintained, the moat perfect accord in the movement of 
the bearer is necessitated. The head erect, neck and spine 
acting together, all must harmonize exactly with the pace. One of 
the most charming sights that ever gratified our artistic sense in 
a foreign land was the lithe, vigorous figure of a young girl clad 
in a single garment, with n basket of limes poised gracefully upon 
lier head. After a little practice, the effort necessary at first to 
balancing an oliject of some height, snch as a water-jar, entirely 
ceases, and the sense of ease with which it can be done 19 
pleasnrable. The burden seems to have become part of the 
bearer, and when relieved of it the educated spinal column 
ceases not to a.<)sert its gain, especially in the gracefulness of 
the pose of the head. 

Only in April last. Dr. Ellis, whose views on standing and 
vralking Mr. Finck so approvingly quotes, a pjjea red in an elaborate 
article, in Wood's " Medical and Surgical Monographs" (William 
Wood & Co.. New York), entitled " The Foot." The writer is Dr. 
Thoraae 8. Ellis, Consulting Surgeon to the General Infirmary 
at Gloucester, England. As this is Dr. Ellis's last word on the 
structure of the foot, standing, and walking ; as the exercise of 
walking is the most general of any among mankind; and ns 
upon the proper execution of it much of the development 
and neai'ly all grace of person depend, the subject is one of 
SDcli great importance that we here pursue it in the most 
effective of all methods by challenging the accuracy of Dr. 
Ellis's conclusion. That a monograph of one hundred and one 
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well-written, well -pi hi ted, nnd well-illustrated pages should 
bave been ilevoted by a nmn perfectly conversant witli the 
anatomy of the foul, and Laving, through a persoual accident 
to that member, bad his atteation directed to it in a way seem- 
ingly sure to be productive of the most valuable results, but 
abould have reached what may, with literal preciBion, be termed 
a lame and impotent eonclusiou, would be marvelous to any one 
who does not know what constant experience tenches, that the 
imagination, like the vaulting ambition of which Shakespeare 
epeaka, frequently o'ei-leaps itself and falls on t'otlier side. Facts 
Dr, Ellis gives us in plenty, — facts excellently well stated. It is 
not with reference to his allegntious as to these tLtt we quarrel, 
but with his conclusion. 

Dr. Ellis sets out by saying that each foot is the counter- 
part nnd complement of the other. We reply that the human 
body having only two feet, if one is the connterimrt of the other, 
it is necessarily its complement. But let us consider the ajiecial 
feature which, in Br. Ellis's eyes, makes one foot peculiarly 
complementarj' to the other. The foot is, he says, ou its inner, 
under aspect, n semi-dome, from which circumstance arises 
the fact that if one foot forma a semi-tlome, of course the other 
also forming a semi-dome, the tiro together form a dome. 

These are facta, but the conception was a most unhappy 
one for Dr. Ellis's conclusions, for, having once adopted it, the 
idea of the strength inherent in the dome subordinates all other 
facts thenceforth, and we have the position of both standing and 
walking regarded by him as referable to this dome-like form of 
the two feet in conjunction. Now, one should think that, of all 
things palpable, the fallacy in this conclusion would be self- 
evident. It would really seem, when one remembers bow sub- 
sidiarily the feet act with reference to each other, as compared 
with their action with reference to the exigencies of the move- 
ment of the trunk of the body, all idea of Joint dome-like 
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constrnction relating to their acting in conjunction for the sup- 
port of the trunk would be awept away. What becomes of the 
dome nhen a man is running, when he is hopping, when be ia 
dancing, when he is piiicticing at savate — a.ve, when iie is mod- 
erately walking, or even stnnifing in an ordinary poailion ? The 
feet are acting in concert, but the concert with which they act 
never fulfills the ilemands uf the dome structure, for one semi- 
dome is in one place while the other semi-dome is in another. 
Hence, Dr. EUia's conclusion, that one waliis to the best advan- 
tage with parallel feet is not deducible from the proposition 
elated, for, even in walking, the two semi-domes are alternately 
passing each other, not combining for dome strength. 

Dr. Ellis indicates that, just as one walking with parallel 
feet thus best propels the body with the rise and backward 
thrust of the great toe*, so also the ordinary dancer rises and 
falls best on the great toes of parallel feet. We think that 
propulsion of the body can be best effected by the Hue formed 
by the great toe and the ball of the foot when placed in tiie 
position secured by turning the feet slightly out, because then 
one combines the spring of the great toe with that line in a more 
effective position for thrusting. But even were this not so, 
equally important with the means of propulsion of the body, are 
tliose of maintenance to the best advantage of its equilibrium. 
A crucial test of what should be the position of the feet with 
reference to eqnilibrium, and consequently with reference to the 
best control and action of the body, ought to be, and is, ihtf 
effect of that position in which the feet touch the ground with the 
minimum of surface capable of supporting the body, as we ol> 
serve practiced in some of the movements of the ballet-dancer. 
Xow, such dancers do not, in tip-toe passages of the ballet, staud 
or move with parallel feet, as any one may see from the parquet or 
boxes of a theatre, for the curve of the sole of the foot is visible 
from the fVont. If, as any one with a quick eye can detect, the 
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dancer, wbetlier standing, wnlking, or dancing on the points of 
the toes, nilowB tlie Leels to subside until tliey touch the floor, 
the toes nre proved to have been welt turned out. In fuel, wlien 
the weight of the dancer is resting on the points of the toes, it 
is only upon condition tlmt the foot, and consequently the 
inside of the leg, fihnll be slightly turned out, that graoeftil 
movements, or indeed any but those most iosecuie and awkward, 
can take place without losing the balance. Hence, if this be 
under the great disadvantnge of the tip-toe position of the 
danoer, it must he also true for the position where the feet ars 
placed as in walking, that by turning the toes slightly otit< 
eqnilibrium and graceful movement are best secured. 

Dr. Ellis asks ironically whether it is really the fact, as ha*. 
T)een alleged, that the body stands on a broafler base with the 
toes turned out than it does when the fc6t are parallel. It seems 
to him, he says, that with parallel feel the body would, as the 
poet says, stand on a broader base, 

Like K lower tbat eCood fbur-eqnare to ever; wind that blew. 

Dr. Ellis does not state the case fairly, for when be makes 
the suppositious tower of the human body stand " four-square" 
be assumes that the heels are apart, but when he makes this 
same tower stand in angular fashion he assumes that the heels 
are touching. Now, neither in walking nor in standing, except 
in "attention" at drill, in bowing, and in "positions*' in 
dancing, arc the heels placed together. To make the comparisoD 
(airly, tlierefore, it is necessary to suppose that in both casei 
the heels are at the usual, or at least the same, distance apart, 
and that being done, the base of the body, as we have previously 
shown, is larger in area with the toes slightly turned out ihaa 
it is with the feet parallel, and therefore the equilibrium of the 
body more stable. 

Dr. Ellis takes direct issue with the military for their mode 
of marching. It follows from what we have said that we tliink 
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their views correct. Now that everywhere in the world the 
absurd Prussian drill originating a century and more ago has 
been gradually discarded, of carrying a free arm as if it were a 
lifeless appendage of the body, there is no ground for criticism 
of military marching. On parade there will always be some 
stiffness, as the men are en grande tenuCy but the present 
instruction is in the right direction, and, when it comes to real 
marching in the field, nature assei-ts itself and supplements 
the drill. 

We cannot but regret that Dr. Ellis has spent so much 
erudition, time, and labor in reaching a conclusion which 
observation and experience do not justify. That his work is 
well done from his point of view is the only reason why we have 
noticed it at length, fearing that it might to the inexperienced 
convey false impressions. The highest compliment that we can 
pay Dr. Ellis, short of agreeing with him, is in thus pains- 
takingly altogether dissenting from him, for the meed of 
excellence of demonstration, whether right or wrong, is to invite 
opposition, while mediocrity and weakness inevitably suffer 
neglect 



CHAPTER Xn. 

THE eVOLVTION Of THE AMERICAN OIRL. 

ALTHOUGH. ft3 Judge Hgliburton remsrka in " Sam Slick." 
women alwajs look out for tlie becoming, it aUould be 
ttdmittcd tlint they do not nlwajB find it. They are, it is true, 
tlirougk organizntion .tnd education, more gcnernlly desirous to 
please than are men, and tlierefore tliey are on that account mora 
ansiouij lo adopt ibe becoming in dress, but that tliey Lave any 
biglier sense of and liking Tor the becoming, as some women 
tliink, is a claim tliat can be diBprovetl by numerous facts. The 
autocrat of the world in feminine attire has been for decades a 
man, represented the world over by minor masculine poten- 

■ tates within their humbler domnins, and the universal cry of 
I TcU-dressed women is that they fiud among femule mantua- 
[ makers bo little taste and skill. 

As women dress, in the adornment sense, either directly to 

f please men, or, indirectly, in rivalry of each other with refertuce 

I to pleasing men, as one would be blind not to see at a wntering- 

I place, who observes the change that takes place in the dress of 

I iTomen as soon as the men begin to appear in numbers, it is 

I oonclusiTe that men are pleased with form and color as hnving 

I functions in the natural attractions of the sexes, and that 

women well know and utilize the fact. It is therefore certiiin, 

also, that women of sense recognize men as having discernment 

in form and color equal to that possessed by themselves. The 

Statement about women being gifted with finer taste than men is 

belied by the history of every decorative as well as higher art. 

Physiolt^ically, the sexes ought to lie, and experience shows 

■ that they arc, adnjited to each other in mind and taste, — in every 
I physical and mental attribute. The society condition and aspect 
i of men and women in all civilized countries are the joint jiroduct 

(143) 
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of indLvidiials of both BexcB.niore attention to dress Appearing 
in women than in men sokly becnuse such is the wish or the 
men as well as of the women themselves. The day was when 
men were quite as fastidious, faneiful, and fantastic as women in 
their dress. Now tliey otherwise iatisfy tlieir pride and vanity 
by making birds of paradise of their mates, aud taking to them- 
selves some of the credit for their choice and taste. ITie Lon- 
don Daily 2Jews said, not long ago, wlien discussin}r late attempts 
in Kn<rland to change the costume of gentlemen for dress ooca- 
sions, " Black makes a suitable background for anything. It is | 
chnracturiiitic of the abdicated lordship of man that he now 
dresses only to show off bis wife's clotlies." 

The standard of the day in taste in dress, no matter what 
the era of the world, represents little beyond love of variety. 
Being, up to a curtain point, imperative, it introduces, on account 
of the existence of ill-adapted physical traits, an immense amoimt 
of incongruity with every change. But, accepting it for what it 
is, with its greater than of old but still small latitude, it is only 
just to say that American women are given by tlie fashionable 
centre of the world tlie palm among foreigners for general good 
dressing. It must be rememltcred, however, that for every thou- ! 
sand who go abroad a million stay at home ; that of the thousand 
less than a hundred may enter cili'lcs of society comiKtent to 
Judge of what they speak; and that a still ftirther allowance 
must be made for the influence of the late undiRgnised foreign 
opinion of American feminine cliarms in money. But, with all 
these allowances, taking in sum the expressionof opinion abroad, ! 
the expression of opinion liy foreigners traveling in this conntry, 
and the opinion of our own countrymen, who travel in Europe 1 
as well as over the length and breadth of our own laud, the fe- I 
male population in this country is Iwtter dresseti than any other 1 
in the world, and the dressing of its female fashionable society ' 
compares with any to be seen in Europe. 
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One tiling, even if there were no otiier, woiilil, nfter making 
all due allowance for the impfHousncss of rashioti, confound vtith 
men the claim of untliinking women to greater taste for tlieir sex 
ns i'oint)ai-cd with the taste of men, — that mnltitndes of women 
do not take advantage of even the little latitude allowed hy the 
mnmlntea of fashion, in adaptation to the demands of individaal 
nfquirement of what must in the main be accepted. A girl is 
tall and narrow, let lis say, aa well as square in the shoulders; 
then, if the fiishion be higli-shonldered, nianyeuch will wear ex- 
cessively epaiiletled pnlfs on Heal-skiii and other coats, and what 
is wrong in nature ia thus inttde doiihly wrong hy art. If they 
arelong-waiflted, — one of the greatest hiemisliesin female form. — 
then thousands of girls exaggerate the exaggeration of the 
faehion, until, from armpit to hip, the body looks like a post. 
Given a dnmpy or a fat woman, whether tall or short, and she 
will be often found caparisoned in seal-skin or in velvet of the 
deepest pile. Let eome one lie flamed by nature to move with 
elephantine mien and trend, and she will often wear, drawn in at 
tlitf waist, with consummate asenranee of superlative gi-ace, an 
India shawl or gansy fabric at eventide that would make bewitch- 
ing the figure of a willowy girl. Why do they not see, if femi- 
nine taste is nuiver^l, that back of design, execution, and richest 
fabric must lie a profound sense of congruity, if one would se- 
cure the effect of dress? Suitableness to station, place, occasion, 
age, weather, and other conditions cannot be ignored. 

As Paris accords to American women of society a rank eqnni 
to that of the native Paiisisn in the artof dres8ing,and the just- 
ness of the view is confirmed by other evidence, we are entitletl 
to plume ourselves on at-couni of this exalted praise, from which 
Englishwomen are rigidly excluded as representing the lowest 
grade of refined inelegance. But the question here arises, — and 
it is the important one for which we set out to speak upon eventu- 
ally, — whether there are nut, fni- beauty, better things than its 
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accessories. In the fundamental attributes of attmctiveness 
American women far excel the French. Where American women 
excel the French is in beauty and greater breadth of mind, and 
■where Frenchwomen excel the American is in elegance and grace. 
The American has the better part, for elegance and grace will 
grow in her, but the Frenchwoman is distanced beyond recovery 
in the field of l)eaut3\ Beauty in the Frenchwoman of the cen- 
tury is as rare as it is common in the American during the last 
twenty years. Modern observers, with one accord, note the de- 
ficienc}^ of both male and female l)eauty in France. The men 
are generally short and hirsute, and the women rarely handsome, 
their charm consisting in their elegance and vivacity. Mark 
Twain long ago put on record his opinion of the beauty of the 
renowned grisette. But, perhaps, of all plainness in France, 
that of the middle-aged Parisian bourgeoise is the most marked. 
Brought up in a social atmospliere where the idea of sexuality 
lies less dormant than an3^where else in the world, finding it next 
to impossible renoncer a plaire, as she calls it, she frequently 
makes herself to unaccustomed eyes hideous in her antique 
youthfulness. To grow old gracefully is not given to any one 
who tries to seem, not younger than one is, but younger than one 
feels in body and mind, for age is not sti4ctly conformable to 
years. The verses in which B^ranger describes the frisky grand- 
mother, enlivened with a glass of wine, and become confidential 
to her minx of a granddaughter on the subject of her youthful 
love-passages, is not so far-fetched as it might appear to the in- 
experienced. At least, an old Frenchman with whom we were 
acquainted must have thought the picture life-like, as he once glee- 
fully recited to us a verse of the song, ending with its refrain : — 

Comblen Je re^rrette 
Mod bras si dodu, 
Ma jambe blen faite, 
Et le temps perdu. 

It is, then, to be concluded, if we have so far written to any 
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purpose, that in tlic person of the wonrer there la Bumelhing 
more fldmimble tlisin in mere clotliea themselves. The kernel 
ought to be iinire valuable luid uttractive than tiie husk or shell. 
SeusiMe women seek to make more than clolIica-raekB of them- 
selves ; but, alas! Iiow innny there are who care not what lies be- 
neatb, and are oblivious, if they ever knew, that the Queen of 
Sbeba's wealth of attire would not compensate for a carriage 
which makes its richness grotesquel The most seduetive of dry- 
goods, even though they be eupiKirted by the ehaping of the 
finest cotton-wool, do not ropresent female grace and Iteauty. 
Tlie wise matrons and virgins will not be provoked if we speak 
feelingly in the interest of the whole of the adorable sex. Espe- 
cinlly would it Ije ungrateful to hold us responsible for plain 
speaking, when our whole intent and aim are to indicate ways 
and means by which the results generally desired, and never suc- 
cessfully sought otherwise, are the likeliest of attainment. 

Before the glance of an anatomist, or even of a connoisseur 
in female lieauty, all art of dressing not based on natural gifts, 
is the Bimi^iest artifice, the most transparent disguise. The 
cotton-fields of the world hare not within their bursting poda 
the witching grace and beauty that lie in the individual moods 
of nature in the female form. Suppose, for a moment, that an 
nrtist were to Gil out every lacking roundness, and the best 
Parisian corset-shapes were to compel too great exuberance to 
yield, still standing in the way would remain the stalwart fact 
that artiliolal figure and constraint to the explosive point 
cannot imitate the subtle Hues of beauty, or, more than all, 
impart to movement the slightest grace. No stern mentors we, 
or we should be moralizing on the dangers of female beauty, 
instead of seeking to improve it. We do not forget the sound 
observations of the Horr Professor Tciifelsdrfickh, when he says, 
" Thus in this one pregnant subject of clothes, rightly under- 
stood, is included all that men have thought, dreamed, done, 
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Bjirl bueii; tlie whole extGrtinl universe and what it holds is but 
clothing; and tlie essence of all Bcieuce lies in the philosophy vf 
clolhes." And ngaiti, " Is not the Tair Talnic of Booiety itself, 
with ita royal mantles and pontifical stolea, whereby, (Vom 
nakedness and disinemlierinent, we are organized into polities, 
into nations, and a whole co-operating mankind, tlie creation, as 
has olXcn been irrofiagably evinced, of the tailor alone f" On 
the contrary, well do we know besides, with tbat cynical 
professor, that clothes arc the invention of the arch-enemy of 
mankind, or, at least, that his interference in earthly affairs led 
to their introduction, and moreover, that so originating with the 
father of lies, they cannot be expected to be perfectly truthful. 
But, therefore, our aim should l)e nil the more, while accepting 
the inevitable, to demonstrate that woman in this present em is 
more worthy than her clothes, and by improving the truthful- 
ness of her form and the untruthfulness of them, to sliame the 
very devil. 

Retrospectively going back just fifty years, and confining 
our attention to this country, we shall find that evolution in 
politics, society, and clothes have been coincident in time. 
Politics having no relation to clothes iu the lesthetic sense, 
being more often found in company with seediness, the last two 
conditions, which are Intimately associated, alone invite our 
attention. Just fifty years ago CnliTornia was not thought of, 
Chicago was only three years old, Dickens was describing New 
York as a long, flat, strjiggling city, while Philadelphia had been 
built only about half-way across from the Delaware to the 
Schuylkill. Scattering F. F.V.'s represented, in the North as 
well as in the South, the cream of society. Only the three 
hundred (leaving out the Thespians) of Thcrmopylse were 
known to fame, the six hundred had not charged at Balaclava, 
and the four hundred had not emerged from the hoary ancestry 
of New York. The nouveaux riches lived aud died unknown. 
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Society in all rimks plodded on from yetir to yenr with sciirceiy 
any but the local excitements of n schiitzen ^mrlc or of a volun- 
tcer-tlreman's figlit; the universal pletlioni finding at lust eonie 
relief in the blood-letting of the aggressive Mexioivii war. That 
over, the hLimdriim of national and Bocial existence returned, 
tempered by the ever-present social sentiment of all eonimuuities 
as to how we apples swim. 

Then came tlie Brnt event since the Revolution which 
profQundly stirred the pulses of the peopTe. Amidst it, all 
Bocial liues were swept away, and out of a heterogeneous people 
living under one government came to the great majority a deep 
sense of nationftlity. Fused niid welded in the lleroe heat of the 
war, the diverse elements, and even the side which finally broke 
away, shattered tinder the momentum of the advancing hosts, 
learned to recognize and admit that, aller all, blood is thicker 
than water, and that it now, more firmly than ever before, 
cements the bond of niiion. Destrnetion untold there was, of 
conrse, during this fearful time, blight of alt sorts, but from 
them has emerged a nation feeling in almost every individual 
man that its destiny lies within itself to be the most favored and 
powerful upon earth. 

What social phases had been exhibited during that quarter 
of a century I Tlie population at the l>eginning (1840), of not 
quite twenty millions, was, l)y tlie end of the war, about twice 
that amount, dispersed over an immense territory, its greatest 
density still upon the Atlantic sea-boartl. The primitive times 
from the Revolution, lingering in 1840, when many children still 
attende<l the pnblio scliools of the city bare-foot, had been 
gradually disappearing, by the beginning of the war bad almost 
gone, and by the end of it had finally departed. Ideas of 
comfort, luxury, mnnuers, dress, had become, however correct 
or otherwise, common property. Dwellings there had been 
plenty in 1840, arcbitdoture scarcely any. The wood-fire, so 
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delightful now to the fancy, was in 1840 still lingering in old- 
fashioned houses, having roasted the preceding generations in 
the face while it left their backs to freeze. The beginning of 
the century had seen people not even properl}* shod for inclem- 
encies of weather. Our grandfathers and great-grandfathers got 
along pretty well, for, about the beginning of the century, 
except for dress occasions, they had given up small-clothes 
and adopted the much-ridiculed pantaloons. When they went 
abroad in rain, hail, or snow, they put on stout boots ; but their 
helpmates, as late as 1840, were still wearing paper-soled slippers 
over their white-stockinged feet, crossed by laces which passed 
behind the ankle and were tied in front. If they must needs 
brave the weather, they had no other resource than to drag on 
primitive round-toed rubber shoes, which, if cold, required 
thawing out before they could be got on even at the expense of 
exertions which would have cost a saint his canonization. 
Underclothing was not so suitable or profuse in quantity as it 
is now, and we much fear that the heirlooms of ivory hands on 
ebony staffs betoken that the skin at the beginning of the 
centurj' was not in so hj-gienic a condition as it is at present. 
Despite the fact of the existence of the sturdy souls that history 
depicts as the almost invariable possession of the women of the 
Revolutionary period, and the sturdy bodies which portraits 
often represent them to have had, it is the fact, that after the 
beginning of the century, up to about 1840, American women of 
the better classes did not give evidence of anything like exuber- 
ant health. First of all, it is not to be expected that any people 
can in a few generations become reconciled to the entirely new 
conditions which cease to manifest themselves in the system by 
what we call acclimatization. They were in the cities, as 
countrywomen generally are now, too much housed, took too 
little exercise, had too little amusement, and were not health* 
fully clothed. The year 1840 saw the remnants of the decaying 
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pnetiin of exmcamtwglT tigtaMad^, of mhitk a eoaeoaluat 
WM* ma oecaainaal *''"*'*c tt ta oaMp—y, asaocialcd with audi 
synpathjT aaMs^ wof ■ far a ae h swaeC aemibUitj. alUKMi^ 
MOW of the ai^odlT did titter aa tk«]r nipficd Uw laeea of tte 
guiltilj refhtctor; atajs. Alboas ware isdiafiennble adjoneta 
aa aafetj-TalTM of aaotiment among giris, wIimc pUtoaie (Head* 
ship laxariantlj Soonsbed. The tendenc; or tbe than «aa . 
huindrum, narrov, and bcksdsisical. lowanl nervoos comtito- 
UoD, and to tvpes piinically fiv inferior to tluwe wfak^ aia 



A &«w era set ia al>ov( 189*, of whii^ the dawn waa acarcalj 
penwptiUe teo years before, and steadily adTanccd In tbe plija- 
kal and nealal enlinre v( vom^o, in wkicb the prognss since 
has Ijeen truly astoni^liing. Mocli as rtnuuBS to he don«. vicious 
asaretfae rdicsof tbe former aiihrgietiic life, ioiwcd ofair. exer- 
ase.aiMl bealliiful draw, women Htaad.as it vere.on a tnouotais- 
topof freedom compared with tbeir coudiliwu only fiftr jrenrs ago. 
TboM most (krored of fortnne. who are at the same tine en- 
dowed with good sense, leave in their behalf srarcely anything 
to be deaimL Slost seem to be in some degree adrancing. 
If we see many stnigglen, it must be recognized that soch rattrt 
erer be pres«tit in the march of progreaa. They serve at least 
to make conspicDoas the merit of those who lead the x-sn. 

The chief rule for the promotion of liexuty are the i^eking 
of Gresh air, eleaulineaa of person, moderate exercise, nmritions, 
pabUable. and varied food, unfettered bo<iy and limbs, regular 
work, with oet^aaioDal amasement. and regularity of habits in 
walking and steeping. Of all else, subservient to these, we shall, 
as iu duty bounil, speak when we come to details, in their proper 
plnee. We repeat that the present generation is tui 8U]>erior in 
Iiealtfa and )>eauty to those generations wlitch have preceded it. 
The same improved conditions which have led to this consum- 
mation are still operative to raise future generations to a still 
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higher plane of being. Tbe Countess of Jersey said lutt-ly, in 
&B article in 37ie Nineteenth Century, repudiutlng tlie idea tliat 
ill England village^irle are not so robust as they were ■ — 

Grnntliig, howevpr, u beslile Ilia present qucBUon, Uiat village-girli are 
nnt so atunl; sa tlioy ufi'il tii be, !■ It posBlbln fcir any otiu with tbe moat elemcD- 
tary piwprBaucloppoMuHltiiiaforobBcrvatiuii to dnny that the iiiB]orit;or girls 
"In 8ii!li^ly " are not only an alrutig as their pr(»tei-eBcon) of, aay, thirty year* ago, 
but that they are fliier aud taller than thtea were, and poauesi a greatpr alt of 
health and Tltallty I . . . , The yoang laily, witb Tiir amund bi'r lii>»l«, 
and hiT channing eoin|>anlniiB eland Blilvcrln^ on tbe brink of Uie pond, 
and never lh[ukora»uniiu^ the skatei of whli^h Mr. Winkle la eo slcrcily 
deprived. To bave poaieui'd any hnou at all must have boen a cDQsldorable ad- 
vance ou the practice of earlier daya i as bnUi tbe text and ItluBtraliuns of old 
Dirv-cia represent the heroines aa walking abiiiit In the couuirj to tliln shoe*. 
Mls» EdBuworth'a Angelina, In r.imU /f»mi««, wnnderB on the Wi'iah Innunt- 
alna In a!(|iperB " of the tlilnnest kld-lmtlit^r," Bud wc are not anrpriBCd tn Icaro 
that, whpD Bbe loet brx way, one fell off and tbe other waa cut through by tbe 



If these things are true of the England of to-dny, how much 
more wide-spread the fnvorable change of whidi llie Coontess 
et>eak8 is in this coiuilry, where prosperity is far more widclj- 
dltTu^ed than in Englnnd. If, by taking thoiigitt, it is not possi- 
ble within a life-time to increiise one's statnre by a cnbit, it is 
at least, as exi>ericnue is proving, possible and certain, by the i 
observance of hygienic laws to Btrengthen and iKautify tho 
person, and to leave the precious i^ift to posterity. 

The conoomiLiint social aspects of the war-times were not 
less striking in their way than wera the political convulsion, np- , 
heaval, and recasting of outgrown conditions. Social barriers, 
aa was noted, were completely broken down ; rich men, as such, 
first appeared pi-omioently u|wn the scene of alTairs; society re- j 
oi'ifaiiized upon a more liberal, more luxurious, and less virtuous 
basis. The demi-mondaine, far moie iuQnential than the Greek 1 
helaira had ever been, imposed her laws of dress across the I 
ocean. Some American women could even copy her lines of 
languor that mean debauchery, while all, more or less know- 
ingly or unknowingly, were chained, under penalty of ridicule,. 
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demi-mondaine fashion's chariot-wlieeis. So it lias' remained 
to some degi-ce eveu to tbe present day, the victovieB of the 
tieminns working onlj' paitial emnncipatioD. Bnt the day is 
noL far distant, as it seems to us, when the American womnn, 
then tJie inogt eilucated. iHjautifiil, and graeefiil of her sex upon 
earth, will no longer he in leading-strings to Paris or iiny 
other place, but, by the right of her anpcriority in mind and 
body, will, if there be any law to be imposed, lay it down for the 

it of the world, 
French dressing is the most highly aitiflcial of any that has 
been devised. It recognizes no national costnme, no 
etbnic growth of garb. It would, if it were able, take from tho 
lovely Siwnish inaid her enehanting mantilla, nnd in place of it 
bestow upon her n Parisian hat. All limes and peoples seen 
through it become blended in what Mr. Mautalini would call one 
demnition body, in which we at the present puriod see our Biddy 
wandering iu liewildering richness of attire to the portals where 
she expects to save lier soul. S(«)th to say, no better is to be 
€X]>ected of the utter want of taste and originality among 
thousands of our countrywomen. For who, after all, must be 
excluded fl-oni tlie title of our countrywomen? All must he 
classed as such who have arrived as immigrants by ship-loads, as 
well as those wUo have, generation after generation, lived among 
refinements not to l>o exceeded by those of Europe. Can the 
woman who stej^ out of salwts or brogans on our shores, who 
had never at one time more tlmn a single linsey-woolsey gown, 
who had never enjoyeil variety of food, who had all her life 
been stinted in mind and body, be expected to see that silks aud 
velrets and feathers, pitcli fork-piled, and meat three times a day, 
do not constitute the sum of human bliss? How few there 
are oisuch who sometimes throng tbe streets of our large cities, 
■who are as modest aa Teresa Panza, and could possibly suspect 
irnth, as she did, when she thought that people might say 
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of her as countess, " See how proud the slattern goes ; yesterday 
she was spinning of flax, and went to church with her petticoat 
over her head, and now to-day she goes in a cloak with brooches, 
puffed up so big that she cannot see us." 

There are in the female form, as well as in the male, certain 
main proportions from which tliere can be no great divergence 
without entailing blemish. It is in consequence of this fact that 
unfemininely -formed women, but never femininely-formed ones, 
look well as pages upon the stage. These main proportions are 
the length from the top of the head to the top of the shoulder, 
from the top of the shoulder to the waist, from the waist to the 
hip-joint (the hip-joint, not the hip-bone), and the length from 
the hip-joint to the sole of the foot. It ought to be obvious, 
however, that the length from the top of the head to the top of 
the shoulder may, with reference to the other dimensions, be 
proportionally correct, and yet that the shoulder itself may be 
unfemininely square. Besides that, the curve fronf the jaw-bone 
to the extreme end of the shoulder, which is one of the most 
lovely of the typical curves in woman, may not be correct. 
Therefore it is that these and other proportions are not to be 
assumed as correct because those which we have noted as the 
main proportions chance to be. The main proportions may be 
correct and the details wrong. All that is intended, by speaking 
of the main proportions, is to indicate that these are indispens- 
able as the basis of fine form, and that without them no correct- 
ness of form in single members can compensate for the defect. 

In all the higher, as compared with the lower, races of man- 
kind the length of the leg is greater and that of the arm less. 
Tliis was so well known to the Oreeks tliat their statues of the 
gods and demi-gods (and it must be remembered that those 
statues were alwaj^s intended to represent ideal human forAi) are 
given great lengtli of lower limb, so as to suggest greater grace 
or dignity of carriage. There is among women, as compared 
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nitli men of tUe snmc mcc, no essential difli-rence in tlie rotative 
len^tli of the npper ami lower limbs ; biiL, innsniueb ns llic tliigh 
of woninn, nnlikv tliat of mai), gradually expands from the linee 
upirnnl, witlioitt appreuintile brenk in tbe curve, until it floirs 
int" the rounding hip, reversing the enrve only at the waist, lUe 
cffpiit of relatively greater length of the lower limbs is produced, 
and is one of the characteristic beauties of the scs. It is, per- 
liapit, the effect produced by this cause wbich Tennyson had in 
mind when he wrote, "A daughter of tlie gods, divinely tall, 
and most divinely fair." The elfwt of height in women Itcyond 
the aetnal stature is, of course, produced by the relative, not the 
xbsobite, lengtli of lower timbs. 

All artists and competent critics, the Song of Solomon, and 
amorous verses of all ages are in act-ord as to the special femi- 
nine Iteaiity of the bosom, women themselves evidencing, through 
their universal habit of dressing, appreciation of -the fact, some- 
times within and sometimes beyond the Iwunds of modesty. It 
would therefore seem, at the fii-st glance, as if every individual 
woman, of all races and countries, would know what constitutes 
beauty in the liosora. Yet, that this is not tbe case is clearly 
proved by the fact that women sometimes congratulate themselves 
Upon tlieir ability to dress low because tlie bosom happens to be 
low. A low bosom does not, by any means, represent a high, 
civilieed tyyie of female confonnntiou. The lowest type of bosom 
ie tol>e found only among savages, who»c women sometimes have 
breasts so elongated as to be passed, liiie ilaccid bags, over the 
shoulder or under the armpit, for tlie purix'se of suckling their 
ohildren. No such deformity, however, is to be found anywhere 
among the higiicr races of mankind. The condition represents 
an extremely low physical type, not common oven to all savage 
race 

Among the liigher races, an inferior type of bosom gcies no 
farlber than to be extremely low or flat, and tlicse conilitions 
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conjoined evidence little vitnlitj'. The higlieat type of bosom, on 
the contrary, is not only placetl well up oil the chest, bat can be 
best described na of slightly pine-npplc form. The female chest 
is normally more prominent thnn man's, and the bosom, to be 
beautiful, should occupj' its most salient portion. In passing, 
it is well to utter here u cautiou against the esthetic cbnr- 
latnnism which sometimes profeasea to develop the busoni by 
mechnitical means. Tbe glandular structure, determining its size 
and contour, forbids the possibility of attaining success in any 
suL'li way. Unless its glandular constitution can be improved 
in nutrition, by which the glands themselvee would undergo 
increase of tissue, nothing can be done for modlBcation of the 
bosom either as to its size or shape, aud tbe veriest quack could 
not pretend to change its position. 

It follows, from what has been said as to tbe main propor- 
tions of tbe figure, that all modes of dressing should carefully 
avoid excess. Whatever may be the fashion, such subtle modi- 
fication of it should be adopted as cannot possibly serve to in- 
crease usturnl defects, or to exaggerate beauties which, having 
reached their natural limit, would become by exaggeration de- 
fects. This latter mistake represents nn unfortunate tendency 
among mankind genemlly. It docs not follow, because a huge 
waist or foot is unsightly, that the smaller the waist and the foot 
tbe prettier. Waists are to be seen now, even in the dimiuished 
practice of tight-lacing, that make one fairly ereeble, and feet eo 
pinched and stumpy that they look more like hoofs than feet. 
What looks unnatural, whether natural or artificial, conveys dis- 
B.itis faction to {he spectator. A wasp-waist, violating tbe con- 
ception of well-formed womanhood, elicits not only disgust at ' 
the vulgarity of it, but abolishes sexual attraction. Tight shoes, 
always evicient as tight, bear the impress of vulgarity, and make 
graceful movement impossible. Even gloves too small for the 
hand of the wearer are abominable. Few things can exceed the 
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vuignrity of a piiiliij- LanJ crjin|>ed in n eliort, tigbt glove, 
whence at the top il bulges like a plucked partridge-breast. 

Probably nothing tlmt has taken plaee in the revolntion 
which has changed women's dress and bodily hnbita during the 
last hulf-centmy has Iwen more conducive to their weU-l>cing 
than their general disuse of extremely tiglit-Incing, The practice 
is inconsistent with health, inconsistent with benuty au<t with 
grace, and inconsistent with gentility. The pressure exercised 
to the injury of the internal orgnns of the )>ody, njiou whose 
healthy action the tone of the whole system dc|>eud8, ceasea in 
injurious effect only with the skeleton itself, whose deformity 
under snch treatment is shown by s])eeimens in our anatomical 
museums. Tlie very vital air, the free gift of heaven, is not 
used as nature intended. Look nt the face and walk of any 
tight-lacing girl or woman, for the unhealthy index of the trav- 
esty of nature through artifice, which but degrades the form. 
There is no healthy brenthing for mankind unless it proceeds 
from the depths of the lungs of an unconstrained thorax. ' 
Rabbits breathe from the upjier parts of their lungs, for it is 
their nature so to do, but not tlint of human beings, and in conse- 
quence they seem to be nibbling at the air, as some women really 
are without so seeming, unless they are Iwtrayed by lieing called 
upon for some sudden exertion while still conlined in the 
strait- waistcoat of tightly-laced corsets. 

How any one can expect to possess beauty of person without 
freedom of movement, or to retain Iwauty of face, which is, as a 
Quality, simply irradiatiou of health and beauty of form, or to 
exhibit grace, while hampered and fettered by dress, is a mys- 
tery. The practice among women of wearing shoes too tight is 
decreasing, but it is still fur too prevalent. How, otherwise, 
will one account for it, that women, the roundness of whose feet 
gives them, in the wearing of shoes, great advantage over men 
in their rugged, muscular development of foot, are so often lame 
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at 40 yeara of age, while men goneraliy pass through life with ' 
only an occasional twinge? How, otherwise, can one account , 
for tlie fhut tlist dealers in shoes tell us that they often find it 
politic to mai'k women's shoes a nnmher below what they reiilly 
are? How, otlierwise, shall the fact bo accounted for that, when 
we personally, before bathing-shoes and etockinga came into 
fashion, made an inspection of a sea-beaeh wliere hundreds of 
fair feet were diaporting themselves in the intervals of a dip in 
the water, we observed so many marks exceedingly like those 
produced by tight shoes? 

As we liave elsewiiere mentioned, tlic Ciiinese conimoualty, 
who wear tlieir peculiar shoes in whicli tlie foot is rigidly held, 
lose the symmetrical contour of the calf of tlie leg. All tight , 
shoes of European make have the same effect, through not allow- 
ing free play to the muscles of the leg. Thuy have some ill 
elTects which even the Chinese shoe has not, for it is roomy. 
They impede the circulation in the foot, thereby impair the 
■ nutrition of the part, and cause 'it in winter to snffer greatly 
from cold. They deform the foot itself, injure the development 
of the leg, and prevent the easy carriage of the body. 

In the work by Mr, Finck,from which we quoted in the last 
chapter, he e.Tpreases, as was there mentioned, the opinion that 
the brunette type of beanty is to anpersedc all other types in 
the Caucasian race. We, on the contrary, think that the future 
will find room for all types of beauty, from the delicately-tinted 
blonde to the richest brunette tinge, through all the intermediate 
grades, from the skin belonging to golden locks, to that through 
every shade of chestnut and brown, through the hues of Titian 
to the deepest black. Nature has within lier power iiiGnite re- 
sources, and as variety is one of her most signal, ever-pleasing ! 
charms, it is not to be supposed that she will limit it in the 
attributes of the fairest of her productions. All types of 
female beauty have their male admirers, mostly bound exclusively 
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to one; aii<I ihe law which this work bus soagbt clear] v to 
defiue rendera it impossible that this ndmiratioD, which involves 
sexual selection, should not Tor atl rntiire time result in the 
lu&inteDAnce and enhancement, and perhaps increase, of various 
tyi>es of female beauty. . 

This we s.iy nnd believe, despite the fact that a theory Ims 
been bruache<) williin a few years that, iu the white race, the dark 
type of complexion mu8t, as representing greater stnminn than 
the light type of complexion, gnulunlly supersede the light type. 
This is equivalent to asserting that, tliruiigh the force of natural 
•election, the dark type of C4>mplexioii. a^ representing the more 
vigorous constitution as compare<l with the light type, will en- 
dure, to the exclnsion of the other, as the survival of the fittest 
in individual umi aggregate human life in certain latitudes. If 
this theory represented fact, then it would have to be conceded 
that sexual selection could not. in that event, contend against 
natural selection, pure and simple. But, in the first place, it may 
be cogently replied tlint complexion, so fur as it signifies cooeti- 
tDtion (and it indisputably docs indic-ite traits of constitution), 
indicates it only with reference to its relative adaptedness or un- 
adapteilncss to climate ; iu the second place, that the statistics 
HO far accumnlnte<i in support of the theory are, to the l>eRt of 
our knowledge and Iwlief, chieSy confined to the British Islands ; 
and, thirdly, that they are even there regarded as not by any 
means conclusive. We shall, therefore, until otherwise informed, 
continue to believe that, in llie white mce, williin the general 
range of the temperate zones, ditrk and light compleEions are 
equally Gtted to existing exterior physical conditions, and that 
therefore their relative proportions are entirely controllable by 
sexual selection. 

Examining into the conditions of Spain existing throngh 
the period which is historical, we Bhall see reason for the pn-va- 
lence there of grace and lieauty at the present time, and looking 
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beyotiil, into tlie conditions existing in tbis uoiuitry, we sbnll 
also aee, through Apparent disBiinilnrity of onuses, tUnt similarity 
in tUeni really exists, leading to lUe concliisioii that the future 
proiniaes for this country a diiHision of tlie higher types of 
davelopment, not to be exceeded, if equnlled, in any other 
portion of the woi-ld. 

The Pboaniciiina, of course, as mnriners, first became ac- 
quainted with the southern shores of Spain, and there they 
planted some colonies. To the Greeks, when for the 0ret time 
these settlements Itecame known, they were, as was all else in 
that direction, regarded as at the end of the earth, the all- 
eneircling ocean flowing beyond the Pillars of Hercules. When, 
later, the country came to he to some degree really known, it 
was discovered to be Occupied by numerous fierce, wnrlike, and 
intractable tribes engaged in ceaseless struggles witli one another. 
Carthage, being of Phoenician origin, naturally affiliated with 
the people of the Phoenician settlements ou the Spanish coast, 
and thus, about three centuries before tlie Christian era, having 
secured lodgment there, gradually obtained dominion over that 
portion of the comitiy, aud eventunlly, in n precarious way, over 
most of the remainder, the tribes in the extreme northern parts 
maintaining their independence in their mountain fastnesses. 

Spain soon thereafter became the battle-ground in the rivalry 
between Komans and Carthaginians, the former supplanting the 
latter in the occupation of the country. The tusk of subjugation, 
however, hart to be again and again renewed, and il was not until 
the reign of Augustus Cifsar that the country became finally 
pacified. In the third century of the Christian era it was rav- 
aged by the Franks, who made an irruption there, but did not 
remain. At the beginning of the fifth century, the Snevi. 
Vandals, and Alani invaded the country, and for some time 
maintained a foothold there, often warring among themselves. 
About this point uf time, however, the Visigoths, allied through 
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their leader, Ataulplius, with tlie Emperor of Rome, Hononus, 
entered Spniii, nnd uliiefly imtler Wnlia, the successor of Atnul- 
plius, wlio had been murdered soon after his coming, the iuvading 
Suevi, Yandftls, aud Alani were driven into remote corners of 
tlie country. 

Soon shaking otf the dominion of Rome, which was in its 
decadence, the Visigoths maintained their power in Spaiu for 
three centuries. Tiiree hundred jenrs of comparatively peace- 
ful rule seem, however, to have enervated them, They were 
Christians, having accepted that faith in the latter part of the 
sixth century, and the Mohammedans, separated from their 
territory only by the narrow Straits of Qibialtar, loolted 
longingly upon their possessions. With a feeling of unwarrant- 
able security, they left the entrance to the kingdom unguarded. 
In consequence, in the yeiir 711, a small army of Saracens 
crossed over from Africa and invaded the country. The 
hiatory of Spain thenceforth for centuries represents constant 
turmoil, Saracen princes fighting against each other. Christian 
princes fighting against each other, and Christian and Saracen 
princes often in alliance witli eacJi other to secure ambitious 
ends, regardless of race or creed. For centuries all thought of 
relief from Saracenic occupation of the country must have been 
abandoned, for successive levies of inSdels from Africa flowed 
into Spain, until at last the occupation became more distinctively 
Moorish than Saracenic. 

Finally, however, as the event proved, through the continued 
dissensions of the Moorish princes and the lessening of clashing 
interest among the Christian princes, the occupation Itecame of 
more uncertain tenure. Tlie Moora were gradually driven 
farther to the south, so that by the year 1266 they retained no 
territory except Granada in all Spain. Here, however, the con- 
quering arms of the Spaniards paused, and the Moors retained 
possession of the province of Qrauada for over two centuries. 
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We are now culled iipon to observe, not only how mnny J 
different types had become blended, to make what we know as | 
the Si>anisb type of form and face, whether of ugliness or beauty, 
but further, a certain coincidence which cannot be a mere acci- 
dent in the result observable. Leaving out of consideration the I 
necessarily smalllnflueuce to be ascribed to the infusion of the • 
scattered and eventually dislodged Iwrbaric tribes which have 
been named, we have left tliat due to the greater or less occupa- 
tion of tlie country for over a century by the Carthaginians, the 
Roman occupation of five centuries, the Visigothic oecupatioa ■ 
of three centuries, the Sai-aceiiio and Moorish occupation of five I 
centuries and a half, and, including the retention of Qranada, I 
seven and a half centuries. 

Tile oocupntion of the country by the Cartliaginiana must | 
have produced comparatively little result, because it was veiy I 
gradual, never thorougli, and always intermittent. The occupa-fl 
tion by the Romans, Visigoths, Saracens, and Moors was of a I 
very ditferent clinracter. The Romans, according to theirnaual'l 
practice in colonization, largely intermarried and identified them- j^ 
selves with the inhabitants of the country. The Cartliaginians, J 
too, had done this, but with far less general opportunity. So ib J 
was with the Visigoths, who represented only another phase of ^ 
Roman rule. The Saracenic invasion and occupation of the 
country were accompanied by the seeking of favor by thousands 
amoug the Christian populations, through renouncing their re- 
ligion, and becoming what is known as renegades, leadiug toJ 
intermarriage witli the Moslem. In a word, by the time that the 1 
Moors, after five and a half centuries of occupation, evacuated 
all Spain but Granada, there must have taken place a large com- 
mingling of Roman. Visigothic, Arabic, and Moorish blood. 
Even with the recoil of the Moors upon the southern coast, J 
leaving only Granada in their possession, their presence in thef 
country for some time afterward did not entirely cease. 
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We know the Romnii type, the Saracenic, and the Muoiittli. 
We may leave out of question tlio CartlmginiHna, becftiise tliey 
occupied Spnin bo transiently and ineffeotually. Both Enstein 
and Western Qoths, although so domumnt in phices, left little 
trace bnt the memory of tlii'ir existence. Ethnologists, hoH'- 
ever, declare them to have Iwen tall, blomle.'and h i gh- feat n red, 
witU light hair and eyes, Charles Kingsley, the reader may 
remember, describes, in his " Westward IIo," a diRtiiij^uished 
Spanlartl of this type. But it if* evident that, if there be Spanish 
eavf/re aznl, or hiiie bloud, in existence, it must be that derived 
from the aborigines of SjKun, even if we include among them 
the Celts who had burst thrungh the northern frnntier and settled 
in the heart of the country. Upon tlie supposition of its exist- 
ence, the only possible source vi it would seem to have been tlie 
extreme north of Spain, n-here the mountnineers long held out 
against all invaders. Yet, as against this supposition, .we must 
conaidvr the fact that, as early as the times of Angustus Ctesar. 
he 80 completely broke the spirit uf the tribes there, as to ruduce 
tliem to submission, or at least to quiet and harmlessness. 
Therefore, although there may l>e Spaniards of blood unmingled 
with that of Carthaginian, Roman, Yisigoth, Saracen, or Moor, 
they must form a very small minority of the present population 
of Spain. 

It is to be observed that the present rare in Spain is dis- 
tinguished among men as well as among women by beauty of 
form and gracefulness, the elegance of Spanish dancing being 
proverbial. As we descend from north to south, this symmetry 
and grace are found to increase, so that when a lady of Anda- 
lusia is spoken of, we feel as if a synonym for grace and beauty 
had Iieen used, and this is so tacitly conceded in Spain that a 
lady of the north feels complimented when thonght to be an 
Andalusian. After allowing due weight to the fact that all 
southern, as compared witli northern, climes produce grentc) 
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elegance of form, tliere is still a large margin left, in considering 
the case of Spain, to be accounted for by diflference in blood. 
Moorish occupation was rolled back gradually to the Mediterra- 
nean, and there it stayed, as has been mentioned, for two 
centuries in Granada, which occupies on the coast of the 
Mediterranean the very centre of Andalusia. It is in Andalusia, 
accordingly^ that we find the frame and limbs of almost urfrivaled 
symmetry, hands of exquisite mold, and arching insteps of 
exquisite delicacy of curve. Roman, Teuton, Saracen, and 
Moor have, with the original inhabitants of Spain, been fused 
into a type athletic and elegant. The physical attributes of 
Roman legionaries, Visigothic warriors, and the vigorous clans- 
men of Spain have through the centuries been softened as a 
finality b}^ the symftietry of the Bast, which brought to the prod- 
uct elegance of form and the languor, dignity, and romance of 
the present race. 

There would seem to the superficial glance no analogy what- 
ever between the conditions existing in Spain during the period 
when it was passing tlirough the phases by which its inhabitants 
became at last a homogeneous people, and the conditions exist- 
ing in this country prior to and succeeding the Revolution. Yet 
the conditions are essentially similar as to the elements which 
prove effective in the direction which we are tracing out. The 
unessential differences lie in the fact that, whereas the conquests 
and occupations of Spain by successive peoples of comparatively 
advanced civilization were effected bj' force of ai'ms, continually 
resisted with varying degrees of resulting intermixture of races, 
the conquest of America was, and continues to be, by peaceful 
occupation of the country by peoples on the same general plane 
of civilization as those to whom the}' come to join their fortunes. 
Proud of the tried capacit}' for self-government which seems to 
be eminentl}' characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon, tested in a 
political fiery furnace through the inheritance of slavery, and 
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ming fortli apparently unscntUed, we vAunt ouiBelvea mxm our 

inglo-Saxon beiitage aa ir ve were an Anglo-Saxon people, 

then we liave no claim whatever to llie title.. WLat cliiefly ia 

Uiglo-Soxoa in tlie country is tliitt minority and element wliieb 

(present lawB, traditions, and In nguage dominating tlie nation, 

Bid welding it into a coherent whole. But to say tbat we are 

nn Anglo-Saxon people in blood is to ignore the fact of the 

Frencli and Spanish elements of Loiiieiaim, the Uugueaots of 

^fibutk Carolina, the German and the Celt, who in sum represent 

• great majority of ottr popidatioii. 

It ia a law of physical and mental, in fact, of nil being, that 
^ike organizations of equal excellence in different spheres produce 
by their fusion higher types. The law holds good even in 
ianguftge. Strict barriers to its native growth, or increase hy 
the introduction of foreign elements, maiuteuance of its rigid 
purity at any point, restrict the )ioundB of expression. New 
Jioughts require new symbols, and each tongue Las ita special 
^oellences. The Engliah language is tlie strongest of all, be- 
e it ia what philologists call ajnrgon, — that is, of the most 
mposite character. It has reached a higher type by embodying 
my excellences of other lauguages. So also, but in a far 
»ter degree, do individual and racial life experience, embodied 
I the life itself of individuals or i-acea of equal elevation in the 
Ide of being, come to be, when blended, productive of higher . 

Hence has come about the improvement of races always 
lovring the conquest of one people by another not essentially 
erent in the scale of being. 
If any of our readers happened to hear, or hear of, the very 
esting lecture .which Dr. D, G. Brinton delivered last winter 
I Pbiladelphia, at the Academy of Natural Sciences, on the 
hbjeot of ancient and modern Spain, it will be i>erceived that 
t&t bns just been said regarding the pure blood of Spain is 
IBtradictory of his statement iu the lecture that there is miigre 
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azul, or pure Spanisli liluuil. Kven adnntLiug, fur Mie snke 
argument, what is more tliuii tluiibirul, timt tliere is in any piirt 
of the civilized world pure racial stock, let ua first or all ask 
ourselves, What is meant hy the i^spresmon, or ratlier what 
ouiriit to be meant liy tlie expression, pure Siutnish Lloodf 
Undoubtedly, it ought to nicnn the blood of the Iberians, the | 
ancient iulinbitaiits of Spain. But when Dr. Brinton cnme t<> 
demonstrate the present existence of puri; Spanish blood, it w.is 
found tUnt Ids attempted demonstration looked to tho proving 
of the present existence in modern Spain of pure TisigotUio 
blood. But, obviously, whether or not it has been maintained 
over many centuries, it certainly is not originiil Spanish blood, 
as we have seen from the brief history of the original and subse- 
quent condition of the country within historical times. lu 
woi-d, great as T)r. Brititon undeniably is aa ethnologist and 
pliilologist, and much else in ditferent branches of learning, and 
highly aa wc among thousands of otiiers respect his talents and 
acquirements, he has in this instance of an attempted demun- 
Btration, that Visigothic pure blood is Siwnish pure blood, fallen 
into what lawyers call a non Bt^uitur. 

Tlie American has not yet a distinctive racial type, as has 
the Englishman, the Scotchman, the Irisliman, the Fi-cQchman, 
the Russian, the German, or the inhabitant of any other country 
but this. Time is to produce it by the fusion and prolonged life 
through generations of repreaeiitativea of many races. The work- 
ing of this law we are witnessing ou the grandest scale upon which 
it has ever manifested itself. Into this, our country, of magnifi- 
cent extent, extremely fertile, and rich in almost every mineral 
treasnrc, has poured, iipart from riflralf, some of the best blood 
of Gnro|ie, in multitudes of industrious, law.abii1ing QennauB, 
energetic Irishmen, Swedes, Norwegians, and individuals of 
many otiier nations. Among these, as among people of all 
nations, wc recognize national traits of character, which, ditTering 
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from each other, cannot all be virtaes, and some of which must 
therefore be deemed faults. These, not being essential to the 
organization, in the course of the intermingling of races disap- 
pear by neutralizing each other, while, the higher qualities 
remaining, a higher type is evolved. It is from the concurrence 
of a fine population represented by various i*aces, amidst unusual 
affluence of nature, with unprecedented, general prosperity, and 
such relations between the sexes as more than elsewhere lead to 
the gratification of romantic love, that there is good reason to 
believe in a future of the races here, blended into the unity of a 
higher type than elsewhere in the world, which shall exhibit a 
general diffusion of health and beauty such as never until then 
had been approached. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE SKIN AS AN OROAN OP THE DODT. 

THE skin is to be regarded IVom two points of view, — as (in 
orgAu of tLe body, and as its finished exterior. The first 
of these relates to tbe healtli of tlie wliole body, tlie second to 
its final totiob of beauty in a surface soft, pliant, and exi|Hisitely 
delicate in color. Heiiltli ami beauty, therefore, the tVo topics 
of this work, being both concerned, and beauty being (as cannot 
be too earnestly impressed upon the reader) entirely dt.>i>endent 
npon, although not constitnted by health, tbe natural order in 
which to consider the skin will be, first, ns it is subservient to 
health, and then, as it is conducive to beauty. Accordingly, the 
present chapter will be devoted to an exiiiuination of its relation 
to health, and the one immediately following to that of its 
relation to beauty. 

The skin consists of the subcutaneous connective tissue, 
tbe corinm, and the epidermis. In the subcutaneous connective 
tissue originate the most deeply seate<l of the structures which 
have relation to the skin, — arlerieB, capillaries, lymphatics, 
nerves, sweat-glands, and the bases of the routs of the hair which 
penetrate deepest. The blood-vessels there are large, and alter 
supplyingtheiiutritionof the hair, the sweat-glands, and the fatty 
lobules that are present for the nourishment of the parts, branch 
into the corium. The subcutnueous connective tissue some- 
times, as on the seat, which is quite a thick cushion, blends with 
the oorium by means of little fatty columns, which there reach 
the base of the roots of the finer hair. Passing through the 
Bkin are involuntary muscU-s sometimes accom]mnying these, 
vbich mnscles, under the infiuenee of sudden chill of the surliice 
of the body, or of fear or other groat cerebral excitement, erect 
the hair. 

(169) 
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Tliu uuriiiin is termed tlie true ekin. It correspoiula to 
wliat, whun tanned, we call in the lower aniinalB leather. It 
consists or two layers, tbe ouiy dilTerence between which in 
chiiracter is that the up|>er layer is tbe more compact. It U 
I'iclily nourished with blood-ve^^sels and lymphatics, and as tbe 
gre.iter uiirol)er of bair-roots are there, so also are present the 
greater iiutiiber of sebaceous glands, which are glands secieting 
for the lieneKt of tbe hair and skin an oily liquor called sebum, 
siiuiiiir in constitution to suet. 

The epidermis, or scarf-Akin.consistsof four distinct layers. 
These are, in the descending order, the stratum coineum (the 
horny layer), the stratum hicldum (the tiansparcnl layer), tbe 
Btriitum {;ranntosum (tbe granular layer), and tlie stratum 
mucosnm (the mucous layer). The epidermia means simply tbe 
top skin, tlie outermost portion of which is, as stated, the horny 
layer. When, as is often seen, a blister detaches the up|»er from 
the lower skin, it is the whole of the four layers just descrilwd 
which have been separated from the corium, or true skin. It is 
therefore apparent that the layers are very Ibin. 

Without proceeding farther in investigation of the epider- 
mis, it will Bultice to say that, through its four Iiiyers, colls 
gnidunte from the corium, gnidnally changing in constitution 
and ehai^e as they ascend, until, in their final transformation, 
they become the scales of tbe horny layer of the scarf-skin. We 
regret, in the. interest of the reader's memorizing, that there are 
BO many layers to the epidermis, but the fact being that there 
are, and they having been eniunerated. it will sullice for tbe 
purpose here in view to consider the skin as simply formed of tbe 
euboutaneoiis connective tissue, the corium, and the epidermis. 

The Bweat^ducts, proceeding from the aweat-glanda, in tbe 
subcntaneouB connective tissue, pass through the corium and 
epidermis, and debouch on the outside of tbe latter with 
trumpet-mouthed oriflces. Thus are discharged from the Iwdy 
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its perspiiation, with many hnm<irB, carltonic-ncid gas, nmi titlier 
noxious niBtter, as well as the oily protliicts by whicU the skin is 
lubricated, which And their waj' to the surftLce through the seba- 
ceous ducts, but, to some degree, through the sweat-gland diiL-ts. 
When a person has been unwontedly exposed to the ardentsun's 
i-uys, nnture comes with a profusion of oil to the aid of the 
parching ekin. Hence, if such a person as suddenly ceases to 
be exposed, the skin assumes a glistening appearance, especially 
on the cheeks near the outside flaps of tlie nostrils, — the wings 
of the nose, as they are anatomically designated. Such has been 
within our experience the superabundance of oil under these cir- 
ciimstnnces, that it made the face look as if it had been greased. 
If no further exposure to the sun is to take place ira mediately, 
reduction of the oiliness of the skin-to its normal amount should 
be etfected by means of a saturated solution of borax, applied 
with a fine sponge. 

The sebaceous glands are either tVee or attached in clusters 
to the roots of the hair. When fVee, their ducts deliver sebum 
directly at the surface of the skin; when associated with hair, 
tbey deliver it directly at the roots. According to Dr. Erasmus 
Wilson, these ducts also act as sweat-ducts. 

Upon the corium stand an immense number of minute, 
elongated teats, of exquisite sensitiveness, for they are I'urnished 
with nerves, which, passing upward through the papillie, as these 
teats are called, reach the under surface of the horny layer of the 
Boarf-skin. These in the skin constitute the seat of feeling, pro- 
dneing what, related to the hand, we call the sense of touch. 
The pnpillie rising, as has been said, to the under side of the 
horny layer of the scarf-skin, receive its protection from friction 
nnd contact with the atmosphere. It is ffom the circumstance 
that the stratum mucosiim of the epidermis thus becomes riddled 
by these upright jiapillie that it derives its other name of the 
rete raucosum, its apjiearance under the microscope being 
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retictilnted, or haring tlie «i)peiriiiicu oT net-work. How es- 
qiiisitely aeiiaitive these papillic are every one realizee wlio, from 
a burn or other cause of nbraeion, loses a smiiU portion of the 
scnrl-nkiii, Hnil exposes tliem to contnct with the atmosphere. 

These are only some of the ik-lajls of this Wonderfully or- 
ganizeil membrane <;:i]lcil the akin. A description of it, eon- 
d«naed for the beneflt of the general reader, might be given as 
follows: It consists of tlie siihctilaneoiis connective tissue, the 
corium, and the epidermis. It is supplied with selmceous glauds 
and their ducts, sweat-glands and their ducts, hairs and their 
erecting muscles, pigment which gives it color, lobidee of fat 
which nourish it, and, in the thickest parts, interlacing fatty 
columns, which support other structures and contribute lai^dy 
to its elasticity. The scarf-ekin, being [wrtiaUy horny in char- 
acter, is only slightly elastic, but the corium is highly so, aiid 
the subcutaneous connective tissue so orgauizeil as to allow the 
whole thickness of the skin to pUy fVeely on the parts which lie 
immediately below, — the uiuacles and the fasciie. 

The skin is tliereTore of exquisite orj^anization, and, as com- 
plesity anil-delieacy of structure imply complexity and delicacy 
of function, we sliall not be surprised, u]x>ii pursuing our inquiry 
farther, to ascertain that, upon the condition of the skin and the 
riciasitudes to which it is subjected, the health is mure dependent 
thnn upon any other agency in life over which vre have some 
control. Even this statement conveys but a faint notion of the 
relations of the skin to the higher oi-der of beings, for it is only 
the higher order of beings which possess true skin. 

It is at the skin that man ends and the outlying uuiverae 
begins. He is there in the moat intimate of all bis contauts with 
tlie universe. The judgments formed bj- vision itself were origi- 
nally educated by the sense of touch. Through specially orguu- 
ized portions of the skin the senses of touch and smell become 
agents in producing distinctive impressions on the brain. Through 
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the cotitnct of its extended sui-race with the conditions existing 
«Toand UB we come into most intimate rajiport with air, liglit, 
heat, and eleetiieity. It is continuously convejiiig to the brain 
the informntioii of well- or ill- being. Dr. Mandsley does not 
Btale tlie cnse too strongly when he snys, in speaking of certnin 
insane hnllucinations, " Were n sane ]ierson to wake np some 
tnoming with the cutaneous sensibility gone, or with a Inrge 
area of it sending np to the brain perverted and qnitc unac- 
countable impressioim, it might be a hard matter, perhaps, fur 
him to help going mad." 

So intimate, in fact, is the relntion of different parts of the 
body presiileii over and governe<l by the nervons system, thnt 
many pbysiologiBts, notably the eminent Dr. Carpenter, have 
insisted that concentration of thonglit npon a portion of 
the body determines action there. What kind of action, — 
voluntary? Certainly not, for voluntary action, being volun- 
tary, depends upon the will's directly sotting iip the action. 
The action set up in the brain and transmitted tbence to 
the point upon which the mind is concentrated, affects the 
circulation and tlie involiintsiry muscles at that point. Tliere 
is mnch evidence tlint tliis is the fact, but any one can see the 
probability of the truth of the theory by reflecting that, as periph- 
eral disturbance, even if it proceed no farther than itching, is 
transmitted to the brain, translated there as to its nature into 
psychical terms, similar means of communication are also open 
for proilucing effect in the opposite direction, even if it does not 
reach the degree siilficient to make it rise into consciousness. 
Where there are afferent (conveying) nerves to bring information 
into consciousness, there are also effeient (returning) nerves to 
Iransmit a message in the reverse direction. 

The celebrated Laura Briilgmnn, blind, deaf, and tlnmb, lay 
like a wreck on the shores of time until communication was 
established with her through the sense of touch. How limited 
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her range of tbouglit must have been when shut out from the 
world through the non-existence of two avenues of sense, mid 
before she had slowly learned the language of the touch I Tlieve 
is mi aphorism Unit, " vihit in inlelleclu quod not erat priutqiiam 
in eensu," — that is, the intellect can conceive nothing which has 
not reached it through the portals of sense. This is not strietly 
true, AS the case of Ltiura Bridgmau, if there were no other, 
wonid shovf, for slie was found, when conimiiuication was 
estivblished with her, to Itc iioesesaed of thought and of high 
intelligence, and, of course, tliese did not eome into being at a 
bound. What, however, is true, is that without the ubannela of 
comnnmieation with the outside world, called the senses, certain 
orders of conception are impossible, because they necessitate , 
previous perceptions. Beethoven composed mueio after he had 
become deaf, but if lie had from birth been deaf he would not 
have been able to compose after losing his hearing, because he 
could not have learned the relations to each other of musical ^ 
sounds. Their mathematical relations within themselves 
fundamental laws of their being which can convey no impression ' 
of their sensory effects. So fer as conceptions derivable from I 
sensory data other than feeling were concerned, Laura Bridgnian 
was dead, and so remained. By commnnicatiyn with her own J 
and other minds, she eventually lived in all matters in which 
the pure intellect is concerned. The instrument of thouglit was I 
there from the first, in the brain ; thought itself within certain I 
limits was there, much potential, not actual, much fur all time I 
impossible. Had the sense of tonoli, as well as the other sensee, i 
been absent, she could have barely been said to exist. That \ 
sense not having been denied her, she awaked to knowledge 
with the thrill of life under the patient teaching that sl|e J 
received. 

To this added illustration of the range of capacity in the J 
skin, we add that the day is past for physicians to regard it,J 
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even in diaense, as tbougli it were an Independent orgnn. Noth- 
ing in the bodj' is independent. It is now well known that the 
skin, as well ns all other parts of the liody, depends for its in- 
tegritj- upon the general nervous system. The skin is pervaded, 
except at the horny layer, by an infinite number of nerves in 
direct coram unieation with the ceiitial nervous r^ystem of the 
body. Disturbance anywhere in the body acts upon the skin, 
and, conversely, any disturbance in the skin acts npnn the central 
nervous system. A simple case ol' Indigestion often manifests 
Itaeir over considerable aiens of it. A i>erson badly scalded or 
burned frequently dies on account of the whole nervous system 
Bym[)athizing through the inflammntion of the skin; dies thus 
of shuck. Lesser agencies produce lesser effects ; but reuieml)er 
this, Ihnt the skin is always being acted upon by the general 
liealth of the system, and that the general health of the system 
is always being acted upon by the skin. If a prize-fighter is to 
be fitted for his task, he is fitted for it largely through processes 
whioh involve the healthy action of the akin. If a horse is to 
race, similarly lie is put in the best condition largely through 
the treatment of his skin. Equally is it true, whether the case 
be man, woman, or child, that bodily health and vigor are 
inseparable from a healthy condition of the skin. 

To enable the render to realize the facts mentioueil. it will 
be well now to set forth some of the work which the skin per- 
forms in the animal economy, by specifying what the organ elfects 
in eliminating from the system injurious products, and in im- 
bibing the life-giving principle of oxygen. 

The skin has been shown to be an organ of sensation , and to 
some degree one of protection, the homy layer of the scarf-skin 
not only ehiekling the sensitive papilla, but preventing too rapid 
escape of heat and moisture from the tissues. It is also an organ 
of accretion, excretion, and absorption. It forms various prod- 
nets, and expels them with those formed in deeper-lying tissues. 
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It tnUc-s U]-), to some extent, mutter in solcition. Far more 
porUnt, liowevtr, than that pniticiilKr kind of absorption is its 
cnpHcity of respiration, 6f imbibing oxygen, and libemtlng c 
boiiic ncid. It is true that its lil)eration of carbonic acid amounts 
in the iiiliilt, on the iiverage, to only 10 gi-ammes in the course of 
twenty-fonr hours, but the amount ia extremely v si ri able, depend- 
ing upon bow well certain internal orgnns of tbe body are j 
performing their taslc of eliminating effete matter, and mjon J 
temperature, exercise, and other conditions. It is, however, a 1 
fuuL-tion of the skin which can be atimulatctl to increased activity I 
by diaphoresis, or nrtiflcially induced profuse sweating, and tUuB'l 
the skin may he called npon in emergency for relieving stress ii 
internal organs caused by disease. 

If, however, it is true that tlie amount of oxygen imbibed by I 
the skin and the amount of carbonio acid liberated by it are lioth 1 
small, tills c-innot be said of tbe skin's power of excretion ofj 
matter in tbe watery solnCion of the perspiration. The skin is coo* J 
tinuoualy engaged in expelling, in connection with sensible nndl 
insensible perspiration, salts, acids, including urea (and some-l 
times offensively as to that), sugar, proteids, bile, pigment, and] 
sometimes broken-down blood-corpuscles. The amount of solid 1 
matter in solution thus expelled by tbe skin actually exceeds J 
that expelled by tlie iungs, in tlie proportion of eleven to eeveafl 
parts. The lungs are more effective than it in ridding the body J 
of the noxious gas called carbonic acid, for they liberate dailjrfl 
in the adult several liundred grammes of it, in return for abonfl 
the same amount of oxygen, while, as we have said, the skioi 
liberates in the same time only about 10 grammes of carbonio- 
acid gas. But it is to be observed that, when it comes to matter 
in watery and oily solnlion and suspension, the skin's capacity 
for eliminating it from the system exceeds that of the lungs i 
the proiwrtion already mentioned, of eleven to seven parts. 

As of intimately associated interest, it is well here to 1 
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amjilify stigbtly the stiiU-metit ns to tlie nuik uliich tlit^ lungs 
perform in absoiblng oxygen and liberuHiig carboiiic-ncid gM. 
Carbonic-acid gas is coinpotiwi of two equivalents of oxygen 
and one equivalent of varhon. Onlinnry nir ia composed of a 
mere trace of carboiiiu-neid gns, vtitli Ha mnin constitiK^uts, 
oxygen and nitrogen. Tbe adult bo<ly absorbs oxygen in respi- 
ration by tlie lungs to tbe extent of a little over 5^ per cent, of 
tbc sum-total volume of air inhaled, and returns, in tho form of 
carbonic-acid gas, with traces of other gftaes, a little leas than 
5^ per cent, of the sum-total vohiine of air exhaled. The poiHon- 
ous products of the bodj' in the form of carbonic-acid gns are 
therefore lilierated, mid the life-giving oxygen is absorlKd, the 
oxygen which has disappeared having gone towai-d nourishing 
the blood and tissues of the bo<Iy, 

It will readily be perceived from what has l>een sntit that, 

I simply from unhygienic habits, the skin may, even in health, 

I become the vehicle for olTensive matter. In tho early part of 

I the century some printed advice to scliool-girta in England 

I ftpi>eared from a well-known female aulliority, aimed at corrccl- 

< ing in them tlie pernicious practice of neglecting tho daily 

I prompting of nature to defecation. One of the remarks made 

I was, that any physician could detect in such girls the fact of tho 

neglect, simply tVom theappeamnceof thecomplcxion. The lady 

i could Imve said more, that any one, physician or not, can detect 

the neglect by tlic color and odor of the skin. Happily tliis 

neglect has, through greater diffusion of hygienic knowledge, been 

Urgely alwtted. It is tilmost incredible, and yet it is true, that 

, it had arisen and I>pen promoteil by the false notion that such 

|- offices of nature are unworthy of the attention of the refined. 

I What a commentary on the general intelligence of tho period 

L among the sex represented by the better classes 1 What delicate 

[•Consequences these, thus invited to place themselves iu clearest 

f evidence I 
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Dr. Fi'itnkliu somewhere (It; strides the wnkefaliiess tbat 
occnsionftily overtakes one hi bed, in tlie niglil-timc, in liot 
woatlwr, when tlie skin erratically iUiliea from head to firot, 
restlessness takes possession of liira, and lie reiiclies tbe dea- 
poratu conclusion that sleep is indellnitely postponed. The 
Doctor prescribes for relief, rising and taking what he called an 
nir-liatli, seated in a chair, covered only with a loosely -flowing 
sheet. The remedy is gooil, the details of the Application excel- 
lent, and the wislied-for relief generally obtained. Bnt why 
eliouht this condition ever exist if cleanliness is present (and 
the Doctor and tbonsnnda oF other suflerera could not be accused 
of wimt of tbat), and why ie it relieved by so simple a process f 
The consideration conies within the line of what we are discuss* 
ing. Lying coveivd in bed, if only with a sheet, in the heat of 
Buminer, the wliole skin is seeking to respire vigorously, — to im« 
bilie ox3'gen and give up carbonic acid and other cHete matter. 
Bnt. a third of the body is in contact with tbe bed, and thus 
shutting tliat surface out from ample supply of the oxygen in the 
air, and at tlic same time impeding the lil>eration of carbonic | 
acid there, the covering of the sheet producing the same etfeot 
only in less degree. So the nerves of the skin, and through 
them the general nervous system, drive away sleep, precarious j 
in summer's heat. The scale has turned against it, and it fliee 
until either the cause of tlie evil is removeil, or weariuesa tips | 
the scale in the opjiosite direction. 

Tbe sweat-glands, it will be remembered, originate in t 
subcutaneous connective tissue, the lowest of the three layers | 
oT tlie skin, and their ducts debouch in trumpet-mouthed 
tnbeJ4, called ducts, at the surface of the scnrf-skln. These 
glands are effectively composed of seveml convolutions of the 
duct. They are the very largest in the armpit, wheie they are 
Sometimes ^'^ inch in diameter. Kranae has computed the | 
number of these ducts for a growu person of ordinary size 
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to be nearly 2^00,000. TUeir leiigtli, if joined end to end. 
would be over 9 miles. Their communication witk Uie atmos- 
phere is essential to the mnintennuce of life. During the 
French Revolution, on an occRsion when a procession was in 
prepnration, a little boy was gilded all over his naked body as a 
pnrt of the spectacle, his death in consequence rapidly ensuing. 

Glands in diflerent localities have epeciHc odors intensified 
by neglect of cleanliness, A person may take a thorough bnth, 
and yet, by using friction with the hand, the odor peculiar to the 
part may be evolved so as readily to i>e perceived by smelling 
the hand. Not only is this true, but there are variatioijs in the 
odor of the same part in the same person at dilTerent times, de- 
pending upon dilferent conditions of the system. Beyond this. 
there are s|>ecific differences iu general odor among different per- 
aoDs, so marked that, when, by absence and lapseof lime, a person 
has l^een forgotten, his specific odor sometimes revives memory 
of him. Some i>ersons have comparatively little odor at any 
time, others have it pronounced at certain periods and not at 
Others, and, again, some persona always have a very perceptible 
odor. For all these variations an equal degree of cleanlineaa is 
assumed. Yet, sneh is idiosyncrasy of constitution that, even 
under this sameness of conditions, differences in quality and de- 
gree of odor are clearly recognisable among different persons. 

Generally, far beyond any individual differences of odor, as 
caused by specific differences in constitution, are the differences 
brought alK>ut by the great range in cleanliness among different 
persons, from exquisite neatness to niter neglect. The fearful 
odora that assail ns in miscellaneously crowded street-cars on 
rainy days, when everything reeks with moisture, are not from 
carbonic acid alone, but also from unclean clothes and skin. 
Imagine the effect in persons of any, but especially of certain 
bodily constitution, wlio neglect, let us say, ablution of the arm- 
pits, whose glands yield a much thicker fluid than that which 
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cxiiOcs from tlie smaller glands, constituting quite a viscid 
secrelion. 

It 13 believed by naturalists that oilor among the lower ani- 
mals, even that wliii-)i we leganl as fetid, lias relation to sexual 
ftttractioH. But llie lower animals nre, alU-r nil, the lower aui- 
mals. In the lowet>t, nut in all of tliein, as wc Uuve shown at the 
beginning of this work, they have been recognizt^d aa inditTcreut 
to relative good looks, cleanliness, or any other attribute which 
betokens refinement of taste. But odoriferousness in Lunian 
beings has never been deemed attractive. Love of strong arti- 
ficial perfumes in some i>ersone, and disgust for tbem in others, 
have the same Imais from different points of view in refinement. 
No one of whom we have ever heard, except the eccentric Walt 
Whitman, ever sang the praises of the delicious aroma of the 
armpit. That this is a normal prompting is to l>e denied in the 
light of the terrible picture by Zola of tlie feeble debauchee 
sniffing at the slippers of his not ovemiee inamorata. Compare 
such a taste as that with love of the jierfume of a pure infant's 
skin, or that which the French call the bouquet de jotie femiiw, 
vhich is nothing but the sweet odor of pure skin and fresli linen. 
One tells of exhaustion of life ; the other, of its enduring, keenest 
relish. 

When we reflect npon the fiicts here presented, — that the 
body is really in process of waste and reimir all the time ; that 
repair cannot proceed well unless the waste is constantly re- 
moved ; that nature has providetl us in the skin with an organ 
largely under our control, which discharges a portion of this 
waste and imbibes, to a certain degree, oxygen, one of the 
princi[)les of animal life, — it becomes evident that we do not 
properly attend to onr welfare if we neglect using this means 
toward health at our disposal. Cleanliness is one of the con- 
comitants of self-respect, It is next to godliness because it is a 
species of godliness, and may, in turn, through stimulating self- 
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respect, cause godliness to rise to greater heights. Cleanliness, 
clothing, warmth, friction, exercise, food, are chiefly concerned 
in the healthiness of the skin, and the first, the most important 
of these, is the most neglected. We will not, however, here 
trench upon the subject of the bath, which will be treated of in 
its proper place. Here we pause temporarily as to the subject 
of the skin, with the end attained for wJiich we set out, — to prove 
how important is its condition as an organ to the healthiness of 
the body. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THE SKIN AS A BEAUTIPUL TISSUE. 

ADISTIXGUISHED French author tells us tiiut " to Ijuve 
just enougli pliimpnesa, not ft whit too inuch nor too little, 
is with women the sttiily of their liyes." Being a Pnminn of 
good society, literary, ft bon-vivant, who had had fear for himself 
of the eucroiichraent of obesity, a fatherly adviser of ladies of 
his ac<iiiainlaiife ns to the course to pursue to checlt tendency to 
it, and, lastly, a connection of Madame Rdcamier's, the most 
heiiutiful woman of her time, he may justly be deemed to (Jossess 
a combination of advantages entitling him to jud)re of beauty, 
and of all that can int^rease or mar its nttractiveuesa. This 
author, Brillat Savarin, with whom the reader liad better make 
acquainUince if he does not already know him, discourses elo- 
quently on the devastating inroads which o1)Csity maices in female 
beauty. Better by far is it, in our opinion, too, for a woman 
possessed of any physical attractions, to be as tliiu as a mil mther 
than for her to descend to the commonplaceness of fat, destruc- 
tive of every line and every hue of beauty. Yet thousands of 
women would seem, through their addiction to the eating of 
sweets and other food conducive to obesity, and their avoidance 
of exercise, delilierately to invite and welcome its inroads. 
Savarin says of its effects in the fair sex : — 

Tberp Ib h aort of obcslt; whicli la confliKK] to the Btomarb ; I hare never 
ObMrvnl thta Biuiiiig womi^ii. Ai Ibc; are gencrall)' al dellc^ate flbrs, wben 
, obvcity atUclis them It apan-B notlilng. ... I belong to tbe other clnu. I 
bAte niine the \esa recarUiil ray stomath on a rcdimliUblo enemy, I have con- 
quered It, aud Qxed It at tbe mi^chUc tjpe. 



We can claim the advantage over Sava 
women the t_vpe of obesity whicli he says h 
it- is, undoubtedly, very rare. He ia right ii 
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wliRii obesity attacks women, it does, owing to their less com- 
pactuesa of fibre as compared with tliat of men, tend to involve 
the whole ]>ei'aon. 

Obesity and complexion nre intimately related to each other. 
A fat pcraon of either sex lias lost the contours which produce 
delicate efTects of light and shade, and are indispensable not only 
to delicacy of form, but to subtle pl.iy of color. All is tense, 
rigid, suffused with the sumo tint on a rounded surface, without 
the slightest fineness of modeling. The expression of a fat face 
is as distinctive as is tlie expression of a dwarf or a giant. The 
anrface, being rounded, and uniformly suffused with color, not 
broken up into tints with delicate transitions, has ceased to be 
attractive from the point of view of beauty. The best that one 
can sny of a complexion of the sort is what is often said of it, — 
that it ia a nice, clean, fresU-looking skin. It produces tliat im- 
pression through its excessively tense smoothness of ap))Darance, 
but that impression is not one of heanty. If cleanliness is de- 
sirable, the appearance of it is desirable; but the freshness tliat 
suggests cleanliness is not beauty, for clennlinoss itself does not 
constitute Ijeauty, At best, the fat face afforda the bnmblest 
gratiHcation to the sight from perception of ruddy smoothness, 
destitute of distinction ; and it is frequently coupled with vnl- 
garity of exiiression. Fat equally debases tiie figure, destroying 
all its lines of beauty, suggesting incapacity of motion withont 
effort, besides diminishing the feeble power of locomotion pos- 
sessed by human beings, and rendering the simplest movements 
painfully devoid of ease and grace. 

Putting undue plumpness, amounting to fatness of face, out 
of consideration, it is to bo remarked timt mere clearness and 
redness of skin do not constitute a complexion of the highest 
order. If that were the case, the typical English milkmaid's 
ruddy hue of health would be the most beautiful complexion in 
the world. But pink and white, merely as such, especially if 
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tbey have very distinctly mnrked boiliidarios, ave alwHys desti- 
tute of tlic (liBlinctiun wliicli mnrks tlie kletil oumplexiun. 
Neither, although it has lately been the fashion, is the colorless, 
creaiuy-liutetl complexion the highest type. It is, however, as 
to its effect, the very 6p[}OBile of that of the milkmaid pink and 
white, giving rare distinction. It lacks transparency, however; 
so that, while it escajws wholly the vulgarity of the other, it 
does not possess its inestimable advantaj^e in clearness. 

The inference to be drawn from observation of all types ia 
that what constitutes the ideal complexion, whether blonde or 
brunette, is the fineness of the outer skin, the disposition of. its 
blood -supply, and its translucency. Of all Madame Ri^camier's 
traits of physical beauty, none eeein to huve struck her contem- 
poraries so much «s the wonderful effect of her complexion. It 
stood the severe test of the closest inspection as she appeared in 
Open caliche, or face to face with the throngs that surged through 
the public halls and promenades of Paris in the rebound from 
the terrible days of the Reign of Terror. It stood even the test 
of jeftlousy and envy, and remained unscathed. Because we 
oould not elsewhere find so authentic an example for our purpose, 
we shall continue to cite tiie case of Madame R^camier as a well- 
known and accepted queen of beauty, by way of exemplifying 
what we have to say of complexion of the highest tyj>e. To this 
effect we quoteherethe testimony of another beauty of that period 
as to the effect that Madame Rt^camier's appearance always pro- 
duced. The sjieaker is Madame Begnnult de SaintJean-d'An- 
gely, at a time when she, no longer young, bad retired from 
the gay world. She aays : " I was at an entertainment where my 
appearance attracted and captivated all present, when Madame 
Beamier arrived. The brilliancy of her eyes, which, neverthe- 
less, were not very large, the inconceivable whiteness of her 
shoulders, eclipsed, cruslied everything; she dazzled. At the 
end of a moment, it is true, good Judges returned to their 
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allegiance to nie." Probably the world never lieai-d tbat they did | 
except through this pbrnse. Tiie testimony itB it stands fro: 
celebrated beauty is convincing ; we can make our own allowuncea I 
fur the weaitneas of vanity. * 

Translucency of skhi, iudiapensable as it is to a perfect j 
complexion, may, however, reach a point where it becomes & i 
defect, as we sometimes see in the wasting of consumption, 
where the veiii9 show in the temples and elsewhere as if painted 
in blue water-cotor on the outside of the skin. But, in an other- 
wise fine skin, transluceney to a proper degree is indispensable 
to the most perfect manifestation of its beauty. In sickness the 
skin is not as it ia in health. It becomes either dnll, ot>aqne, 
and lustreless, or else. in certain diseases, shrunken toa vitreous* J 
looking, transparent membrane. With health, its due translu- 
ceney and brilliancy return. To what degree it ia capable of 
transmitting light, one can Ascertain by plaeing any vbild side- I 
wise, so that the tight from a near window shall show back of ' 
the ear. We well remember a picture in the Dusseldorf gallery, 
in New York, where this feature of beauty was exhibited in a 
figure of Desdemona seated with her bock to a casement, listen- 
ing to the Moor, the ear through which the light appeared being 
ilinniinated like a pink-tinted shell. So, in a delicate ear, wecan j 
see light through a thickness of cartilage and two thicknessea J 
of skin. 

We yield to the temptation to &i>eak here further of Matlame I 
Recamier, in view of the liase uses to which her name has been ] 
put in connection with cosmetics, leaving the popular impression I 
in litis country that she was little but an animated, pretty doll, I 
To the best of our knowledge, Brillat Savariu never mentioned I 
her at all in his writings. The only occasion in which he seeraa ] 
puhliely to have appeared with her was that on which Generftl \ 
Moreau, with various otiier jiersons, was on trial for conspiracy. 
Napoleon being First Consul, when she caused a sensation by I 
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t bectiiiBQ General Morcau had missed lier as 
one oT his sympathizing frieiidB, The time was not devoiJ of 
terror, although the Reign of Terror hail ceased. Some, even 
of the partisans of the First Consul, reprobated the murder of 
the Due d'Enghien. 

Madame R^camier, escorted by Brillat Savavin, made her 
appearance in court, in total disregard of what she knew would 
be the displeasure of Napoleon at her appearance there. From 
first to last of his ctnreev, all efforts to induce Ler to identify her- 
self with the new regime wei-e fruitless. The key-note of her 
whole life was devotion to her friends. Cliatcaubriand.and others 
ftlmost equally eminent, received the benefit of her profound 
knowledge of the world, and indulged in the charm of her inti- 
mate friendship. Her ealvn in Paris was the ground where 
olathing interests could meet without warring, wliere she presided 
calmly indifferent to Napoleon, until her devotion to Madame de 
Stael led to her own exile. Madame de Stael stands to the world 
Its the strong mind on which Madame Reeamier relied, when the 
truth is, that in all crises Madame Ri^camier bore herself with 
infinite courage and discretion, and Madame de Stael it was who 
in her own time of greatest need leaned on her. 

With all her gilts of mind and character, Madame Reeamier 
possessed, in addition, great personal beauty — so great that the 
renown of it has led in the public mind to the overshadowing 
by it of her other claims to admiration, in superior judgment, 
great amiability, and an almost unrivaled unselfishness. An 
observer of her time painted her portrait as follows : — 

Hrr Qgure was supple uid elegant, with flue neck nnd shouldBra dnd • 
gncetal]y-po^aei IiphJ. HUe had (pHre, but cburniliigly-modulcd tram; wavy, 
cbcstiiul bolr ; a sniitll, wcU-aliuped niuutli, flue teeth, and a dellcslely-roniied 
DOBe of the Fri^tich type, LosUy, ahu had a brlllUncy of cnmpiexlon wlilvh 
UirewHVErytliliigcUeiiito tliethuile, Tbep^ueraleipreeelonorber face wasoue 
of «au<lor, wiUiJUbt a tiiigeormi<chieTUU>ucw,UiGWlii>Ie effeclbelug IrieiilaUblj 
kUMCUve, 

This was the wonmu who, without being distinctively iutel- 
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IccUiul, Hkc her friend, KTadame de Stael, was of the finest mold, 
wine, courageous, patient, syniptithetic, pitiful, and faithful be- 
yond compare; who, even upou the verge of old age, when she 
diori, retained her influence over all ages and conditions of men 
and women, after her youth, beauty, and fortune had passed 

It will haVe been noticed that, in the description Just given 
of Madame Ili^amicr, it is said that the brillianoy of her com- 
plexion threw everything else into the shade. The supreme 
beauty of such a complexion, it should be understood from all 
that has now been said, is not deriveil from mere phik and white, 
or red and white ctfccta. It is born of nothing less than blood 
mantling, with & certain subtlety of distribution, in a skin of 
superlative fineness and translueency. All may be accorded to 
a skin in fineness of texture and in color, hut without a certain 
adjustment of vascular supply and great translucency it cannot 
produce the highest effect as complexion. It is almost needlefiS 
to repeat that general healthiness of body and skin is indis- 
pensable to the beauty of the skin, which in the face we speak 
of aa the complexion. It remains, then, only to consider the 
remaining source of the vivid effects with which we are ac- 
quainted, as exhibited in the complexion. This subject is the 
more inviting, tiecausc the source of subtle effects of the com- 
plexion seems to have escaped the attention of all writers on 
the skin with whom we are acquainted. We venture to say that 
the unpremeditated popular answer to the question as to what 
produces them would be that they are derived from the charac- 
ter of the skin, as shown by reflected light. And tbat reply 
would contain a certain measure of truth, although the concep- 
tion back of it would be wide of the mark as to the cause. The 
peculiarities which we see in the complexion are not mnde by 
reflected light. They already esist, to render it possible for 
tliem to be conveyed to us by reflected light. Reflection of light 
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from them is merely the coiiditiun under which their previous 
exi^ste^loe ia brought to our knowledge. We sboiild, in fact, 
underatund that just as incident light contributes to constituting 
those peculiarities, reflected light is merely llio agency by wliicll 
we perceive them. In a word, flesh and blood and incident light 
are the two agencies that are concerned in their production. 
There is, then, a something else besides flesh and blood which ia 
contributory to those ellcots, since they cannot be created by 
their reflection to ua, which only enables ns to see what already 
exists. Tliat something else is the refraction and reflection of 
incident light pervading the tissues of the skin. 

The blood is red ; tlie veins, as seen throngli the skin, look 
bine. Their blueiiess cannot be derived from the color of their 
coating, for that is a dingy wiiite, with a tmce of red. It has 
never occurred to thousands of persons to investigate the cause 
of this apparent anomaly, or, indeed, to thousands, that there is 
in this fact any anomaly. Yet the blood in leaving the left side 
of the heart, niter it has been oxygenated by the lungs, is crim- 
son, and after making the tour of the body is, when about to 
enter the riglit aide of the heart, the color of claret. Nowhere 
does it appear tlirough the skin as even tinged with crimson or 
claret color, but everywhere as blue. Always remaining of some 
reddish hue, it is, therefore, only apparently blue. It is clearly, 
then, a phenomenon of tight with which we are called upon to 
deal in investigating the iiecnliar efleiits observable in the com- 
plexion. The general reader is not alone in having remained 
unobservant of this main fact, and even of the matter of detail 
Just mentioned, for many physicians are equally in the dark on 
the subject, as we have asceitained by careful inquiry. 

The reader is now, after having read the preceding chapter 
on the constitution of the skin, in a position to understand, with 
the addition of a few more facts, the cause of the pheuomenun 
of great beauty in the complexion. 
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Light, as we see it proceeding from the sun or electiieity, 
which latter is the purer form of it, consists of au itifliiit« 
number of colored rays blended in one kind of ray, which is 
called white. Hunce, we will the light of the sun white UgliL 
The phenomenH which we aie itbout to extimine can, it ia true, 
be partially observed even by a single imperfectly homogeneous 
light. We witnessed one of them by accident only the other 
evening, as shown in the pearly inside coat of an oyster-§bell 
illumiiiated by gas-light reflected from a bripht-red shade. Never- 
theless, the assumption of white light is the most proper one in 
the dieciiasion of the present question. 

Light tends to proceed in a straiglit path, but, as is well 
known, it is susceptible of being diverted from that course, 
when it is incidentally found to be broken up into rays of differ- 
ent color, colled primary, secondary, tertiary, and so on, to a 
point wliere they evidently continue beyond the range of our 
vision, whether aided or unaided by the most delicate instru* 
ments. All light proceeds with the same velocity in the same 
medium. But, on the other hand, each differently-colored ray 
has its own specific wiive-length, tlie mean wave.iength of dif- 
ferently-colored rays visible Ijelng oiie firty-thousandth of an inch. 

There are various ways in which matter interferes with the 
tendency of light to pursue r straight course, — through reflec- 
tion, refraction, diffraction, and polarization. It is, however, 
only with refraction, diffraction, and reflection that we have to 
do here. When light is refracted, it is by passing from one 
medium to anotbev. This alters its course so as to produce in 
rays relative retardation and accelemlion, the velocity of all 
depending upon whether it passes into a more or less dense 
medium than the one which it has left. Refracted light is 
changed not only as to its course, but as to the time of ite 
passage. When light is diffracted it also is diverted from its 
course, and its rays relatively retarded or accelerated, but it ia 
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not, an a whole, modified in velocity in pnasing. the pljenoiiienon 
of diH'riwtlou taking plsice in tlie tUmusphere, and not liy ligbt 
passing from one medium to another of gioeser matter. Dillritc- 
tioti takes place thro nyh light, in its straight conrse, striking the 
sharp edge of an olijetl in its path, wliieh action caiisea it to Ite 
broken up into colored rays. The visual consequences of this 
behavior of liglit are of infinite complexity. Two rays of equal 
intensity, coinciding by a difference of only half a wave-length, 
extinguish each other and produce darkness. Rays, by sui)er- 
posilioD,re-in force each other in the production and modification 
of color. The whole of the phenomena involved result from the 
interferences of rays of light of different wave-lengths. Origi- 
nally of tlie same wave-length in white light, light becomes, 
when broken up into colored rays, of an infinite number of wave- 
lengths, aiid produces infinite complexity of color-efiects. 

It is with the interference of rays of different wave-lengths, 
not to the point of obliterating each other, but to that of infi- 
nitely modifying the color with which they are insepambly asso- 
ciated, that we are concerned. 

It has been shown that the skin consists of sis layers of differ- 
ent character. Throughout them the cells themselves are different 
in form in the different layers. Moreover, the coata of the veijis 
have three layers, as have, with some modifications, the venules ; 
and these layers are of different cellular formation and ultimate 
general structure. It has been shown that the skin is translucent 
to a d^ree enabling us to see light tiirongh two thicknesses of it, 
in addition to a thin cartilage. It follows that, when light, espe- 
cially white light, falls on any part of the skin, it cannot proceed 
without being subjected to myriads of refractions through the 
various media in the skin. What takes place when it impinges 
upon the face, which represents the skin in its highest delicucy, 
is analogous to what occurs when white light penetrates thin 
sheets of isinglass in contact with each other, or the thin layers 
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of an o]»i]. It 13 easy enougb to say tlant the effects nre caused 
by roTriiction, but really to nnderstniid the t^aiise of tliem ia to I 
know, bosidea recognizing tlmt the fnndnmental cause is refrac- 
tion, that tLe conseqiieiicps in color are clue to tlio refracted in- 
terferences of the ravs of light. Analogous effects to tbose I 
produced by light in isinglass, the opal, aud other substances, 
and in instrumeiitn specially devised for esUibitiug them, are I 
prodiK^L'd by the same cause in the depths of tbe translucent skin I 
by its different layers: in sum, by refVaction and interferences i 
of rays, the resultant effect, through reflection to the observing 
eye, being tbat which we know as individual complexion, de- 
termined, as to filial I'lfi-ct, by individnal constitution of tbe skitt I 
of the face. Further consideration will reuder the points in- 
volved Btiil clearer. 

Not only are thin plates penetrated by white light capable 1 
of brenkiug the light np into inuunieralile colored rays, but etri- 1 
ated and corrugated surfaces have the same capacity under cer- i 
tain conditions, A fine skin has, to the naked eye, an appear- 
ance of perfect smootiiness, but by optical tests to which it can 1 
be subjected it is seen to be far from smooth. It is not so smootli 1 
as represented in diagrams of magniflcd portions of it allowing ] 
the cells of the scarf-skin. The eye, viewing the repreaentatioa J 
fiora above, receives no correct impression as to the veitioal J 
eccentricities of the snrfnee, and, of course, it receives no impre»- J 
sion at all as to the color of the skin or the reflection of light I 
from it as exhibited by the skin itself. Neither does the descrip- J 
tion " horny layer of the skin " convey an}' just idea of the I 
api>earance of its surface when highly magnified, because the I 
horny quality is so ex<inisitely fine as to violate preconceptions I 
as to applicability of the term. 

It will be best, therefore, to descrilw here the appearance of I 
a flue skin as it looks under the microscope, magnifled, aay, fifty 1 
times. It will then become evident to the reader that some of ] 
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its color mny be due to striatlon ftnrt corrugation of the §iirfuo^, 
119 well as to the presence in tlio skin of the nunieroiia tUin plnti-'x, 
differing in constitution, of wliicli we buve nlrendy spoken, 
Inciclcutnlly, it will nlao Income evident wlij' tlie skin is so 
luminous, nnd therefore liow n complexion can be so brilliant us 
to justify the use of the term " dazzling." 

Under the magnifying power of fifty diameters there ia no 
penetration of sight below the surfiicc. Wo see merely the im- 
mediate surface of tlie horny lajer of the scarf-skin. Imagine 
a piece of ice about an inch in thickness, not appearing na 
tmnspnrent nor even as tranaliicent, because having a backing 
to it, but as seen entirely by reflected light; and this piece of 
ice to be broken up into facets without dislodgmeut of them, 
leaving them with sliglitly dellned outlines, and placed at Blightly 
dilferent angles with reference to the general surface. This ia 
the general appearance of the skin as seen magnified flfty times, 
but only the general appearance of it under those circumstances. 
To convey a true conception of it, we must now si>eak of the spe- 
cial effects of light as seen reflected from the skin as thus magni- 
fied. In many places, particularly on the crests and ridges formed 
by the slightly angular position of the facets with reference to 
each other, which fRcctsare,of course, in the case of the skin, the 
scales of the scarf-skin, the effect of the reflected light is mora 
intense limn can be realized by likening it to the glinting of 
broken and pulveriKed ice. Tlie light on the crests and ridges 
between the facets is comparable in lustre only to polished silver 
highly illuminated. These facets, being the horny layer of the 
BOMrf'Skin, are the surface which receives light into the skin, so 
that the light mu^t, even at its entrance, be subjected to refrac- 
tion. Additionally, the striation of the horny layer at the junc- 
tions of the flcnlfs, and the corrugations produced by their 
angular position with reference to each Other, must be in them- 
Nlvea productive of color. 
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The outermost lityer of tlie akia being formed, as descrilied, 
of silvery-wbite fncets, is of tiie best possible constitution to re- 
fliict liglit. We see best b_v reflected liylil «lien tlie light is scat- 
tered. A |)late-gliiss minor cdu l)e so {ilaoed as not to be visiltle, 
ns it sometimes is in the tricks of inn^icians on tlie stage. It 
tlie glass uf wliiuli the mirror is made were criislied to fragments, 
it would inslantly become visilile, liecAUse tlic light fttlliiig upon 
tbe glass TTOuld be scattered. Just so, polished fncets, sttcU as 
have been described, scatter tight in all directions. Tlie com- 
plexion, tliercfore, is summed up in the natural fineness, color, 
and translucency of the skin of the face, as modified by the laws 
of light and their cnmbiiied elTects refleete<l to the eye by the 
bright outside snrface of the skin. Hence, we perceive how 
fippropriftte are onr terms for a complexion such as Madame 
R(!cainier'8, — brilliant, radiant, daszling, the whole effect start- 
ling, — and bow impossible it is by artifice to improve mion 
nature, to do more than mask with an inii>erfection anotlier 
imperfection, which may sometimes not be tbe greater. 

When »n artificer in cosmetics shall be able to cimiige an 
ordinary skin to rine fine in texture, color, t ran slue en cy, and 
brightness, then, and not till then, can he mniie a fine complexion. 
If complexion weri' derived from a dense, moi surface, art wonl<l 
be adequate to tint it so as to look like nature. But. as com- 
plexion is the remilt of the combination of natural qualities. — 
fineness, color, trauslucency, — modified by the affluence and 
eflluence of light acting under divine law, it is impossible aiio- 
cessfully to imitate its effects. Carrie^ to the extreme, the result 
of the attempt is ghastly, Alphonse Daudet, in his " Froment 
Jeune et Risler Ain^," vividly depicts, on their way to the races 
at Longehamps, those artificial blondes whom the Third French 
Empire produced. "Carriages," he says, "as Ihcy passed, 
gr.ized, driven by women with painted faces squeezed into narrow 
veils, motionless, holding their whips upright with the pose of 
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dolls, nothing alive about them but their charcoaled eyes fixed 
on the.horsed' heads." This is the cosmetic art become Satanic, 
and yet it has appeared to some extent even in this virgin land. 
What can be seductive about it, except to the lowest of men, and 
to them only in default of better exemplars of the fair sex, it 
were hard to say. Nothing living so much resembles the whited 
sepulchre, where dead men's bones lie within. The fashion is not 
of the earth earthy, but of the devil devilish. It does not sug- 
gest life, but death, — vice in its last agony of body and mind. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE BATH AS PBOMOTIVI! OF HEALTH AND BEAUTV. 

WE mny real assured, judging by tlie present genertil tend- 
encies of mankind, tliitt, altbougU batliing lunst he of 
tbe highest, Antiquily, it wns resorted to of old, aa well as now, 
by the multitude only for the sake of its directly pleaaiirnble 
«IfeL'ts, instead of from motives of elennUnesB and promotion of 
good pUysicfll condition and heaiity. As in dnty bound, in this 
era of demand for reasons for all assertions, we proceed to give 
those for the faith within us, as shown by our conclnsion. 

The physician is, of all men living, the one who has most to 
do with the literally naked facts in tfae case before us. He it is 
who is called npon to make physical exnminivtion of applicants 
for enlistment in the militarj- service, and many others rendered 
necessary Viy accident or sudden invasion of disease, whicli in 
snm yielfl him on this subject ample fund of information. No 
such witness can conscientiously say that more than a fraction 
of the cases so presenting themselres evidence due regard for 
the social and hygienic demands of extreme nicety of person. 
He knows thsit examinations for enlistment are generally fol- 
lowed by grateful ventilation of the rooms where they have been 
held. Such, however, is the effect of military instruction in per- 
sonal habits, and of military discipline in the promotion of self- 
respect, thnt in the vast majority of cases they resnit in per- 
manent change in men previously negligent of cleanliness. He 
has similar experience, through the fact that he Is often sum- 
moned to go to the assistance of persons who hare met with 
some serious accident, or who, without time for adequate preji- 
aration. perhaps in dense ignorance of their shortcomings in 
the matter of neatnesB. are suddenly comiielled to seek him for 
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medical advice. If tlie wliole male population of a country could 
at any early period of life be temporarily enrolled, with the sole 
object of establishing cleanliness as a habit, the effect would be 
to raise the standard of health among the people. 

It is notorious that, as among different nations, some are 
more than others addicted to the practice of bathing. This is 
frequently ascribable to climate. One would scarcely expect of 
an Esquimau that he should batlie as frequently as the inhabi- 
tant of a more genial climate, seeing that he has not always even 
water plenteously at his disposal, to say nothing of its tem- 
perature wlien procurable in large quantities. But, this duly 
recognized, it remains true that, irrespective of climate, certAin 
peoples more than others practice bathing. As we all believe that 
Englishmen's talk about " tubbing," by which they mean virtually 
a sponge-bath, is an exaggeration of their recognized relative 
virtue in respect of personal cleanliness, as compared with other 
-nations generally, it is thus admitted to have a basis in fact. It 
does not rest on so firm a one, however, as it would, if they did 
not favorably contrast themselves with the French especially, 
the popular English prejudice as to whose general remissness in 
this department of manners Punch satirized on the occasion of 
the Crystal Palace Exhibition by a caricature representing two 
puzzled Frenchmen gazing earnestly at a pitcher and basin, one 
saying to the other, " Qu' est-ce que c' est que cela, AlphonseV* 

To state the case unqualifiedly, as the English do in their 
own favor, as against the French, is very misleading. It thus 
signifies nothing less than that all Frenchmen are dirty, and all 
Englishmen clean. But it must be remembered that the English 
are far greater travelers than are the French, world-wide travelers, 
while the French nationally are no travelers at all, and that the 
traveling and writing class belong also to the bathing class* of 
any nation. Thus it happens that the tin tub of the Englishman 
has penetrated the jungles of the world, astonishing even the 
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tiger lui-kiiig in liia kir to wntcli tlie pnssiTi-^ oai-avau ; miii llins 
it liap]>ens that Englishmen, who ftre moat iiiiituLive of all that 
originates with Uritain, iiave, to a man, come to (lasociatc their 
tnh with the glories of Kngland, and to embalm ita virtues in 
the story of tlieir countless wnnderinga through a " nasty " world. 
Tile RnglisL thus, in part fort niton sly, in part by (lesign, hnve hsd 
their Itnlhtng more eii evidtnce than have the FieiR'h, niid thi-re- 
fore it would Iw unsafe to infer, because the writing class nmong 
Frenchmen seldom mention their personal habits in batliing, 
that they or tbeir compatriots are univerRally negiectfiil of it. 

We shall, perhaps, come as nearly as possililc to the truth, 
80 fur as it can he containeil in a general stnteuieiit, if we should 
say tbiit the Kn<,'lii«li, as compared with the French, nre a elimiier 
people, but timt the higher classes in botli countries sUmd in 
that res|)ect more nearly on a par than the English would lead 
us to believe, with whom tubbing ami talk about tubbing is 
somewhat of a liid. We think thtit, if the reader knows any- 
thing of the great fneilities for private bathing existing in the 
principal cities of this country, he can have no doubt of tlio 
general and constant use of the l»th among all but the lowest 
classes, and yet we never hear Americans boasting of tbeir 
tubbing or Imtlnng, althougb Ihoustinds upon thousands of tiiem. 
both men and women, take a batii of some kind, generally of 
total immersion, every day of their lives. 

We have appealed to the prevalence of the private bntb in 
our cities as the best possible evidence of general bathing here 
among even people in the humbler walks of life. If we chose, 
we could go on to demonstrate, (Vom [wrsonal observation, that 
these baths are habitually used. But if they exist, that ought 
to be sufficient evidence that tliey are used. People would not 
go to the expense of having tubs and paying extra water-i-atcs 
if they deriveil no advantage from the bathing-facilities. And 
just as we deem the prevalence of the bath-tub and of water- 
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facilities in our cities to be good evidence of general bathing 
among all but the lowest classes, so we find the general absence 
of these in farm-houses to be equally good evidence of general 
neglect in the country oC the social and hygienic practice of the 
bath. We can remember in our experience but one veritable 
farm-house where such facilities existed. They were secured by 
means of a tub in one of the upper stories, for whose supply 
water was pumped into a reservoir by means of an hydraulic 
ram in a neighboring rapid brook. It would be in vain to answer 
that the latter opportunity is not afforded by every situation. It 
can be readily granted, when replying that there are scarcely any 
situations where the construction of a small tank to receive the 
rain-fall from the roof would not be feasible. There are many 
farm-houses where a small windmill is used for the delivery of a 
supply of water to cattle, where not a drop is devoted to a reser- 
voir for purposes of ablution. The city-bred look dejectedly 
around them when inducted into their farm-house bed-rooms, as 
thc}'^ catch sight of the Lilliputian towel, pitcher, and basin, rarely 
of a foot-tnb or larger receptacle for bathing purposes. If the 
length of their stay necessitates a bath, it is onl}*^ by superlative 
efforts, perhaps the expressage of a tub to the scene, that their 
intention can be accomplished. If the visitor be a man, the time 
be summer, and some kindly stream flow or brook brawl in the 
neighborhood, the difficulty is solved. Otherwise, the unfortu- 
nate sojourner in the land is forced to content himself with the 
bountiful supply of water that the wash-hand basin will hold. 

It is to be hoped that, in the course of time, this neglect, 
evidenced by the dearth of bathing appliances in the country, 
will be remedied by increased knowledge of their desirability 
for comfort and beauty, and appreciation aroused as to the 
practice of bathing as a social obligation in the interest of 
personal agreeableness and immunity from sickness and disease. 
Habit in the individual becomes confirmed. It is transmitted 
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by example to liescendnnts. So, generation after generation of 
people go on, yenr nfler yeur, either witii personal liabita of the 
(Strictest eleanlineas, or witli babits not iniicL better than tbosc 
of tlie commonest eiuiginut class. So couQnueil are tliese Inttei* 
ill tlieir neglectful ways, that we have often known kind recog- 
nition of their sail estnle, taking tlie form of constant pro- 
vision of pleasant bathing fauilitius, to prove abortive. The 
couaiileration proved utterly wasted upon the intended recipi- 
enta of the kindness, for all the change in habits that followed, 
incorrigible as they were in their wretched practice of dabbling 
with a rag wrung out in n quart or two of water. How many 
of the refinements and gralificationa of civilization which are 
within the power of persona living within its pale seem to elude 
their knowledge, and, by a strange contradiction, fall to the lot 
of some of those whom civilization has not touched even with 
the hem of its g.irroentl On the northwestern shoves of Nortli 
America, in tlie Straights of Fnea and thereabouts, the Indian 
women are to l>e observed retiring to some lonely spot, dis- 
robing, and bathing in the pure water of the coast. Poor 
ci-eatures, they are coro[>elled to dress themselves again in the 
squalid garments of which they had been temporarily divested I 
But can there be any dotiht as to which to choose, between their 
clean, healthy skins, in their miserable apparel, and those which 
atdid civilization are sometimes covered with the fashions of the 
prevailing mode, and scented to the distraction of the more 
reDned ? Ben Jonson says : — 

Still to be ncHt, Btlll to be dressed, 

A« yon were fulnp to ■ fraal, 

Slin to be powdered, etlll perf^imed; 

L»dy, It Ib to be presumrf. 

Though nr['« hid cauees tiXe not found, 

All Ib not SH-eet, all 1» not BOuud. 

It is the proi-inceof the physician to make himself aciiuaiu ted 
with the habits of people as being more or less conducive to 
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tlieir Uciiitli. With tlmt end iji view, we have, both at home «tuI 
abroad, never ceased to avail oiirsi^Ives of all opportuniliea of 
obtaining information on the suliject of personal cleauliueas, 
among the various other subjects which invited our attention. 
It might give an appearance of presumption on our |)art. to 
epealc here of what we cursorily observe*! abroad. On the other 
hand, to omit all such mention opeiiB iis to the snapiciou of 
aroidiug it, unless we any, as we explicitly do, that we should 
attempt to compass too niucli, were we to allow our treatment 
of the subject to ninge over the wide field of comparison between 
ourselves and other peoples. Therefore, as our purpose relates 
particularly to our own country, with which, as dermatologist 
and traveler, we may claim without immodesty to be quite 
familiar, we shall confine ourselves chiefly to remarks regarding 
it, with the preliminary understanding that there is no intention 
to speak to its disparagement in comparison with other coun- 
tries. This ought to be evident from wliat has already liecn 
said, but that it may not he left In the least doubt, we add our 
conviction that in proportion to the population, among all the 
peoples of the earth, there are none, except the Japanese, so 
cleanly as are generally the native-born people of this country. 
When, as a physician, we here preach the social and hygienic 
obligation of the bath, it is because we deem that general recog- 
nition of its salubrity has not yet reached the point which c^tr 
national prosperity and culture in other respects seem clearly to 
indicate, if we would regard ourselves in that particular equal 
in civilization to the ancient Greek and Roman. 

It will doubtless be shocking to many, to whom the most 
assiduous care of the person is habitual, to learn that there 
actually are persona who pass through life without ever having 
had the body wholly immersed in water. We once received ffum 
Rgirl of the humbler classes the confession that she had never bad 
a bath of immersion, nor knew of any of her companions 
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hud )iceii so blessed. It was evident, however, that ahe and 
tUey craved the boon from which unkind fortune had debarred 
them fi-om the realisntion, and they were to be cDmnii^ernted. 
Individimis oleven tlie lowest tjpe seek mn occasions the solnce 
of the batli. Some years ago we witnessed on the small-pox 
quarantine island, in the harbor of New York, the bathing of 
eome emigrunts of that type, there detained upon snspidon of 
possible eontagion to the city. Poor, iU-clntl, and unkempt 
crenlnres, who had been mewed up in crowded quarters aboard 
ship, they fully enjoyeil the luxury of that hot day's refresh- 
ment That very class of eniigianta, however, onee fairly 
landed, away from the close contamination of shipboard in 
reeking steerage quarters, easily recognizable at any time among 
our pupniatluii by their ell-loclca and dirty appearance, resumes 
its habitual holy horror of pure water. 

It mutft not be imagined, however, that the indigent and 
unfortunate of mankind alone are those who are invariably 
Bquettmish about the use of water. There are persons in contact 
with the highest culture, who, through lack of early instruction, 
or innate indifference, seem to be possessed with almost an 
aversion to it. Wc knew a case where a family of condition 
and means crime to visit nnotlicr which, down to its smallest 
member, was devoted to water, and betrayed through their 
abstinence in the midst of exceptionally lavish resources for 
bathing, habits of life of an entirely different cast. As we 
intimated at the beginning, tlie mnlliturte bathe for enjoyment 
of one kind or another, in swimming or breasting the ijreakers 
or relief from heat, hut only the refined for the pure and simple 
satisfaction of [>erfect cleanliness. It is perhaps for this reason 
that it is ordained that the rain shall be sent e'lnally upon the 
Just and the unjust, that all men may be sure of getting an 
occasional wetting. 

No criterion whatever is afforded, by the statistics of the 
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IiiTblio liJitbirig eatabliBliments, as to the relative teinleiiciee 
of the two sexes to liathe. It will be seen, Trom those sta- 
tistics, that the numljer uf men niid boys is out of nil pro- 
portion to the niiraberOf women ami girls enjoying the bcDoAta 
of those Imths. It is at the snme time observable tlwt boys 
preponderate, that tlien come men, then girls, and lastly 
women. These numerical relations of sex and age, and the 
degree in which tliey obtnin, tally exnctly with the relative 
habits of life among the participants. Boys have a special pre- 
dilection for Bwimniing, nnd ofleji have in tlie summev but two 
gannetrts to embarrass them, so that their nndressing and dress- 
ing is almost inBtnntaneoHs, and tliey also have a freer foot to 
please themselves than has any other class lu tlic commnnity, 
and therefore they are the most numerous and assiduous patrons 
uf the public bath. Men of the laboring class, needing tli« 
refresbrocnt, accept the trouble for the eake of the gain of tJie 
bath, but, having less opportunity than boya to indulge in it, 
tliey ore not to lie found so nunioiously tliere. Young girls are 
restrained to a certain degree from availing themselves of the 
public baths by shyness, parental gnnrdinnship. and domestic 
duties. Many women are entirely debarred from making use of 
them by the demands of domestic duties, and, for the same 
reason, many others can avail themselves but rarely of the 
privilege. 

We were lately much surprised to see, in an article by s 
female writer, the statement th.it women are lees fond than men 
of sousing themselves in plenty of water. The statement 1b 
conli-ary to all experience of which we have ever beard, or have 
personally acquired, except as it might liave some flimsy basis 
in fact fi'om the false notion of some exceptional women, that 
water used bivishly upon the face is injurious to the complexion. 
If sometimes tliere is any appearance of men being more tban 
women addicted to the use of the bnth, it must arise ttora the 
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facts just menlioneil, ami tlmt bitbtrto, for certain cksses, tlm 
Ini-ge Turkish anil Russinii Imtliing eatulflislitnMits have uot 
generally included apnrtnients Tor women. Now lliat aoiiie of 
these are eu doing, it is to be observed that wonimi are availing 
themselves of the facility. But & barrier will always reniaia to 
general ncceptance, by women of certain social rank, of baths 
where they may meet they know not whom, secure neither of the 
privacy ot eolitnrinces nor of that which belongs to entire 
publicity. This kind of hath, thereroru, all'ovds no test as to 
the proclivity of women as compared with men to the enjoyment 
of water in lavish quantities. But the private bath does, and iu 
that women tndidge more than do men generally, partly because 
of greater opiwrtuuity, and partly because of greater tendency 
to neatness. The sea-beaches of many parts of the world prove, 
too, that the women are quite as enthusiastic about bithing as 
are the men of the same class. In fact, so fond are they of this, 
the most energetic kind of bathing, that they cannot always be 
kept within the bounds of prudence as to the fre(iueucy or the 
duration of baths. 

It would not be a stretch of imagination to assume, upon 
the basis of our experience, that girls and women wouUl be just 
as much given as boys and men are to disporting themselves in 
puria nal tiralibus in open water, were it not for the prevalence 
of so many descendants of Peeping Tom of Coventry and the 
usages of polite society. In primitive places, they sometimes 
steal away, kindly veiled by the mantle of night, and enjoy a 
plunge ft-om t)ic free gift of nature. At such an entertainment 
we once unintentionally assisted, unknown then and forevermora 
to the bevy of actors in the scene, unless perchance the eyes of 
one of them should scan these pages. 

Arriving near night-fall, by a long stage route, at a quiet 
banilet, near which now passes the roaring steam-cars, we MU|>ped 
pleasantly at its only inn, and, lighting our cigar strolle<I 
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eiijtij-ftlil;' furtU into the summer night, commUtiug to chance the 
direction vhitlier our footsteps should lead. We conetitded 
afturwtiifl, upon reflection, tliat we must have been in a very 
brown Ktiuly wheu we were awukencd to our surroundings by & 
BcrcRui niid the suuod of a splash into a brook bordering uur 
piiUi, followed by the murmur of female voices in alarmeil con- 
Bultntion. The mtuntion did not Admit of un iiistuiit's doubt, 
as we dropiMjd with sports man-like promptDesa liehiiiii some aall- 
vats whiih providentially lined the border of the stream. Hei'e, 
within eiir-«hot of the whispered colloquy, we had time to 
determine that our notion sliould be based upon the initiative 
of the other aide. If we were to jilny moi-a in this fashion, we 
were determined that the other side sliould show its hand first. 
They were at present at the disadvantage of Ijeiug diHrobed, but 
wc were a stranger in town, and on the morrow might be left 
without a shred of reputation. Most persons, we reasoned, 
concluding tliat tlieir unwelcome presence was positively known, 
would nm. We made up our minds that we were not one of 
those persons. If we should beat a haaty retreat, it would be 
imputed to having been there with ulterior motive. So we 
quietly awaited events, merely raising our head over the edge 
of the salt-vat behind which we were concealed, and command- 
ing a fair view of the scene. We saw clearly the edge of the 
bank and some bushes near where the bathers were Immersed, 
but nothing more. The increasing loudness of their voices gave 
us assurance of growing belief that it was a false alarm. At 
last there was a dead silence. "The cry is still — they comol" 
In alt human difficulties there is a sacrifice, the innocent are 
offered up, the scape-goat atones for the sins of the [leople. 
27iey did not come, but a girl about 12 years of age quickly 
emerged over the sharp edge of the bank, and stood about 
20 yards away with the most sublime confidence of bearing. 
Here was an additionally pretty state of things. This was 
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evidently the chief sceptic as to the belief that any ititrmler 
TILS iibout. Now, Eta she gave imtneilitite oasuniiice by gestiiie 
and word that Ibey were wix>iig, suppose they should all swriih 
tbe bfliik Rud the discovery be inevitable. The last state of 
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tbnt man would be worse than tbe tirHt. Bui, the jiolicy of 
masterly inactivity never hiid a wore signal triumph. The 
succesaful soout regained the water, triuuiphnnt shouting began, 
anil crouching behind the line of salt-vnts, we raced like a 
partridge along n furrow back to tije hnuiletj having made the 
uari'owest escape in our life. 

Under other skies, tlieie are other ways not so retirint;. In 
Japan, for example, the batliing of the sexes is |iromiscu»iis. 
There is nut n thought of harm in it, so ])otent is bnhit in the 
affairs of mankind. And yet, taken in connection with the high 
civilizntion of the Japanese, it lias justly been considered the 
greatest anomaly that enters into modern social relntions. But, 
tluit the practice which, with the Japanese, has grown into a 
social habit is not actually contrary to nature, but solely 
dependent upon social conditions, whether the growth of a 
country or belonging to inferiority of eliiss, would have been 
clearly evidenced to us by a single exi>erience that we hud, even 
if every season at some watering-places certain people did not 
take, in this respect, the l^dlest Itlterty that the law allows. At 
a lonely sea-side anmmer-resort where husiuess once called us 
Just before the influx of city guests, there arrive'd. as we sat, 
eolitary and alone on the porch of the little hotel, contemplating 
an expanse of bay and sea, fonr light wagons containing as 
many pairs of young men and girls from a neighboring town. 
The horses duly cared for, after the exasperating search for the 
amateur hostler usually em|>loyed at such places, the girls took 
seats upon the porch, and the young men sauntered away 
toward a salient point about three liuudred yanls olf along the 
beach where they were lo&t to sight. Much to our astonishment, 
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Iiowevisr, soon appeared from tbe bushes an nniinated forked 
radJsii skipping down tlie beacli to the water's edge, aoon 
followed by tlirue similar apparitions, completing the tale of the 
male visitors. But were these objects the male visitors, who 
iniglit, for all we knew to the oonlrary, be calmly strolling out 
of sight behind the point? All doubt, however, was set at rest 
by one of the girls, who exclaimed, " There goes Bill," just as the 
phrase occurs in " Alice's Adventures in Wonderland." " No it 
isn't," said another, "its Bob." "Why, don't 1 know Bill?" 
was the rejoinder, "Why, so it is," was the final conclusion, — 
" There goes John." And there seemed to he uo doubt about tlic 
rest. These points being settled to the satisraction of all the 
parties concerned, I deemed that they ought to be equally eatis- 
fftctory to me, so, as a philosopher, 1 niedituted on the variability 
of mankind. Uere was a new uxpcHence in our own country, 
of wliich we thought we had exhnustM the expfriencea. 

Enongh has been said to disprove nny assertion that, aa 
between the sexes, there is any diflbrence as to the instinct of 
bathing. We feel justified in repeating, in addition, that early 
training or absence of it makes the chief dilferenees observable 
, in the habit aa between diiferent classes of society, that although, 
as ft general rule, reflned surroundings in llic early jiart of life 
tell favorably in the majority of oases, exceptional ones are to 
be found des|iite the greatest advantages, and tiiat, with the 
mass of mankind of both sexes, comfort and pleasure in bathing, 
not *cleKUlines8, are the chief iuduccineiits, the world over, to 
the practice. 

Tliere is one atpect of bathing which, although uiferential 
from what has been outlinetl with reference to the practice, is so . 
important that it has been reserved for separate consideration. 
This is its relation to sexual selection. There ai-o many degrees 
below actual offensiveness of odor, the presence of slight odor, 
or even the absence of odor, where the degree of neatness may 
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still fnti to attract, and this, again, is far reinoved from that 
wliich positively attracts and charnis. 

Women Bomelimes marvel at the attractiveness which the 
liemi-mondaine often liaa for men of the world. "The horrid 
creatures, what can any decent man see to admire in them?" 
Well, it ia " wondrous pitiful," but the §ecret is not far to seek. 
Tliey never cease to try to please. They neglect none of the 
means of pleasing. They carry neatness of person to perfection. 
The casket of their riches in influence contains no stronger 
chain to bind men's souls. It is their business to understand 
men, and they understand their business. It is a slave-trade 
which they ply, of which we know not the beginning nor shall 
ever know the end. It ia wondrona pitiful that this should be 
so. Summon the clergy, advance tliem to the front with bell, 
book, and candle, to exorcise the enemy of mankind. But If 
they would expect to cope with him, let them adopt his hygienic 
practices. 

Instead of the cry of a year or two ago, " la life worth 
living?" we have now instead, the inquiry, "Is tnnrriage a 
failure?" One question ia sometimes largely involved in the 
other. Marriage, as au institution, ia certainly not a failure, as 
our civilization, which is founded upon it, clearly attests. Bnt 
from causes too numerous to mention here, cases of it may be 
failures. Even a husband's or wife's rehitions sometimes make 
it a fivilure. Religion sometimes does ; contention over property, 
over the training of children, over personal preferences. But if 
any one can show ns a cause more potent than neglect after 
marriage of olwervnnces which Ijefore marriage were constant, 
we shall be surprised. 

After making all due allowance for the fact that in this 
workaday world two people ciiunot expect to go on forever 
junketing, that men must generally return seriously to bread- 
wiuuLUg, and women to feminine occu|)ations, a great chasm 
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possible to lie bridgecl over is often lefl to ynwn in the pntlis of 
pleasantness leading to those of peace. Thousands of young 
men and young women have very little cdncution, no fixed 
tastes, no ideas, no society. They have exhausted encb otiier's ^ 
soil of tile little that had there grown, mid upon marriage they I 
begin to lie fallow to each otiier for tlie rest of tlieir lives. The ' 
eye, which of the mere senses, longest continues capable of being 
pleased, ceases to have home resources. The girl who before 
marriage has often been most attractive by her neatness itnd 
plumage, now often put on her fine feathers only to go abroad, 
while she is the veriest jackdaw indoors. At home she wears 
ft-owsy hair and bvoken-out shoes, because there Is no one tliere 
to dress for. Her helpmate, who ought to know, does not thinit 
that she looks a bit like the girl that he married. He has 
become equally remiss in hie ways, It is true, that as society 
does not demand of a man that ho shall be a thing of beauty, 
and his daily duties abroad constrain him to some carefulness in 
dress, he has not quite so high a heaven to descend from as ha3 | 
his partner, and does not. He comes to find " the fellows," & 
club, a restaurant dinner, more attractive than home. 

Neither probably Iregan it. How foolish those conventions 
arc which tell ua th.it tlie sexes are not capable of equal de- 
pravity and equal excellence ; that one sex is not fitted for the 
other, as if they had not been ci'cated for each other and molded 
each other to llieir liking ; that the world would be changed for . 
the bettor, the best, and bliss, if only women had it nil their own 
way I The common case is simply one of a destiny very rough- 
liewn indeed, because the judgment was not sharp. To attribute 
the fault exclusively to one sex, and to exonerate the otlier, is 
the fruit of the poorest observation and philosoiihy. In the 
first place, the sexfs are not involved in the question, save as 
related to a small minority of individuals of both sexes. When 
individuals, as reiiresenting one or the other or both, either for 
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cnu9e or no cause, conse to exercise nlWr miirriuge the fttlmc- 
tiona whicli Imve couduuted tliem to the altar, they cannot in 
concert meet the trials iiisepnrable rnim the siriiggle for 
existence. 

It foUowa tfiat, wiietlier relatively faulty or not, if women 
especially, who by instinct, ti-aiiiing, nnd foinial profcBsion of 
their recognitioD of tlie elements in which their inOnence re- 
Bidffl, neglect in any way the habitnal cfire of their persons, 
whether as to cleanliness of skin, nentncss of dress, or adorn- 
ment, they deliberately reliniiniah their poirer over men, no 
tnattei' wljat the social relations may be Iwtweon them, for by 
that act they neglect one of the chief fioiii-ces of their power, 
and begin to descend tlie steps of their throne. Woman herself 
it was, who, conjointly with man, defined the terms upon which 
she should share his destiny. A consenting party to the net 
deHning her statns. by which she has become all that she now is, 
slie cannot maintain it if neglectful of clearly dellned obligations 
to her willing subjeels. A part of her missicm on earth is not 
necesnarily to lie beautirnl, for nature has the final word to say 
as to that, but to he as attractive as nature will permit. The 
worldly wisdom of the nnscmpnions class, to wliieh we albuied 
not long since, smiles contemptnonsly at the frequent blindnesa 
of good women to the silken strand by wliich the liking and 
affection of aonne men may be securely held. 

One may he very certain, we repeat, that with the multilnde, 
the comfort and plensnre of the bath are the chief incentives, the 
world over, to the practice'of batliing. Therefore it is that 
it is so desirable to inculcate tlie practice in early youth, 
that it may become the habit of life. Given ihe heat of summer, 
the sntTering that always and the slcepleHsncss that sometimes 
ensue, and few there are who do not gladly Iwithe. In fact, the 
wish to bathe, under these circnrastances, is truly instinctive. 
Bnt we looking at the matter as a physician, know that, for 
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health and beauty, bathing is necessary at all seasons of the 
year, if practiced according to rules that are perfectly well 
established, recognizing all conditions present, — temperament, 
age, state of health, digestion completed, the temi)erature of the 
air where the bath is taken, and the temperature of the water. 

The promiscuous bathing of the Romans did not take place 
until the time of the decadence of the empire, and even then did 
not involve the matrons and daughters of the higher ranks of 
the people. The change was one of the notes of the depravity 
of the times, being a new departnre in manners involving morals. 
Not so, however, is it with the Japanese. All travelers are 
agreed that, with them, up to the very present time, when they 
are assimilating themselves more and more to European ways, 
the government disconntenancing the continuance of the prac- 
tice of the promiscuous bathing of the sexes, it had no relation 
whatever to morals. Even so late an observer as Mr. La Farge, 
the artist, indicates this in one of his articles on Ja|)an, where 
he, incidentally to describing his arrival at the town of Utsun* 
oniya, and taking a refreshing bath after a hot day's journey, 
says that he saw ** a whole family, father, mother, children, file 
down to the big bath-room at the corner, whose windows were 
open to mine. I heard them romp and splash, and saw their 
nnkcd arms shining through the steam. Meditating upon 
the differences which make propriety in ditferent places, I joined 
m>' friends at dinner and listened to w^hat the doctor had to say 
upon the Japanese inditference to nudity ; how Japanese morals 

are not all'ected by the simplicity of their costume 

Then came the question whether this be a reminiscence of Pol}'- 
nesian ancestry and simplicity', or born of climate and cleanli- 
ness. And, indeed, all Japan spends most of its time washing, 
so that the very rnnners bathe more times a da}' than our fine 
ladies." By day-flawn Mr. La Farge was awakened by the 
various noises of the courtyard, in front of his window. ^' Oar 
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Jupnnese family," he eays, " I could licar at tUeir ablutions." 
And in the conrse of the day's journey toward the nioiinUiiiis 
ihe saw Japanese rutiiiera washing by pouring pnill'iils of 
Water over each other. 

it is in Jaimii; hathf, bathe, wash, wash, all the time, 
from morning until nigiit. No one who has ever witnessed it 
ever thinks the various processes anything but Itenefleial to tlie 
slcin. The scarf-sliiii, beiug albuniiuous, is sligiitly thinned by 
the use npou it of water and the alkali wiiich goes to the fornia- 
tion of Bonp. Kven by friction witli water alone, it becomes 
moi-e and more constmitly renewed by the layei-a beneath it. It 
.becomes, by combiiie<l ablution and friction, solt, pliant, and 
ler than satin in tlie appeai-ance of its texture. BesidDa this, 
tialhing lias upon the coriuni.or true skin, a revitatiziiig intlu- 
cnce.nnd tlience upon the general s3-etcm, and thence, by reaction, 
upon itself. Combined with the proper kinds of soaps, avoiding 
the irritating onen, bathing removes from the skin all effete oily 
products, Bcarf-Hkiu seales, criiBts, and everything that may 
iDiliede the performance of its natural functions, or afford a 
lodgment to disease. 

To give the reader an idea of liow far below tiie civilization 
of the Japanese many Amerit-ans are in these m.alters, we will 
take no estieme case by way of illustnition, but that of a very 
respectable man in a distant State, who once freely espressed to 
us his views on the subject, without the slightest suspicion of 
how wofidly ignorant lie was alHiut it. He decided that it is 
wrong to bathe a baby every day, lest something may lie removed 
Lt nature had intended for the protection of the skin. That 

the way in which he expressed his objection. We gathered 

IVom hia reply to our question as to what was the nature of the 

substance to which be alluded, that he meant the oil of the skin. 

Here was a case where knowledge and ignorance were so com- 

irtably wedded, and reliant upon the opinions of preceding 
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genei-tilioiis. as to ui.iko it impussible to stiiike the coiiviclion ; eo 
we did not attempt tlie imposaible. 

It is true, fts we liave iilready shown in ilie disjitei' on tlie 
ekin as un oi-gaii of tliu body, timt nature Keoietea ami c.tcietes 
oil for tile protection of tlie skin, even to tbe point of meeting 
emergencies, as we hwl oceasion to indicate in tlie same connec- 
tion. Il is also true tliat we can use suoli eaustic soaps, or excess 
of borax, ns to remove the oil in quantities so great as to be 
detrimeutftl to tlie liealtbiness of the stiin. But there the half- 
truth which the objector urged ends witli the unwisdom of liis 
ConclnsioH. The body may i>e bathed daily, with the use of tlie 
more delicate soaps, with no undue removal of tlie oil of the 
skin, and with perfect maintenance of its fine condition. Nalm-Q 
does not cease to yield its store of lubricating material because 
the scarf-skin is kept cleansed. But the oil, wliicli, having per- 
formed its purpose, remains on the surface of the skin in a 
degraded form, clogging tbe pores and preventing the freest 
issue of the etfcte products of the botly, requires the comhiued 
detersive influehce of pure water and good soap for its i-emovnl, 
and sliould have tliem. From its pure source of supply wells 
up, as nature requires it, whatever the sicin in health demands 
for its best condition. Can miy one imagine, and yet this objector 
must have done so, that any skin can lie fragrant if the oily 
product of the sebaceous glands be retained upon it? Alucb 
more probable is it, however, that he had neier seen a thoroughly 
well-conditioned bnby, or, if he had, that his sensibility was not 
acute enough lo dett'ct the diR'erence between it and one of the 
kind to which he had been accustomed. It is the very best 
practice, adopting the precautious of a warm room and tepid 
water, a short immersion, a brisk towelling, and quick dressing, 
to bathe an infant every morning of its life, when it is well, Just 
before it takes its second meal of milk or other food fur the day. ' 
Only upon these terms can it be perfectly healthy and sweet iu 
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person, and it will be, if healthy, fragrant as a rose. If, as is 
true, this delicate creature is by constant bathing benefited, its 
vitality increased, its greatest immunity from disease secured, 
the process is one which cannot harm, but must improve the 
physical condition of any grosser being. And so we find, where 
there is knowledge of its eflScacy, the process applied equally 
to relieving a lowered tone of the system, and to the increase 
and maintenance of great vitality and strength. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

BATHINa AS PfiACnCED IN ANCIENT AND 

A FULL account of baliiiog as now practiced, indcpciident 
of the history of bathing in ancient and modern times, 
would iu itself fill a volume. We nre therefore confined to such 
general and special considerations, in both bmiioiies of the 
subject, as mny be treated of within modemte limits. 

Bathing may be regarded as divisible into four kinds, as 
determined by tbe motives prompting and the objects sought to 
be accomplished by tbe practice. These are, for recreation 
and comfort; for cleanliness in tlie interest of genei'al health and 
Rgreeablencss ; for increasing vigor and beauty of ]>er9on ; and, 
lastly, for medical trentment. 

As to tbe last object, it is to !«; remarked that, only very 
recently has tbe regular medical profession accorded any large 
meosure of acceptance to hydropathic treatment in disease. 
Hydropathy, so-called, for a long period, and even yet in some 
degree associnted with a visionary pathology, which fitted ti-eat- 
ment to nearly all the ills which fleah is heir to, generally repelled 
regular physicians. A similar consequence cnsueil from a similar 
cause in the case of electropathy. The beginning and end of 
the alfair in both cases are not anomalous. From tbe times of 
Hippocrates, Aristotle, and Galen, down to the present era, the 
main body of physicians found to its hand, or had profl'ered to 
it by the laity or some of their own brethren, procedures which 
it, as a wisely conservative body of men, was not willing at a 
moment's notice to accept. The duty of such men, besides being 
pioneers in discovery, is to prove all things and hold fast only 
that which ia good. 

The day has now arrived when tbe regular profession will 
(217) 
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accept hydropntUy and elect ropatby witbin clue limitntiona, I 
Under llie nninea of liydro-tliempy and electro-tLerapy, the moat J 
Advanced pliyBiciaos of tlie day now frankly accept in tbemJ 
whatever facts have heun ascertained ns to botli, regnrdleas of 1 
their aouree, and have tlieinselves made greater strides In di»- 1 
oovery in the department of electro- thernpy than can be di»- I 
cerned in its history during the whole period there of the reign | 
of qimckery. It is most natural that this should ever be the I 
tenor of events, since physicians work from the basis of sound I 
pathology, unmodified to suit the exigencies of any special treat- I 
ment, and upon that of a fund of the greatest general scientific I 
knowledge of the day. 

But here, with this brief mention of the present status of | 
hydroimthic treatment, a word as to which could hardly be I 
omitted in an account of the application of water to the surface 1 
of the human body, we dismiss the topic as only indirectly I 
connected with the snbject of this work. Ilydro-tberapy relates ' 
to the cure of disease by means of water, whereas bathing relates 
to the maintenance and increase of health. One point, however, 
within hydro-tberapontic treatment should be mentioned in con- 
oinsion, as not unduly trenching on our necessarily assigned 1 
limits, because it should be known in every household. This I» J 
as to the calming eRecl of the tepid bath. Knowledge of the J 
fact can be utilized for many home purposes. So sedative to the 1 
nervous system is the tepid bath, that, in a properly-heated^ 
atmosphere, children taken screaming from their Iwds, i: 
paroxysm of colic, and, plunged into it, have been instantly and 
permanently relieved of pain. 

With the permission of the render, we will begin our d*. I 
scription of bathing facilities with those of the ordinary cityJ 
appliances for household lathing. These, at their mininAim,arflil 
B good-sized metal-lined tub, with a sloping back, — all goodl 
features of the construction. The only household addition tol 
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this is the cold and t 



showei'-ljiitb,- 



(eful fippli-n 



. if not abused. Cold sliover-bathd slioukl be taken witli striot 
reference to the caimuity of reaction in the individnnl bather. 
We !mve known persons to come bine-lipped from a five-minute 
immersion in Itie ocenn. Some delicate constitutions eunnot 
bear tbe combined suit- and cold-wuter stimulntion. So, also, 
tbnre are some persons wlio cannot bear cold fresh water, 
whether in quiet contact with, or falling in a shower upon, the 
body. The aiipreine test of whether good is l>eing done has 
back of it the opinion of nil the physicians of the world. It is 
contained in the answer to the question. Is there a good reaction ? 
A good reaction is that in which, when the skin is rubbed 
vigorously witii a towel, the blood freely rushes to tbe surface. 
If, npon being rubbed, the surface becomes instantly red and 
tingling, there is the most beneDcial elt'ect; if not, not. Injury 
lies on one side of tike line, benefit on the other. To Home 
persons health may lie on one side of the line and death on the 
other. All the persons whom we have known who boasted of 
breaking a film of ice to take their morning baths have died 
early. As was declared in ancient times of oratory, that it 
de|>endB upon action, action,action, we say, of good to be derived 
from bathing, that it depends upon reaction, reaction, reaction. 
The towels used should be rough as to their surface. Hucka- 
back toweling is good, and Turkish best of all. 

It ia important that a bath-tub should be lined with what 
becomes readily heated by conduction, and can easily be cleansed. 
Beauty should he tbe last consideration in its construction. The 
Juftiflcation of a bulb,tub's Ijeing is first use and then beauty. 
Use prescribes avoidance, for a balb-tub, of a material whose 
specific heat is low. The most beautiful tubs for bathing that 
we ever saw were in the St. Charles Hotel, in New Orleuns. 
They were made of Carrara marble, and handsomely sculptured 
outside. Dut stone does not conduct beat well, and its ajiecific 
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bent ia low. It is not agreeable to have one's bare back 
SDppoTted by marble. 

There is a rage now for tile Iwtli-tuhs. Tiles have their 
decorative uses, btit not legitimately for bath-tubs. Their 
specific heat is not bo low, nor their power of conducting heat 
so poor, if we mistake not, as those oonJitions are in marble ; 
nevertheless, for the same and other reasons, one of which is 
that tliey cannot, at the tile junctions, be kept so clean, they do 
not make proper bath-tubs, and whatever does not naturally 
flt a purpose cannot be handsome as applied to that purpose, 
whatever may be its intrinsic beauty. 

A porcelain lining conducts heat well. Its cleanliness for 
A bath is a great charm. A porcelain bath-tub is, however, 
quite expensive as compared with the ordinary kind. Cellu- 
loid could be adapted to the same purpose. But we confesa 
th:it, if we were a millionaire, we should have a silver-lined 
bath-tub. Silver is an extraordinary conductor of heat, as 
any one can determine for himself, if ho will put a teaspoon 
into a cup of hot tea, and soon feel the top of its handle. 
In the open air silver does not tarnish at all. In bouse 
air it tarnishes only sliglitly, from the presence there of 
a trace of sulphuretted hydrogen. If a tub lined with it 
were wiped out daily, as all hatli-tubs should be, the film of 
sulphide of silver would he inappreciable to the sight. On the 
other hand, the silver surface, as silver is susceptible to the 
smallest trace of sulphuretted liydrocren, would nmke a sni>er- 
lative test for normal house purity of air in the bath-room, which 
in so many modern houses is associated with a water-closet. 

The only additional appliance which we could suggest for 
household bathing, for the ease of luindsoniely-op pointed dwell- 
ings, would be one enabling a person to take a pure-vapor or ft 
medicated- vapor bath. Only a very small amount of room is 
necessary for the purpose. A suitable device for it will be 
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described later, iimler the licnil of Turkish nml Russian Iiiiths. 
Ill a lionselioM, bucIi a ilevicc would prove most convenieut upon 
many occasions. Violunt coliU can lie reduced with the utmost 
oertiinty by a vapor hnth, if followed by the wnnii wruppiiig up 
of tiie person in bed. Ouluneons diaorders ate often cstclleiitly 
tiwited liy sulphur and other medicated ImtliB. 

There are soaps and soaps; some good, eotne bad. Sonio- 
timcB tlie cost that fihonid have entered into them to secure 
goodness has gone too largely into advertising, Lubin's we 
regard as the best toilet-soap in tlie world. But it is too ex- 
pensive to be used for Imtliing purposes by peraons of ordinary 
means. For the face and hands, however, if used economically, 
not allowed to waste by lying in water, it cannot be regarded 
OS uneconomical. Pears's soap is good, but by no means the 
wonderful creation represented, the beauty of the most lovely 
of professional beauties depending upon it. There is nothing 
better than pure castile-soap for general washing purposes, — real 
castile-Boap. If one can get pure-white castile-sonp, one cannot 
do better for healthy application to the ekin. It Is always sought 
for in its purest form for the skin of infants. 

The public seems to imagine that there is something 
mysterious in the production of soap. They seem to regard 
every new, well-advertised soap as an essenCially novel discovery 
of some highly-gifted inventor. As a matter of fact, the best 
qualities of soap are iiithcr negative than positive. Soap is 
simply a detersive or cleansing compound^ which acts, in com- 
bination with water and the oily products of the skin, in form- 
ing an emulsion, which the mass of water constituting the bath 
readily dissolves, carrying with it the whole of the effete sweat 
and sebaceous products of the skin, scales of scarf-skin, and 
extraneous dirt. That combination, therefore, which best repre- 
sents the ingredients of soap in their greatest purity makes the 
best soap. Through such qualities one is enabled to cleanse the 
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skin with Ibe most pleasantly soothing appltcntion nrlapteil to its 
needs. 

Soaps being made simply or iin alknli niid oil,nnd nildi- 
tionall.v BOmetimos scented, it follows thnt, the finer tlic aJiiali, 
the oil, and the pErfViine, tlie finer will be the eoap. The dilfer- 
ences in the qualities of these siiltstances is immense. Our 
knowledge in such matters is far beyond that of the ancients, 
and even that of our immediate ancestors. The Greeks and 
Komnns had no tviie soaps, tlie substitutes used for them being 
oils and ointments nnd the flour of lentils. The civet-scented 
beau of even a couple of centui'ies ngo would not be more wel- 
come in society now than would be the presence of a billy-goat. 

We remember that, as a boy, we read r book on foreign 
travel, intended in places to be funny, but funny only in an ac- 
count of how the writer, as bntbeil in Turkey, had had every 
joint in his body cracked in succession, the iierformance closing 
with a painful attempt on his backbone. There are baths where 
the process also includes being switched. We determined that 
we would be switched i-ather tlian that anybody should try to 
crack our backbone. In fact, we were so sure of our anatomi* 
cal make-up, that we were confident that if anybody should 
succeed in cracking our Imokbone, there would be no object in 
proceeding.' But, shortly afterward, when we were grown-up, 
the work of Dr. Erasmus Wilson, than wliom we do not know of 
& higher authority on bathing and cognate matters, destroyed 
our theory of the impmcticability of cracking backbones, by 
quoting a trustwortiiy witness of the performance. However, 
he was not referring to our backbone. We have resolved 
to draw the line of cracking bones at that point. There we 
should stand to fight, unless it were attempted by such a person 
as one of whom we liad experience in the Swedish-Movement 
Cure. Wishing to investigate the merits of that sj'stem, we 
once presented ourselves at an establishment where it was prao- 
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ticed, and were received by n little luan, who plufcd us oa a 
table and performed vnrioiis antius with ua. At l»)>t lie mauiited 
npon tlie table, and pnrtly upon our shoulders, remarking ihnt 
tUe system prescribed, among its movements, i-esistftiice to the 
musfiiJnr force of the openitor. The absiinlity of tlie per- 
formance reached its climax when we found him pei-ched like a 
Bpnrrow on our shoulders, trying in vain to force them one way 
or another, calling upon us to resist, " Resist," quotha ! Why, 
there was nothing to resist that the vin inertiee did not amply 
suffice to overcome. Thnt is the only kind of person that we 
don't object to for cracking our backbone. We, therefore, upon 
second thoughts, draw the line there, instead of objecting to the 
mere abstiiict cracking of it. 

II', in our American so-called Turkish and so-called Russian 
baths, they do not attempt to crack our Iwukliones, they cer- 
tainly do try our patience. In tlieni, "every prospect pleases, 
and only man is vile." Instead of their having thoroughly 
trained attendants, who understand what tliey profess to know, 
and who are aware that tbey do not understand what they 
cannot possibly know, we find indifferent ahampooers with 
ftstonishing knowledge of the therapeutic value of the just 
sequence of liathing procesflcs, of heiit and time and all things 
else adapted to snit every different organization and special need. 
All that our baths require to make them excellent is skillful 
shnmpooers who know and mind their business. Turkish sbam- 
pooers would make them perfect, for we have the witter, the 
heat, the vapor, the toweling, the soup, the colfee, the segars.tlie 
mineral waters, all the requisites for enjoyment but the presence 
of skillful inasseura who do not presume to think, but merely 
know their trade. A Turkish or a Russian bath without skillful 
shampooing puts one in the position of the Peri at the gates of 
Paradise, without the final bliss ; for, after all, besides tlie de- 
licious end of securing -perfect cleanliness, the luxury uf the 
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btitli consists in its entire abandonment to the sensuous enjoy- 
ment of absolute rest in re-created being. All pleasurable senti- 
ments bleud in the ilelight of perfect cleanliness, vaporous 
languor, gentle somnolence, dry w&rmth, revivifying fresliness, 
and renewed life as the final inngic touch. The wliole world and 
Iiis wife stiinds lUoof for a wliile. Dark care may ever sit 
behind the iiorsenmn elsewhere, but he does not join one in a 
Turkish or & Russian batli, at least for an hour or two, by whicU 
time one lias had his cotfee and segar, and is ready to meet and 
defy liim. Tlien, wliy siiould we not have skilled shampooora to 
make perfeet tUis great boon of tlie biitli ? Why not send for 
Ikeiithen Turks to instruct us, and willingly pay tlieir port-dues, 
and let them shampoo us skillfully and crack our Christian 
joints, even to the liackljones of those who like it? 

One improvumenl we should recommend in the baths them- 
selves. It is that to which we referred a few pages back, in con- 
nection with the statement that it would be applicable to iiighly- 
apttoiuted dwellings. According to our judgment, the inhala- 
tion of vapor in the ordinary Russian bath forms no part of its 
hygienic, and certainly none of its detersive value, and often lias 
. objectionable features for the special object in view. Yet only 
in the city of San Francisco did we ever see a oonatrnction for 
administering the vapor bath, such as to admit of having Uie 
head free of vapor. A friend, however, informs us that he lias 
seen a similar one in Detroit. The appliauee that we saw and 
used in San Praneisco was of the simplest construction. It con- 
sisted of a box of a little less height than that of a t>erson seatetl. 
This is vertical on its sides and back, and closed with folding- 
doors in IVont, whieTi slant back nt such an angle as to leave, 
with the top of its back, just space enough to accommodate the 
neck. After tlie entrance of the bather, and the shutting of the 
folding-doors when he is seated, the rectangular slit thus left 
open at the top of the box is closed by two short pieces of plank 
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cut out aemicircularly at the eiula eo aa to close aromiJ the 
neck. The hath-otteiidant then inserts ft towel gently around 
tbe neck, eo ss to prevent the egress there of tlie vitpor from tlie 
box, and the bather ia ready to turn on the VRpor from a faueet 
conveniently phiced neitr liis hand. He is entirely inclosed 
without being fastened in the box. There be can sit pleasurably 
for balf an hour, adjusting throngh bia sensations the heat of the 
vapor, and feeling the ooudcnsed cloud trickle down in ^reat 
drops ftom hia jierson. WJien suled with t)ie enjoyment, be 
summons the attendnnt and is well washed off under a prnperly- 
temjiered shower-bath, ia rublKd down, packed in blankets, and 
rea<lily falls asleep for a. few minutes, awakening wondtrfuily 
refreshed. Thus can be given plain-vajwr or medicaled-viipor 
baths, and the method is represented by an appliance wliieh 
certainly could easily be added to bathing facilities of private 
houses of the highest class. 

We must not, in the interest of persona wbo have never seen 
one of onr American Turkish and Russian Imthing establish- 
ments, omit some description of them. They consist of various 
ftparlmeuts devoted to difTerent puriioses. In the reception-room 
the visitor commits his valuables to the attendant there and re- 
ceives a cheek for them in return. He then undresses in an alcove 
devoted to his exclusive use, and curtained from tbe apartment 
in which it is situated. Emerging thence, with a towel for kilt, 
he goes to the hot roome, which are generally two, sometimes 
thre« in number, following each otlier in a seqiiente of gradually 
increasing temperature. The last room is frequently so liot that 
it is avoided by the bather. The temperature there frequently 
reaches 200° Fah,, which is certainly too high for |>ersons liable 
to congestion of the lungs or those ]nedispoBod to apoplexy. 
Having induced a profuse perspi rsition, by subjecting the body 
to a bigii temperature, the bather now puts htmseif into the 
bands of the shampooer, who places him horizontally on a 
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marble slab, atici soaiis and eliamijuos liiin. He is then rinsed 
off under a shower-bath, and mny incidentally go into a room 
densely filled with bot vnpor, immerBion in which forms the 
chief clianiotKiistic of the Russian bath. Theuee some persona 
who are swimmers ilash into the swimming pool, which among 
the Romans was called the piscina, or lish-ponil. For our own 
pait, we confess that, nllhongh loving a pliiujje in the river 
the sea, the preliminaries which have been described impart to na 
a certain agreeable tempurary lassitude averse to any active ex- 
ertion. Then, too, there is all the difference in the world bfr j 
Iween the snggestion of water sparkling in eea or river, and that . 
seen in the dark pool of a l>alhin^ establishment illuminated by ' 
faint natnral or artifieinl light, and liluck and dreary-looking as ia < 
a cave. It ia at this stage of the proceedings that the ordinary, 
bath-attendant is most annoying. Ho is certain that you need a | 
pUinge; it will do you good. Bnt we resemble an old Quaker j 
ftieiid of ours, wlio once said in our presence that he generally 
knew what he liked. Botli causes mentioned doubtless conspire ' 
to make lis omit the plunge and betake ourselves to the orypt 
where one is duly rubbed down nntil a pleasiint glow is gener- 
ated all over the body. Tlience one proceeds to n modcrateiy 
warm apartment, where; reclined on an easy lounge, he sips his 
coffee and smokes a segar, if he is wise, and after that dresses 
himself quietly, feeling, as he leaves the portals of the bath, that 
he has not leCt hope behind except to come back again, and 
ready to meet the world and find life worth living. 

Besides the effect produced upon the skin, and through it 
apon the nervous system and general organization, by water | 
simply as a vchicre of temperature (cold water causing combns- I 
tion of fatty tissue and lessening tlie weiglit, and hot air and j 
vapor promoting perspiration and lessening the weight), there I 
are other effects due to its application to the surface of the j 
body. The force of the impact of water falling on the skin has i 
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n etimulntiiiir effect npun the general nervous gystem. Water, 
too, na well as other fluids, can euter the system tliroiigli iLe 
skin, that integument being slightly hygroscopic ; that is, having 
an affinity to moisture. It is true that the capacity of the healthy 
skin to absorb moisture is email, owing to the exiBtcnce of its 
horny laycv. But that the capacity does exist in some measure 
has been amply proved. Any one will observe that, after lying 
in a warm hnth Tor some time, the nails become pliant and the 
skin macerated, so to speak, to a certain degree. It is eajHicially 
owing Ut this belief tliat milk baths have sometimes been taken, 
with a view of ini|>arting softness and beauty to the skin. We 
have heard of such Sybaritic practice in one case liiteiy, but the 
most famous instance on record is that of a French lady, who, 
about the time of the French Revolution, indulged in a daily 
milk bath, and afterwnrd had the milk sold. Perhaps that was 
lier way of looking at Liljcrty, Equality, and Fraternity, or as Mr. 
Jefferson jokingly phrases tlie sentiment in his autobiography, 
when «]Je8king of theatrical squabbles in his early youth, " Let's 
all be equal, and I'll be king," for the lady to whom we have 
alluded certainly had the cream of the thing. 

That the skin does not readily absorb fluids is proved by an 
electrical esperiment that a friend of ours lately tried. It is 
well known timt fluids in closed tubes move in correspondence 
with the galvanic current, ami some persons have gone so Gir as 
to say that thej- have proved tiint fluids can Iw driven by thia 
instrumentality through the body. It was to test the truth of 
this statement that our friend took starch and imline, which in 
moist contact produce a twaiitiful blue tint, and placing them, 
properly dissolved, on opposite sides of the hand, satislled him- 
self that, if there were any jK-netration of the skin by the sub- 
stances, such portions as entered must become at once absorbed, 
for on neither side of the hand was the well-known blue tint 
produced which follows the cuntact of starch and iodine. At 
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Iha Slime time, it utiiHt uut be iurmTed that such a fluid ns warm 
milk would not |>eiieli'iite to a oousiileruble amount over eu large 
& Hiirfnce as Ihut allun1u<l by the body, fur, in fact, drink can be 
imbibed and thirst <jiiciii:hed or alleviated by this ji roc ess, and 
mill( or other liquid food be siiUldently absorlied to noiiriah ' 
the boily. All that we any is, that the skin, on account of the ' 
presence of its horny layer, is not highly absoibeiit. The 
iniii-oua membrane, un the conlrarj', is highly absorbent, as 
many facts iu m«;tlicine mid surgery attest. 

]l thus lieconies ti|)[inrent why medicated baths, such as 
siil|>liiir, may prove bcncllcial in certain cntaneoiis diseases, and 
nl-i. why it is highly jiroljaljle that for sliiii impoverishment, in 
(■oiisci|iieiice of disease or old age, a bath of milk or utlicr ernol* 
lieiit fluid would have a renoviiting effect upon it. Slininken, ' 
wrinkled skin indicates a condition of progros^iive atropliy, i 
I'fpreseuted otherwise by a numl>er of assoeiated changes in its , 
striiuture. in sum representing lowered vitality iu the whole ' 
body. These associated changes are lessened vascular and ' 
nerve supply, and consequent nI>sorptiun of parts, particularly 
of the fatty portions of the subcutaneous connective-tissue. 

Sand baths, readily obtainable on the sea-shore, and from 
time immemorial indulged in by children for siwrt, are very 
beneflcial for riicumnliam and some other ailments. As, how- 
ever, sand consMta chiefly of pellicles of ailex or flint, in- 
cluding comparatively little vcgeta1>le matter, the benefit occo- j 
sionally received from a saud bath must tie cliiefly derived from i 
its constituting a slightly moist pack, excluding the air, the ] 
elft'ct of which is to promote copious exudation from tlic akin. 
Wet soils, on the contrary, found near mineral springs, some- 
times efHcacious in the treatment of cutiineons disorders, are, 
of course, composed in varying proportions of vegetable and 
mineral sutistnnces more or less in solution. These, in snio, 
represent chemioal combinations that are frequently beneficial to 
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tUe akin when diaeaaed. In the legend of the rather injtliiiiil 
Prince Bladud, who ia HUpposed to have first apprecinted the 
medicinal virtues of the inineml springs of Bnth, England, 
although, according to the k-gend, it was hia wallowing swine 
that first expressed their npprovnl of the spot, we find evidence 
that, at a very remote period, the cnmtlve ()iialiliea of luuist 
earth were known. The bi-liel" has, indeed. Wen traditional, with 
varying degrees of information, from tlmt of medical and surgical 
knowledge of the antiseptic adaptabilily of clay in trexting 
certain malignant conditions, down to that which goeano further 
than the boy's record of the fai-t tlmt moist clay relieves the 
inflammation from a wasp's sting. We ourselves have always 
remained under tiie atr<)ng impression that Chriat, in aiioiuting 
the blind mau's eyes with moistened clay, did not perform a 
meaningless ceremony, but thereby recognized the existence of 
an inherent curative virtue, perhaps perfectly well known to the 
Jew8. 

A very pleasant, and, on occasions, iieefu) electric bath can 
be solf-aduiinistered by any one who possesses a small farndaic 
battery, which costs only five or sis dollars. Lying immersed 
in a warm Iwth, the battery-polea [niased over the edge of the 
tub, the bather can apply them with ease to an}- p<irtion of tlie 
body. Constipation is rea<lily relieved by this process, the best 
mode of administering the current for the purpose being to keep 
one sponge-covered pole stationary on the body, wliile the other 
is passed over the belly in a curve beginning on the right, then 
going upward, then across, then downward, and so. ou in tlie 
same manner, thus following the conrse of the ascending and 
descending colon. 

Written records speak of bathing among various peoples of 
antiquity, — Egyptians, Hindoos, Persians, Jews, Greeks, and 
Romans. Those relating to the practice among the Greeks and 
Romans are naturally the fullest, and, of these, those concerning 
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tlie KuiiiHiis tmiisuciid in importniice those concerning the 
Greeks, llie difli-reiice between tbem, as representing tUe tiigb 
ileveloiiment of llie prnetk-e, being piobiibly otiierwise well 
indicated by the fuel of the nbeence of ruins of ^reiil Qreek 
bnlhiijg establishments, contrasted with that of the eiListenue of 
Komnn buildings fur the same purpose, whose magnificent ruins 
attest the prodigiility of wealth luid art lavished on them for the 
snkc of the healthrulueas, enjoyment, and refinement of bathing. 
In the early times of Rome, wheit slie was at the zenith of 
her military glory, and art and refinement of all sorla were un- 
developed, of course bathing mostly took place iu open streams, 
or in the ocean. Upon the busia of this fact we find Shakespeare 
representing Ctesar as swimming with Cassiiis in tlie Tiber, and 
crying out to him," Help me, Cassins,Dr I sink." Two hundred 
years, however, before his time there were awimming-pooU iti 
Rome. Claudius — not the Emperor Claudius, who lived at the 
beginning of the Christian era, and finished the two most splendid 
aqueducts of Rome, begun by Caligula; but the censor, Applua 
Claudius, who was bom three hundred years before the emperor 
— conatructeil the first aqneducl leading into Rome, although the 
one built forty jears afterward was always known as the old 
aqueduct. This was what led immediately to the establishment | 
iu Rome of the piscinw, literally fish-ponds, but teohiiiuHlly cold- 
water awiinming-pools. 

Public balhhig establishments sprang up in Rome immedi- 
ately upon the introdnuiion by Claudius of water into the city 
fVom Prieneste. They were, however, during the Republic, com- 
paratively poor esitiiltlishmentB, called simply balneee, or baths. 
It was not until tlie time of the Einpiiv that the institution of 
the bath flourished. The baths then became therma;, or warm 
baths, although they contained facilities for>both cold and warm 
bathing, nnd some pei'sona frequented them for cold bathing 
atone. Tliere were also private baths, and great patricians had 
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tlicm nttHClied to tUeiv viilns. Not Rome nloue, but otbei' lUiliaii 
cities, adopted tlie iiiBtitutioii. Successive emperors vied witli 
eacli oilier in provicliu;; lliein for tlie people, erecting fur tlie 
purpose liiiildings of stiipeiiduiis size. Tliese sometimes con- 
tained Imlls supported by magnificent columus, lined with 
precious murliles, and udonied with line mosaics wid stiituiiry. 
Ttieatres, libraries, and places for ntliletic sports were sometimes 
included iu tbesnme pile tlmt ail'orded benutifiil coloaimdes oi>eu 
to interior blooming courts, provided witli seats, wliere philoso- 
phers or men of affairs could rest or stroll about nt pleasure. 

In the Rom:in bath of the most sumptuous kind there was 
the apartment iu which the batlier disrobed ; the tepid apitrt- 
muiit, tliHt iu which the body was sprinkled to remove perspira- 
tion ; the apAi'tment in which hot-air and hot-vapor baths could 
be tiikcn, where there was a warm bath ; and the cool apiirtmeut, 
in which was the sni mm lug-pool. This pool, in the baths of 
Diocletian, was 200 feet in length and 100 in width. Tlie Mo- 
hiimmedonB long subsequently adopted this kind of bath from the 
Romans, and through, them it spread into Spain and various 
other countries. The reader may veniembor tliat, in the" Arabian 
Nights." Aladdin first sees the rrincess Balroubadour as she 
goes attended to tlie liath. 

The process of bathing in the Roman Ihermx was like that 
with which we are acquainted in our similar baths, except, as 
already mentioned, that some pev.sons took only the cold bath of 
the swiroming-ijool. The Romans, however, did not possess 
soap, and used tiie strigit, ov sharp scrajwr of bone, ivory, or 
metal, for the same purpose for which we use the much better 
Bilapteil flesh-liriish or llesli-glove. As compared with us, how- 
ever, they more than made np for these disadvantages by thu 
frequency of tlieJr bathing. The moat magnlBcent of their baths 
were those of Agrippa, Nero, Titus Domitian,Commodus,Cara- 
calhi, Diocletian, and Constantiue. 
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If demagogism in Rome sometimes degraded the people 
by giving them magnificent bribes for their liberty, in the case 
of the baths good certainly came out of evil. Demagogueism is 
not yet dead in the world, but unselfish generosity was never so 
much alive to the good of the people as in the present era. It is 
not too much to say that it could not have a worthier task than 
the institution of public baths for all seasons of the year, scat- 
tered at proper intervals over the area of our great cities, — such 
baths as London and even little Glasgow can now boast, in con- 
nection with which the best laundry facilities can be procured 
for a trifle by the poorest women. A philanthropist who should, 
at the present stage of our civilization, supply this need of 
cleanliness, and additionally, in the form involving the health- 
ful exercise of swimming, would do more for the souls of the 
people than his expenditure of an equal amount for any other 
good purpose could accomplish. The gift would yield in return 
wide-spread increase of health and comfort, and afford legiti- 
mate vent to pent-up nervous energies, which, in the life of a 
large city, are somewhere always verging upon dangerous 
explosion. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



THI CLKANBINO OP THE PACE. 



IT mftj", without due reflection, seem to some [lersons prejioa- 
terous tliat nny one should need instructions as to the cnre 
6t the face. But experience shows that there is nothing wliich 
has not escaped the observation or the opportunities of learning 
of some people. In ancient Rome people were tauglil to cliew 
nnd otherwise ent properly, — a line of instruction which would 
not heatnifls at present, if many only knew their deficiency in 
tlie matter. We Lave seen in the course of onr travels instances 
of disgusting eating, the most egregious of which was at a 
reepectahle hotel, where a man, with a bib made nut of his nap- 
kin. dripi>ed sonp over it from the caves of a huge imtrimmed 
moustache, which he occasionally combed out with liis fork. We 
occasionally see girls, tricked out in the height of the fashion, 
affectedly laugh so as to let one see down their throats. Yet 
eating and laughing are two natural movements in which super- 
flcinl observers suppose that no human being can possibly need 
instruction. 

In the first place, in regard to the proper care of the face, 
it Is to be observed that no beauty of it can be based upon any. 
thing short of the healthfnlness of its skin, and that no hcalth- 
fulness of its skin can be secured by face-powders or face-lotions, 
or anything short of the detersive effects of good soap and water 
and mild friction. Simple, however, as this statement is, it needs 
ftmpliflcation to make snre of no misconception arising from it. 
If one were to wash the face and bands in very warm or in hot 
water, and then expose them to cold air, both would become red, 
roughened, chapped, and coarse, as we see every day. in an exag- 
gerated form, in the effects produced on the hands of servant- 
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girls who wft§li ouldoora with a biicketTul of steaniiug-liot water, I 
frilli the temjiernture of llie nir nC oi' below tlie freezing-point. 
If, on the eoiitrary, the tenipcrnlnre of the room in whicU the I 
face Aiit] liniids nre to be washed is Uigh, tind there is to b 
exposure of tlieni for some time to the cold air, one can wash | 
tliem with impunity in wnrm or even in Lot wnter. With i 
piinity, we sny, but not prefernbly, for very warm or bot wnter ] 
has not upon the skin the desirable tonic effect of cool water, 
which tends, through its iiction upon the nerves nnd cApillaries, . 
to improve it In henltli nnd btiiiitify it. 

When wewisi) to remove from the siiin some mass of foreign i 
mutter, we nse wnrm or )iot water, but why f Not because they i 
are as good as cold water for the bealth of the skin, but becanss I 
tlie foreign matter is more soluble in warm or hot wnter than In 1 
cool ; because, under the influence of heat, the interstices of the | 
skin where the matter has securest lodgment nre expanded ; ami I 
liecniise the skin itself, being more mncerntcd by warm tbnn by ! 
cool water, readily yields up some of the foreign matter with | 
the albumen of the skin itscif. In n word,oiir object is different, \ 
when we ordinarily wash, from our object when we are trying | 
to get rid of a mass of adherent foreign matter. The oon- 1 
dittona being different, tlie object becomes different, ami, eorre- I 
spondingly, the inenns to be adopted. 

It is only by tlie nse of cool wnter that we increase tliB I 
health ond beauty of the akin. We nse warm water in the batti, I 
but we should not prefer it but for the fnct that wo should hv J 
chilled by the use of cool water in a bath of some duration. If I 
the circumstances were those of nntnre. enabling us to take exer- 
cise in the linth, if we could swim there, ive slionid find the cool 
bath even more agreeable than the warm, — more tonic, and i-e- 
fi-cshiug. The adoption of warm water instead of cool for the 
ordinary both is a very judicious recognition of the fact of the I 
difference between ability and non-ability to keep np the cirotila* J 
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tioii of llie Wood by esercise. The best biith, therefore, tbat 
can be tnken under the conditions of boiise-bntbing is one of 
tepid water, followed by n shower-bnth of tlie Brime tempernturc, 
gradually cooled down to one giving a feeling of decided cold- 
ness, followed imrnediately by a. brisk i'til>bing down with towels, 
By this means the tonic effect of a liver-batb, without the exer- 
cise, is obtained with even a grenter delci'sive effect. There is, 
bowever, in the exhilarating inQucncc of a bath, accompanied liy 
exercise in the open air, one tonic effect upon the system which 
is necessarily lost indoors. 

Now, the same considerations that canse us to adopt for a 
bath, when no exercise is taken, a certain degree of warmth, to 
compensate for the abbenee of cxereise, do not apply at all to 
snrfaces so small as those represented by the face and bands. 
Hence, for the face and hands we may always avail ourselves of 
the tonicity of cool water on the skin for promoting their health 
and beauty. The immediate effect, especially in winter (when 
the skin as well ns the whole body has its winter temperament), 
of applying warm or hot water to the skin, is to engorge the 
capillaries and make the parts turgid. The blood being invited, 
by the expansion of the capillaries through hent, to Qon to the 
surface, without any corresjKindciit reUcx tendency being given 
to it, they for some time afterward remain relaxed, distended, 
Mid engorged with blood, Observe the very different action of 
oool water, and it will be perceived why its application should 
b« followed by a positively timic effect. The blood moves rapidly 
in two directions, away from and toward the surface. In this 
case, therefore, while the parts have not been temporarily altered, 
iheir functions have been agreeably stimulated ; whereas iu the 
other case the parts have been temporarily altered, and their 
functions temporarilj' disturbed. It is readily seen that from 
one set of conditions the effect must be tonic, and from the other 
depressant. 
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There can, tLertfore, be no qncation that the proper tem- 
perature of water with which to wash the face and hands, if one 
desires to liave a healthy and bandaoine complexion, is a de- 
cidedly cool one. The degree of coolness is to tie determined 
by each one's individiiid judgment guided by the feelings. Water 
BO cold as to be painful is too oold for the purpose of washing 
tlie fkce and hands, but the determination of what is too cold 
will deiwnd uiKin individual differences, — health, habit, sensitive- 
ness of skin. Again, if water ia too euld, it makes one basten 
to Bnish tlic oi>erfttion, wUieh, at its longest, a short one, never- 
theless requires thoroughness in its performanee. 

No face-powders, lotions, or any cosmetic preparations can 
impart beanty to the complexion; they can merely cover and 
leave some film upon it. Many such things fill up the pores and 
give a pasty look to the ekin, leaving tlieir effects in a disorgan- 
ized tissue. Xot so with the cosmetic effect of water, soap, and 
air, combined with a brisk toweling with a moderately soft towel ; 
not hard, nor soft, nor stiff, nor thin, bnt with ample absorbent J 
quality and a surface that gives by friction neither the effect of 
a rasping nor of a smooth surface. Water and soap cleanse, the I 
oxygen of the air gives life to the skin. One who will not let 
pass from the face what nature declares should go, and prevents 
entrance to that which nature declares sliould have free access^ J 
presumes to teach the wise mother of mankind what is best for | 
her own children. 

There is a belief among women, whether prevalent enxiiigh 
to be considered a popular one we do not know, that soap is not 
good for the complexion. This is based upon as sound reason- 
ing, if it bas any reasoning at all back of it, as is tbe belief of , 
persons that bomiBopathic treatment is the best for children and 
other treatment for adults. The skin does not cease to be the 
same on the trunk of the body, as it is when the skin of tbe face. 
Exactly what ia beneficial for tbe skin elsewhere is beneficial f 
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a tlie fact of tlie greater exposiirt! of 
tile skin of the fnoc, it is, even when most curtj fully [trot ei'ted from 
air and light, not bo delicnte as the skin of some other puitH of 
the body. Whether or nol, therefore, it is proper to wash the 
fat'e with Boap depends entirely npon what kind of soap is pro- I 
cnriilile with which to wash it. Coarse soups are undonhtedly 
injurious to the skin anywhere. But supposing that we are 
speaking of toiletrsoaps of the most elegant kind, or merely of 
Boaps of good constituents, then nothing is so heneiieial tu tlie 
complexion as washing the faue with snch soaps. An excellent 
varietj' is Luliin's almond-soap, the oil of almond itself having a 
pei-ulinrly happy, emollient effect upon the skin. 

Choose soft water, or at least avoid very hard water, and 
then wash the face as follows: After soaping the hands, jmes 
tlii-in gently over the face, well np, with the Unger-tips ujion the 
temples and with the thumbs nnder the chin. Then bending 
over the haaiu, wash the face copiously with water, goiug over it 
in the round just described. Bending over tlie busin, with the 
palms of the hands placed on the cheeks, it wiii be fonnd that the 
thumbs are in the position most favorably placed for running 
them T>ack of and in the interstiues generally of the ears. Use 
thera, then, thns, at the conclusion of carrying every double- 
handful of water to the face, first simultaneously back of both 
ears, and then around the interior of the ears. While this opera- 
tion is proceeding, it will be perceived that there are two parts 
of the ear which the tliumbs are not so well adapted to search as 
ara the tips of the fore-fingers. These are the opening into 
the ear, and the inner part of the fold at the top of tlie ear. 
These parts, tlierefore, should he washed by the insertion of the 
wet tip of the foi-e-fiiiger, revolving it gently in the opening, and 
running it carefully around inside of the fold of the upper part 
of the ear, A Turkish-toweling wash-rag serves well for wasliing 
the ears and back of the neck. Dry the face without violence 
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from undue seventy of friction, aiming merely to giv* the skin 
a i^eiitle stimulus in i- id en tally to removing the etletu products 
and dirt wliioh the soap and water have dissolved. 

The hiiiid is the best instrument fur wnshing the face. 
Qiticled by its exquisite sense of touch, especiiiMy in the tips of 
tlie Angel's, it almost instinctively does its duty in seAfching 
out the iiitricaeies of llie niiincious folds and truvieea of the 
face. When, however, we tome to the leas intricate aiid differ- 
eiilly placed area of the neck, we find a wasli-rng of about 
eight inches square {made preferably of Tiirkisit toweling) the 
most convGiiietit tbing for washing it, and, if desired, the 
slioidders. The wasli-rag should have a loop on one corner of it, 
and, alter living rinsed out, be huug up to air on the towel-horse 
or rack for future use. i 

A very great blemish in the face is sometimes to be observeil 
as a bliit-k specU, whieh can be squeezed out in a form resem- 
bling ft little white worm. Shakespeare speaks of " a round little 
worm pricked from the lazy finger of a maid." Whether he meant 
this kind of a worm or not, wliieh is no worm at all, although it 
contains in large numbers a microscopic pai-asite, called Demodex 
foUiculorum,vie do not know. When such a point is preaent in 
an otherwise healthy skin, it is caused by the torpidity of the 
skin in that particular s]>ot, and is merely a blemish which can 
easily be removed by gently pressing a watch-key lube placed 
over the spot, when the matter will exuile. When, however, the 
points are numerous on the skin, they amount to n disease, 
known as acne punctata, which requires medical treatment, both 
local and constitutional, and nil interference with the spots by 
squeezing and pressing on tliem leads to inflaming them and in- 
tensifying the disease. These black points are the dirty outer i 
ends of plugs of sebaceous matter filling up sebaceous ducts. 
Unless they are derived, as they are when they nmonnt to a dis- 
ease, from some profound constitutional disturbance, their pres- ' 
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ence suggests need of the bygienic habit of applying good soap 
and water with gentle friction to the face, and, not to mince 
matters, means neglect of cleanliness. 

In the case of the presence on the face of what are called 
hirsuties, or development of hair in unusual, and therefore un- 
sightly, positions, there is one sure and painless remedy which 
leaves eventually no trace of its application, and only for 
a short time any trace at all. This is the application of the 
negative current of the galvanic battery, administered with a 
very fine needle. The needle, being exquisitely fine, does not 
give a sensation equal to that of the prick of a j)in ; and the 
very moderate galvanic current used does not produce much 
more. The papilla of the hair, which later we shall have occa- 
sion to describe, is destroyed b}- the current, making it impossi- 
ble for the hair which grew from it ever to be renewed. What 
are called depilatories, substances for removing the hair, tem- 
porarily denude the skin of hair, only to let it renew itself with 
a more vigorous growth than before, just as the hair is affected 
by shaving, the length of the individual hair becoming less, but 
the thickness greater. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

rCHB OOSMKTIO CARX AND TRKATUKXT OP TUB FACE. 

THE face slioiild be shielded from fierce, indcment blasts of 
cold air, and also from rays of a sun bo hot as to blister. 
Excepting fimgi, every Uviiig thing requires for lieuUh and 
beauty {tr a fuse heat, air, niiil light, and the skin requires these 
Abundantly, but for beauty within certain fixed bounds. The 
complexion of an old sea-captain is healthy, hut butternut in 
color, and tough as to integument ; yet one may have quite aa 
kealthy a skin without those cliarncteristica. 

In the case of any bleniisU on the face, sucti as is produced 
by the presence of inappropriate haivs, small moles, or ntevi, 
commonly called " mother's marks." tliey can be easily removed 
without scarring by means of the electric needle. When they 
there amount to an aneurism by anastomosis, or intricate 
blending of blood-vessels, scarring sometimes following their 
removal, it had better then not Ije attempted. Elsewhere, even 
sncli nffivi ought to be removed, for, if injured, they often, 
vitU increase of years, form an ugly, sloughing sore. On the 
face, ttievi, if small and superficial, ought to be removed by the 
electric needle, and can be, without the result of scarring. Mr. 
W. Beatty, of London, has lately claimed great success in their 
removal by the application of arsenic. The pri-'paration em- 
ployed is the ordinary liquor arsenicalia of the British Phar- 
macoiHcia. The ntevus is painted witli it, with a camel's hair 
pencil, every night and morning, until it ulcerates, a cure being 
effected in from three to five weeks. 

I nci den tally, we wish to impress njion the reader that moles 

and other abnormal skin surfaces sometimes become the seat of 

papilloma which may degenerate into epitlielioma, — a malignant 

growth. It is, therefore, advisable for every one having such a 
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growth to watch it carefully, lest, fts often happens, some trifling 
injury to it may cause serious disease. The physician is the 
proper person to whom to submit the case for treatment. Often 
these growths need immediate extirpation, which is quickly 
accomplished b^' the electric needle. 

Sunburn, and freckles, if not of long standing, are quite 
amenable to treatment with tincture of benzoin and water, 
one teaspoonful of the tincture to a cupful of cold water. 
Carefully avoiding getting the mixture into the eyes, bathe the 
parts for ten minutes morning and night. Let the face then 
become almost dry after bathing it, and while it is in a slightly 
moist condition dry it gently with a piece of soft, old linen. 

A good preparation for the removal of freckles is the follow- 

ing paste : — 

Oxide of zinc, 8 drachms. ' 

Subiodide of bismath, )^ drachm. 

Dextrin, 2>^ drachms. 

Glycerin, 3 " 

Apply the mixture at night, before retiring, and remove the 
residue in the morning with a little powdered borax and sweet-oil. 
The following recipe is useful for chapped lips : — 

Quince-seed, 3 drachms. 

Water, * - * M plnt. 

When mixed, boil them down to the volume of \ pint, 
and then add to the mixture 2 ounces of glycerin, scenting with 
2 or 3 drops of oil of roses. 

This preparation is good, not only for chapped and cracked 
lips, but for chapped hands. It also makes a very good dressing 
for the hair. 

The following is a convenient preparation, because it takes 
a solid form, and can be used in small quantities, as needed :«• 

French gelatin, 120 grains. 

Glycerin, 1^ ounces. 

Water, y^ ounce. 
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To prepare it for moliling from tlieae higreitients, cut the 
getntin np into little bits, in n wide-muutlied vial, and, after 
adding to it the J lluidounue of water, melt the mixture in a 
hot-wnter bnlh (the reueptaeie holding the mixture placed in 
anotlier receptacle containing the water, to which hent is applied). 
When the mixture is melted, mid the glycerin, previously warmed. 
Then shake the mixture thoroughly up, add to it a drop or two 
of oil of roses, pour it into molds, and put it away in a cool 
place until it sets. When removed from the molds, wriip it op 
in paraffin-piii>er, such as theconfL-ctioners use. In using it, first 
moisten the skin witii water, nnd then apply it. 

We have indicated from the first, that the most cosmetic 
things in the worhl fur the skin are fresh, coot water, bland soap, 
and gentle friction, and have expressed onr disapproval of arti- 
ficial modes of heantifying the complexion, or, rather, not of 
beautifying it, but of concealing it ttom view. We have care- I 
fully pointed out that a wholesome, handsome complexion can ' 
come only of the aggregated effects of fresh air, exercise, good 
food and clothing, and generally good liahits of life. At the 
snra« time we recognize that there are occasions when one has 
needof BUppreBsin|:;siimmarity the glistening of the face from pi-r- 
Bpinition, and also that, do what we will, there are persons who 
vill not heed onr words of wisdom. Recognizing these facts, 
we philosophically resign ourselves to communicating such 
information as to safe artificial cosmetics as will include those 
oC which the reader may desire to know. 

The following, it will l>e seen, is composed of very simple 
ingredients, with whose nature every one is acquainted. It forms 
a powder for the face, wliich, if desiwd of Uesh color, can be ao 
tinted by the addition of 3 grains of powdered carmine : — 

Prvpftred rhalk, I ounce. 

Carbonate or msgnetda, S " 

PulTerlied clintk, 'i " 

Sceut wilb row. For fleah cultir, odtl 3 grains of carmliia. 
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The best rouge of which we know, for fineness of quality 
and for facility of application, is that contained in Madame 
Lowenberg's pastilles de Florence. The pastilles are sometimes 
dissolved in rose-water, and the lotion thus made is applied to 
the face. This mode of using them produces the vulgar effect of 
a painted face, which, it need hardly be said, is an effect far from 
respectable. To avoid this, the pastille should be powdered, a 
piece of fine flannel dipped into the powder, and the face treated 
as follows, d la francaU: Pass the flannel gently over the fore- 
head and temples, avoiding the e^'ebrows, then over the nose, 
then over the upper lip, then over the chin and around the 
mouth, omitting throughout to touch the cheeks or the parts 
under the eyes, the two points which do not need re-inforcing 
with color, and, if so re-inforced, revealing its presence as 
being artificial. After having delicately' passed the flannel over 
the parts described, pass over the same parts a soft piece of fine 
linen. The effect will be far more natural than that produced 
by powdering the substance on the skm, or smearing it dissolved 
over the skin, both which modes of using the pastilles, especially 
the latter, produce a highly unnatural appearance. Flecks of 
powder that may have fallen on the eyebrows or the eyelashes 
can be removed with a piece of moistened linen. A brunette uses 
the pastilles of a creamy-pink tint, and a blonde of a roseate 
one. For bare neck and shoulders, Lubin's violet powder is a 
famous preparation. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



NEXT to tlic face the liaiid line, of nil the members of tbe 
body, the must cspressiDii. Anil like nil iLinge capable 
in action, it lins exproseion even in repose. Its pliysiognomicnl 
traite, 80 to speak, may or may not have been developed by 
education ; they are apparent and significant without it, almost 
from tiiB beginning, from nature alone. Its range of expression 
in repose is g^reat, and itii range of expression In activity ex- 
ceeds all but the artist's capacity to depict. Sully used to say 
that, such was the beauty, grace, nnd diversity in tbe hands of a 
number of figures in a certain foreign painting representing the 
calling of St. Matthew, he had for Lis own instruction re- 
peatedly copied them. 

Of two pairs of hands of which neither has ever done & 
Btitcb of work, a good observer i-ecognizes which are the capa- 
ble ones. And wlien we say work, we do not wean mere work, 
except as special work performed in conformity with the par- 
ticular quality of brain. If any one choose to consider the fact 
eignilicant merely as to relative ninaculnr endowment, let him ob- 
serve beyond, that, independent of the capacity of brute force 
exhibited by any hand, it reveals the presence of a more or less 
highly gifted nervous organization. One does not find, even lie- 
fore toil has marred symmetry, elegnntly-s'iaped hands as the 
possession of a clodhopper, nor such hands as his as the posses- 
sion of a statesman. Nature is harmonious in her works, from 
tlie masses of her sculpture, down to the pettiest details. 
Pinched nostrils consort with imtierfect lungs, as full nostrils 
consort with fine breathing apparatus. Refinement of organiza- 
tion, without special muscularity, is conjoined with delicacy and 
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refinement of trnita throughout, Kwd so nlso tlie opposite 
Hitiona liurmoijioiisly prevail. Function is everywhere re 
sented by appropriate struetiire, riown to the big mouth of 
omtur iind the big foot of tht; pedestrian. 

The iiervoiia system dominates the man ; in fact, tlienerv 
eyatem is tile niiin. When we tliinit of the brain aa (loiDinattnj 
fli.tt, wc shontd so think ({uali fie illy, for the brain is a part of titi 
ayatein. If ever there were a sovei-eiffn ruling by consent of tl 
governed, the brain is thus dependent npon its subjecta. 
rules only npon the condition, not that the body politic, 
that the body corpomte, sliall I» sound. It is nliaolntcly 
peiidetit upon the wi>ll-being of its Bul>jects, from the highest 
the lowest. Tlint their fundamental constitntion ahall not I* 
Tioliited, that their Inbors shall not he excessive, that they ahnll 
have, under law, the right to life, liliertj', and the puratiit of 
happiness, sum tliemaelvea up in llie ruler'a own possiliility of 
pleasnnible existence .ind life itself. Tiie brain, without 
prime minister, the spinal oord ; without its cabinet of ftdrisei 
the special acnaes; the afferent and efferent nervea, witliout 
tegi'ity, mny make tlie brain absolutely helplesa to liave a C( 
mnnil executed, or, if affected in some teaser degree, unnble to in- 
sure any measin-e of sane rule such aa we recognize ns emanating 
from mind. 

Thus tlie brain Iwing informed, prompted, or restrained 
every purt of tlie l>o()y, .and in turn inrorniiiig and cuntrolli] 
it, dominant oidy upon condition of its own dependence, pril 
nilor of the general nervous system only upon conditiou of tl 
soundness of both, is also Imrmonized with i-eferenoe to Ll 
mechanical means by which it deals with outside nature, 
chiefly as to this by the possession of the hnnd, a servant c 
acteristic of .and liy which we may judge of the character of tl 
master. Through the possession of tliia, tiie chief mechanii 
attendant of the mind, man bns acquired his present high stati 
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in tlie tinimal kingdom. But mfin is enormously d i ffe re n tinted 
aa tadifTereut races and iudividimU within the confioes of the 
species to wliieh he belongs. With this diU'erentiation, back of 
which is iiiliiiite diHereiitiation in tlie nervous system, lies 
cotresjwnding oomplesity in the cbnracter of the hand as 
well as of otiier parts of the body. The linnd, as the principal 
mechanical executor of the will, representing the individual 
brain, the chief daily agent of the nervous ayBtom in the 
struggle for ef istence, has originally, and by education comea 
to have etill more, afHnity with the individual brain, and to 
present a siiecific type of expression by which we recognize it in 
repose or in action as a member determined in character by 
indiridual orgauizntion. 

All that has been said may be condensed thus. Struc- 
ture and character of function being inseparable, the indi- 
vidual nervous system being everywhere harmonious, and 
the brain l)eing tlie chief seat of the system, of whieh the 
band is the principal mechanism, the hand must physically 
express the gencml character of the brain as representing 
character of mind, and we appeal to observation to show that it 
does. Tliis memlier of the bo<ly, although performing the most 
menial offices, takes part also on the highest state occasions. 
Its pudgy contours lie on the motlier's breast, characterless 
until life and experience have given to it traits which they will 
with time surely im[»irt ; but thenceforward it has its life to live, 
and its joint history with its master or mistress to t«ll. It wars, 
or [Joints the moral, turns to love, or in the wildest flights of 
oratory rises supremely over the scene. It betrays in action or 
repose the helpless imbecility of a torpid minil, and equally 
reveals the mental vigor that is latent, not deployed. That it is 
what it is, the most active physical representative of the per- 
Bonality of every human being, entitles it to a regard and care 
which it amply repays. 



CHAPTER XX. 
THX ooaMsnc care and tkeatment of the hands. 

THE hand, being the important member of the body described 
in the last chapter, every rntionul being will endeavor to 
make it presentable. The first of negative (lualities in ita pre- 
sentability will, of course, be cleanliness. But, unices doomed 
by toil to hardness of slcin and stilfncsa of joints, it shonld have 
also the positive virtues of gently pronounced muscul.arity and 
suppleness, as thus best adapted to the large range of duty 
1 which fitness for the plastic aud niechunical capacity of mankind 
' demands. And not less are these attributes of the hand Eestheti- 
oally than they are usefully requisite to its excellence. Its dis- 
tinctive attributes, of usefulness aud beauty, stand on an equal, 
although on a different, footing. Beauty in it is conditioned 
I upon its appearance of scrvieeableness ; a meagre, undeveloped 
[ band being not more aurely incapable of fine action than of 
I presenting any appearance of capacity. Such a hand gives dis- 
■atisfiiction to the mind from perception of deficiency, which is, 
' in a sense, a deformity. A foot that cannot walk, a hand that 
cannot act, is a defect, not only from the point of view of use- 
fulness, but from that of beauty. Aurom, although a goddess, 
the gracious, the glorious, and rellned, the rosy-fingered Daughter 
wpt the Dawn, does not scorn defliy to draw aside the sable cur- 
tains of the night. 

iversally agreed that the handsome hand has tapering 
liiB&gers, and nails of the form called almond-shaped. We do not 
Kmember ever to have seen the lingers too tapering to be grace- 
ful, but the almond-sh.ipe of the nail is occasionally found in 
excess. This term, almond-shape, refers to the shape as looked 
down upon from immediately above the nail. Referring to the 
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true sliiipe of tlie nnil, as seen ri'om niiotlier point of ^ 
wise, it should curve slightly from side to side, but sc^roely I 
perceptibly from front to rear. Wlien it carves markedly from ' 
root to tip it becomes extremely unsightly, ntid this deft-iit mny J 
refich a point in which it amounts to a disease, whicli will be i 
described in the chnpter on the subject of the nails. Reaching J 
tbat degree of malformation, it presents the appearance of a ( 
modified tnlon. If beyond the smallest degree it curves from J 
root to tip, that formation represents a defect, and tiie nnila I 
should be kept moat carefully ptired to avoid e.\aggerating ita I 
appearance. 

The paper-nnil is caused by a congenital defect in the] 
nutrition of the nail-subs tnnce, When such nails occur they] 
should be carefully trimmed down to the moat restricted dimen- 
sions, for when allowed to grow, as we have seen them, with the ] 
corners appearing well above the end of the finger, they a 
only unsightly, but are liable to be painfully torn. In such cases J 
the advice of a physician should be taken, with the hope tliatJ 
some i>alliation of the disease may t>e elfected, and the nnil be I 
made to assume a more serviceable and more sightly condition.! 

As we intend to devote a separate chapter to a deaeription 
of the structure and growth of the nail, wliieh will, of course, ■ 
apply e()nally to the nails of the hands ami the feet, we shall not I 
here enter more deeply into the subject than to describe ia-M 
general terms the treatment which the nails, as the most dietin-1 
guished portionof the hand, require to insure their preaentabill^J 
Be the shajie of the hand and the nails never Bo handsome, if *■ 
person is not esiwcially fastidious as to the nicety of the latter,] 
the hand loses its social position, and damages its owner's repu-fl 
tation for keeping good company ; whereaa. on the conlmry, be i 
the band never so homely, if it be cared for, the fact will be 
evident, and it will be recognized as the associate of u gentleman 
or geutlet 
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It is by constant, assiduous, not intermittent, ntletition to 

1*1116 Land tliat it is kept in proper order. A little box of maiii- 

I vni-c instruments nid tbc process, bitt are merely conveniences 

I with which one can dispense. For tbe regular routine of the 

rtoilclte of the bands, one should, in washing tbera, never fail to 

rpress gently back with tbe towttl, as they are being wi|x'd, llie 

■ delicate selvedge-like edge around the rout of the nail. There 

rRre little ivory, spade-sbapcd instruments thiit are pnrubnsalile 

^■for this purpuae, irliich come in all manicure boxes. The 

peTect of the nail is wonderfidly enhanced by tbe appearance 

f of the luuubi, or little whitish half-moon at its base. When the 

lelvetlge-edge is pressed Imck, it refeaU this pretty feature of 

I part. The edge of tbe akin, being pressed back when the 

ids are damp, grows syni metrically, and makes n delicate set- 

ttbig fur tbe nail. Neglected, the nail in growing becomes laden 

f vitb some of the surrounding skin, covered with whose flakes it 

'presents a most unsightly appearance as it continues to push 

forward. Some persons are so obtuse to tbe beauti' of this lieli- 

' oate edge of akin at the base of the nail that they actually trim 

it away, leaving an ugly red riin around the nail, like tbe edge 

of nn inflamed eyelid. 

Of course, all excrescences, snch as warts, must be i-emoved 
from the hand ; also sucb things as agnails, or hangnails, as they 
are popularly called, ragged pieces of skin caused by the forward 
growth of the nnil. With constant care in keeping tbe skin at 
the base of the nail pressed back, these latter, however, do not 
occur. The most common ti'catment of wnrts, with nitrate of 
silver (lunar caustic), is quite painful, and has to be frequently 
renewed, A high authority, Kaposi, suggests the following ap- 
plication fbr tlieir treatment: Paint delicately, with a camel's 
bair brush, on and around the base of tbe wart, once daily, 
with a solntion of 1 part of bichloride of mercury to 30 parts 
of collodion. 
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I'owler'a solution of arsenic, from I to 3 minims, twice 
a iliiy, taken iuterually, has been kiiown to effect the cure of 
warts. 

Warta can be summarily removed by the action of the 
elect no needle. 

TUere are many reflnements connected witli the beautiUoa- 
tton of the hand wbicli some persona would not find it possible 
to practice. All, however, are ftble to accept and pursue the 
following course as the basis of any possible areipiification of the 
process. 

Wash the han<U frequently with soft water and bland aoap, 
avoiding the use of warm water except for the removal of aa 
exceptional amount of foreign matter on the skin. In wiiiiug 
tile Lands, press backward in all directions the skin around the 
naila. Trim the nails neatly with a nharp ])eiiknife (if you can, 
Dse the knife instead of the scissors), so that they sliall be 
slightly rounding at the ends, and not project beyond tli« ends 
of the fingers. Then round them off to tlie greatest nicety with 
the delicate kind of Hie to be found in the manicure boxes and 
elsewhere. Daily emploj-ment of this filing process enables one 
even to dispense with paring the nails. Some i>ersons, few we 
are happy to say, are like Miss Betsy Trotwood, who, beiug 
afraid of fire, always went to a hotel in London where they had 
a marble staircase, and, to secure more marble staircase, took a 
room at the top of the house. They cherish the nails as if they ' 
were exotic plants that ought to show their Inxuriance of growth. 
We have even known a man to have a single pet nail, which Wfta 
the cherished Joseph of the family of brethren, to the point of 
h&ving a cont of many colors. 

The nails of a Chinaman of exalted rank, grown long to I 
show that he is above the possibility of manual la1>or, propped ' 
ap with bamboo sticks, grooved, tawny, friable, are disgusting. I 
In only lesser degree, nails grown distinctly Iieyoud tbe end of 
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the flnger resemble olawa, ami, to whatever point the piftctiee is 
pushed, nre to that degree repulsive. Only those n.iils are hnnd- 
Bome which, ill themselves handsome by constitution, nre con- 
stantly changed by new growth, and so pared aa to project no 
farther beyond the end or the linger or the toe than to subserve 
nature's purpose of protection. Back of a certain kind of 
beauty there ia no utility ; it is nn independent existence. Back 
of a cei-tain otlier kind, as we liave shown, must be demonstrated 
utility. Without the recognition in pr.ictice of this fact, lieauty 
which might exist is often suppressed. It is not we, but nature, 
that lays down these laws. 

Going back to the times of onr grandmothers, when things 
in this conntry were much more primitive than at present, 
it was a common thing to find iiran upon the WHslistnnd, to be 
used for imparting Hotlness to the skin of the hand. It was em- 
ployed eitlier in the form oT flour or aa compoun<led with snap. 
It is none the less now a serviceable substance for the pur|>ose 
named. The flonr has, before becoming saturated, a certain 
moderate roughness, which fits it for polishing, and, after becom- 
ing saturated, for an emollient agent, some small amount of 
which is doubtless Rb3orbe<l by the skin. 

A piece of smooth pnraiee-stone ia well adapted for the 
removal of any callosities or hard parts on the palm of the hand. 
Then follows the hygienic treatment with water and bland soap, 
accompanied, if one please, by the use of bran-flotir. Added to 
this one can very much increase the delicafcy and beauty of the 
skin of the hands by putting upon them, and rubbing well into 
them, by revolving them within each other, some preparation 
like the oil of almonds. There was in this country, many years 
ago, a very elegant preparation of the kind, in the form of a 
pomade, but inquiry for it lately among pharmacists and per- 
ftimcrs has gone to show that the article ia no longer in the 
market. A Bi>eck uf this, no bigger than a small pea, well 
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rul)l>eil into llie skin oT the hnnds, impikrted to it ft sensntiiin of 
deliglitful softness and pliability, and to the sense of smell the ' 
most pleasant gratitlentioii. 

If the hands be first of all wiwlied in almond-meal dissolved 
in warm water, and rubbed when dry with lenion-jnice or with 
Rhenisli cologne, nnd tlien biUhed with the preparation of ben- 
zoin mentioned in the chapter on the treatment of the face, they 
are much benefited. We here give the ingredients of n prepara- 
tion for the same purpose, aa compounded by one of the first 
phtirmaeentists of Philadelphia: — 



But a1mnnd-nicul, 4 ponnda. 

Powdewd orris-rout, 1 pound, 

Fowdernl cBatllH-«aiip (wblU:) 2 poooda. 

Oil of IwrgtJiiot, >j oaDoe. 

Oil of bltipr uluiande, 1 drschm. 

Extractor mui-k, >i ounce. 

Mil tboroughly, sift, and ki'i>p ta s diy pisca. 

The following recipe for the same purpose is derived from I 
the Medical Magazine of Pharmacy : — 



AlniDnd-ineBl, in line powdfr, prepired fiwn 
blanuhed bitter alinoiiils, alter tbe oil hiu benii 

extracted , It ouncea. 

OrrU-rool, In fine powder, 4 " 

WheiUlonr 4 " 

White cull1e-»»p, Id fine powder, ... 1 oDDce. 

Borax. In Bill' powder 1 " 

Oiliif bllterkliDODda, 10 dmpe. 

OH of ber^niot, 3 dracbma. 

Tlneture of inu>k, 1 dnuihai. 

Mix tlioroughlj, and pui the mixture Ibrougb a Bae sieve. 

A third recipe for the same purpose is also introduced here, I 
in order that the reader may have some r.inge of selection. Itl 
is prepared by the same phnrmacentiat just alluded to, and faJ 
especially grateful to the skin when suffering from irritiitionfl 
such as that induced by shaving : — 
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Butler of cocoa, ;j ouoce, 

Otlof IVvsli, BWEi'I Blmonile, }.j " 

GlycerlO 1 '■ 

FlneBl-powderei, white i'a»tlls-BO«p, . . ,'i " 

Oil of row* 3 drops. 

Oil of Deroll, 4 " 

Oil or bitWr ftlmonda, 5 " 

Rode-WBtcr, aufflcleot lo mske up to , . .8 ounres. 
Make an PDiuUlon. 

The following will be found eminentl}' soothing and cura- 
tive for cRses of chnpped hands : — 

Olyefrin, Soiim-eB. 

Kgg-alhuoien. 2 " 

Oil of roBeE '2drD|)B. 

Rub the mixtore gpnll; tato tbe ikln wverBl tlmei a ilny. 

The delicacy nnd beauty of the skin of the hands may be 
increased by wearing gloves at uight. The mere wearing of 
gloves under these circumstances has a good effect. This may, 
however, be much inereiised by moistening the hands with one 
or aDotlier of the three preparations of almond just given above. 
The gloves used should be loose, and made of chamois-skin, 
beaver, or kid. Any such leather gloves, especially such as, 
ftom having been worn, are eoft and roomy, serve the purpose 
well. 

This process of glove-wearing at night may be made more 
elaborete. Prejiaratory to all attempts at refinements, there 
must be, however, tlie true basis for reQnement already de-' 
Bcribcd. If such has been reached, gloves may be worn at night 
to advantage, in connection with certain preparations which 
have been devised for the cosmetic treatment of tbe hands. 
Supposing that the hands have been duly cared for by tbe em- 
ployment of fine pumice-stone on llie palms, and that of bland 
soaps, such as almond, glycerin, lettuce-oil, white castile; the 
skin of the fingers properly rubbed away from the lunula of the 
nails, aud the naiia themselves polished (never seriipe them) 
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with a composition of fine emery-powder and cinnabar, using 
an instrument such as one finds in the manicure boxes (chamois- 
skin backed with wood) ; then the hands are ready for 
ultimate refinement. 

You can use large, soft, leather gloves three or four sizes 
too large. Rip them open and spread the inside with one of the 
following preparations. The simplest, and therefore the least 
troublesome to make, are the three following ones : — 

1. Ground barley, the white of an egg, a teaspoonftd of 

glycerin, and 1 ounce of honey. 

2. Home-made soft soap, }4 pound. 

Olive-oil, . . 1 gill. 

Mutton-tallow, 1 ounce. 

After boiling these together, remove them from the fire before 
adding — 

Spirits of wine, 1 gill. 

Ambergris, or some other perfume, to an amount to suit the 

taste, always being on your guard not to scent things 

too highly. 

8. Refined pine-tar, 1 teaspoonftd. 

Olive-oil, 1 pint. 

. Melt in a water-bath, scenting with rose-water or some other perAime. 
This is a preparation which does not spoil. 

The following two preparations, for use with cosmetic 
gloves, are slightly more elaborate : — 

1. Myrrh, •••••••• 1 ounce. 

Honey, 4 ounces. 

Yellow wax, ..••... 2 " 

Rose-water, 6 " 

Melt the wax in a water-bath, and add the myrrh to it while it is hot. 
After beating them up together, add the honey and rose-water. Beat all up, 
and add glycerin by the teaspoonful untU you secure a paste which will spread 
nicely. 

2. Oil of sweet almonds, . . • . .2 teaspoonfUls. 

Glycerin, 1 teaspooniUl. 

Rice-iJour, . 1 " 

Fresh eggs, . 2 yelks. 

Rose-water, .•••••• 1 ounce. 

Tincture of benzoin, 86 dropf. 

Beat up untU the mixture forms a paste. « 
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OccBsionallj unsigLtly wllite spots nppenr ou the nail- 
surface. These ciin generally be removed by tlie following 
preparation, put on nt niglit, and the residue removed tlie next 
morning witli soote little oily siibsta&oe, such as butler, ci'eam, 
or other things to be found In every household, — some refined 
pitch, with a little myrrh, and, after mixing tbein together, lay 
tiie mixture over the nails for the night. 

Theru are uertain Biibstances so powerful in their action on 
the root of the nail as to injure its constitution lor a long time 
following frecjuent contact with them, perhaps in some cases per* 
manently. We had, several years ago, an experience of this kind 
in connection with using sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) for cer- 
tain experiments which we were making with galvanic bnttcrieB 
charged with the acid dissolved in water. The nails became 
ridged, and aomeof their individual cells raised above the general 
surface, and it was Dot until sevenil years bad passed that these 
elfects ceased to be visible. Deceived by a name, persons often 
innocently use an article of which tbey would be very wary if 
they only knew of its real character through the name witli 
which Ibey are familiar. Vitriol has a much worse significance 
to the mind of the laity than has sulphuric acid ; so also they 
have of aquafortis a drea3 which they do not always feel la the 
case of nitric acid. A case of this kind came not long ago to 
our notice, where a lady, following out a recipe for cleaning 
marble, which she had happened upon in some book, bought 
quite lai^ely of wlnit she did not think of as a particularly 
dangerous liquid, and was shortly afterward liurrifled at learning 
tbat she bad been buying aquafortis under the (t<i her) innocent 
title of nitric acid, an article wliicli she then recognised aa mort 
ssirable to have about a nursery. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE FEET. 

TO portion of the body is more imposed upon tliim is the . 
civilised foot. It nlone, int-luding in lessi^r degree, be- 
cause numerically much fewer, tlie waists of some silly women 
wlio have no nppreciution of what in feminine ntlributes pleases 
the eye of man, leads a life of durance vile and wretchedness 
that degrade and transmit evidence of previous servile condition 
to posterity. We do not, as tliut expression implies, place the 
two kinds of bondage in the same category as to degree of 
iniquity. We cite the two cases together, niCFely as represent- 
ing the ouly two in which the Uumnn body is in civilization con< 
strained to its manifest injury and degradation. The gartering 
of some women lielow, instend of hbove, the knee is not a hy- 
gienic nor a beniitifying mode of securing the stocking, for it 
impedes circulation in the part and vulgarizes the contour of 

calf of the leg ; but that practice is a tride, not in comparisoD 
,|] mentioning. 

An excessively small waist may be a sign of maidenhood, 
'Ut suggests sexual deficiency, and in lessening aexuul attrac- 
tion defeats the end of its constriction. £!x pede Serculem^ 
from a mere fragment we can judge of the whole person, says 
the Latin proverb, and no woman with a waB|>waist will ever 
persuade n man that it can merge into the grand contours of 
bosom and fine hips, any more than he can think of a rill as 
directly related to tUe ocean. Similarly we may say of the feet, 
tlint they, aa well aa the hands, syniliolize the whole person. 
Tlieir undue constraint results in destroying their natural accord 
with the perHon.and at the same time in lessening grace through 
reetrieted liberty of movement. There are men who lace, but 
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very few, and men who wear tight boots, but comparatively very 
few. It is civilized woman, of not the highest t^'pe of the 
civilization by which she is surrounded, who is the sinner in 
these respects. 

We Americans are the greatest inventors of the world. 
Even Dickens, who was no lover of us nationally, although fond 
of our ducats, conceded that onlj' Americans had discovered 
what to do with the small of the back, — " they sit on it,'* he said. 
But, while we are the greatest inventors of the world, we are 
also the most servile imitators. Thousands of men, while pre* 
tending politically to look down upon the Britisher, anxiously 
copy his speech, his accent, and clothes. The fair sex, to a 
woman, without an}' similar pretense, frankly yields allegiance 
to Parisian rule in dress. It is not the Britisher, however, who 
has changed within a decade or two, his conceit pointing as 
steadily as ever to himself, as points the needle to the pole ; nor 
the French either, whose self-satisfaction in supremacy' within 
their own domain could not well be less than it is as undisputed. 
But, if we can be so original as we have proved ourselves, why 
cannot we stand in all respects more confidently alone ? Grant- 
ing the claims of fashion, yet there is a point where reason would 
seem to be more capable than it proves to be in dealing with 
fashion's follies in the interest even of the object of fashion, — 
to increase attraction. Has it never struck American women 
who have been addicted to wearing the most damaging of Fi'ench 
shoes, in which a Parisian never thinks of walking, but reserves 
for the house or carriage, that the native-born type to which they 
belong is so singularly endowed with small hands and feet, in 
some parts of country verging on the danger-line of beauty, 
which we have indeed seen overpassed, that they liave no need 
of affecting this elegance as if they had it not? If this be true, 
as can be proved by statistics, what an absurdity it is for them 
to pinch and screw their feet into shoes too small, when all they 
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bave to do is to be bamlsomelv atid conifWrtalilj- shod, and still 
as to tlieir feet bo far btlow ibe standard of size willi wLich 
their foreign eietera step coniplaceDtl}' on our shoivs. 

Much hu8 been sauI regarding the liitt barefaced way in which 
bogus, non-bogtis, exhausted, ruined, impecunious foreigners 
have purchased American girls with their bogns or non-bogus, hut 
alwa^'S itn|)ecuiiions, offers of mnk, and the humiliating phase of 
American girls being willing to trniisfer themselves for this 
titdlAr vxnity, when it is notorions that in no country hna 
woman, whether as child, girl, or matron, so high a place as in 
this in chivalric love and respect. But, whereas the girls so 
disposing of themselves are palpably only " pleased with a ratlie, 
tickled with a straw," sulllcieut credit has not been awarded 
to their captors for the goiKi taste which they have evinced, 
their sole motive having been deemed mercenary. But let us 
look for a momeut at the thing in the glass of fashion, by which 
to judge the mold of form, and see if we have done these 
foreigners the fullest justice. Be they real or spurious, lords or 
lordlings, counts or bogus counts, it will be seen upon scrutiny 
that tliey have an e}'e for other things besides the main clianco. 

The action of these girls has been characterized as outrage- 
ous tVom the point of view of mornls. But we »hall not be nh 
severe in our thoughts, remembering that, for the most part, in 
the feminine mind, the mere practice, without the religious 
theory of matrimony, covers, like charity, a multitude of sins. 
We characterize it as nnwise, from the fact that in America the 
wife holds the highest position which she has yet attained. We 
confess, however, that if we were n count or bitgus count, or a 
needy foreigner of any sort, that, as we should not be expected 
to have any morals, we sbouht be must happy to accept in 
marriage any rich American girl who is at the same time hntirl- 
BO me and all that thousands of American girls are otherwise in 
delectability, and that is just what these men are doing. One 
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of tliem nmst be \evy forlorn inileed to deniand only money f( 
Ilia rank. He must, as a geuenil rule, Imve Iwnuty, gmcSj 
vivacity, nianncra, ediicntion, or else Llie inoney-bnga must 
very heavy, and iwrliaijs tliey will not even then suffloe to ti] 
the scale. It is only a vtry dilapidateil Ameriuau old maid will 
Ims to pay an inordinately high price for a poor 8[)t?oimon of 
count like a barber. So we argue that great injustice baa been 
dune to the motives and taste of these foi-ei^'ners, and tmpliedly 
to the charms of the American girU whuiu they preferably seek. 
'I'hcy have a keen ap|ireciution of the personal charms of thi 
girla. With their sublime egotism, they outy want the earti 
and they get it. 

Qraiiling tlie brightness, vivacity, information, tact, gi 
and all other attractive attribntes of the girls, liack of th< 
however, there ninst still be something in their physical ebai 
teristics which makes them so atti-nctive to foreignera, for tin 
(lualities do not of themselves ever prove most i>owerful ii 
sexnnl selection. The main attraction is through that pHnci] 
which nature is conttniially nianifesting as operative amoi 
human beings, — the alDnity of opposites. Frederic the Great' 
regiment of giants left progeny of huge size at Potsilam, bnt 
do not Iicar that the race has been maintained. If every 
man and tall woman, and similarly of the short of both sesea, 
ehould come together by elective stiinity in marriage, what 
would iHKiomo of the human race as we know it, even within 
span of a hundred years? It is the delicacy of the traits of 
American woman which attracts the average foreigner, 
the whopping big feet and hands of many foreign 
especially of Englishwomen, it is deliglitfnl to see the sylph-like 
delicacy of the sex in America as to their extremities. And the 
whole person of llie American girl pnrtaises of this delicacy 
physical traits, and, conpled with mental attributes, represent 
what foreigners find so attractive in her. Tlierefore, her refl< 
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losen lo juOge of Lcr mold of forin, being bo antisfiictory, it ia 
folly lor lier to seek to esiiggemte one of lier physical traits 
which nlreatly verges upon exeess. 

The lowest type of foot is tlmt of tlie negro. Its lowness is 
coi)stitute<l by the simitiii flntuess of the instep, tbe hollow of 
the foot being obliterated. The calcaneHtn, or heel-bone, stand- 
ing at a considerable angle from the vertical , toward the rear, 
as a consequence lowers the arili of tlie instep. Instead of the 
foot as a whole being n high arch, it becomes none at all, from 
the fact that one of its abutments is thrown far away from tlie 
centre. In the highest type of foot the instep rises in a swelling 
arch. This trait may, however, like any other, be exoessive. 
Then it becomes unsightly, and, ■■enching the extreinest point, is 
a deformity. We have known a jwrson who had a foot so short 
iind an instep so high as to make the etteut cUib-footeil, and he 
(for it was a man) could not walk with ease. The Arab's test 
of elegance and refinement in a foot, that water will flow nnder 
its hollow, shows that early in the history of the human race 
anatomical differences in its types were recognized. The Arabs, 
as a conquering race, were very early thrown in contact with 
the negro in Africa, and their own Kastcm elegance of extremi- 
ties must have struck them as in strange contrast with the 
negro's rudeness of form of the same parts. 

It should be axiomatic that nothing, except face and hands, 
can be so aristocratic as a well-dressed, shapely foot; nothing 
so plebeian as an ill-dressed, clumsy one; and nothing more 
lolgai tbau any foot in a shoe manifestly too tight. 




CHAPTER XXII. 

THE COSMETIC CARE AND TEBATMENT OF THB FEET. 

THE civilized foot presents one of tbe l>est proofs of the 
correctness of llie theory, that it takes a vastly longer time 
affett the congenital features of a strncture than to affect the 
idull form of them. It must be remembered that, whiit we call 
' civiliziition has endured for only a few himdred jenrs, nnd that 
it is only during this comparatively brief i>eriod in tlie history 
of man thnt the foot bas been unduly constrained. Qoing back 
to the period when statuary brings iis face to face with the gen- 
eral condition of the foot in ancient times, we find that the great 
toe stood somewhat outward, instead of, as now, standing straight 
forward, or somewhat inward, which is, perhaps, tbe most com- 
mon modern position of the member. Children of civilization, 
ithen first born, exhibit this type of foot, but, wlietLer or not 
they BQbscqiiently go barefoot, later in life exhibit one of the two 
other types. This shows, what lias been proved in many other 
ways in connection with animal life, that tbrougU continuous 
modification o^ function on definite lines, the animal, wlien first 
laorn, may not show any change in structure, althougli, at a 
later period of the individual's life, the long-latent impression 
may come into visible existence. 

Great absurdities are uttered regarding feet. We have known 
a foot to be called handsome because it was inordinately small, 
irben it had not a single handsome attribute, the one specially 
praised being so much in excess as to amount to a defect. A foot, 
to be really beautiful, must have a fine instep, perfectly straight 
and individually symmetrical toes ; the nails of rose-pearly, not 
yellowish, tint ; heel of gently outward curvature; nud, in gen- 
eral contour, be softly rounding and delicately tinted with a rosy 

(265) 
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heel and outside edge. Smallness of size, which must be con- 
sidered in strict relation to the whole person, is also an element 
of beauty in it not to be despised, if not present in excess. It 
is a beautiful foot that we have described, hard to find, and yet 
existing, and possible of maintenance in its pristine beauty by 
those who are sensible, to whom nature has been gracious in her 
gifts. So born, it may be so nurtured as to be to its possessor 
a useful companion in the path through life ; but, maltreated, 
will, as surely as fate, repay in misery the indignities to which it 
ma}'^ have been subjected. 

So much suffering is often caused by corns and bunions as 
to make those afflicted with them unable to taste of the pleasures, 
or even to be equal to the comfortable performance of the duties, 
of life. The pitch of misery which is sometimes reached in con- 
sequence of their presence is well represented in the by -word of 
a charitable old friend of ours, who, when seeing a person cross 
and crabbed without apparent cause, always remarks, " Oh, poor 
thing, his [or her] feet must hurt." 

It ought to be said, in this connection, that the culpability 
of having corns is much less than that of having bunions. Skins 
differ so much in different persons in softness agd pliancy, that 
an ill-fitting shoe, as well as one too tight, is capable of produc- 
ing corns. The presence of a bunion, however, is proof positive 
that shoes have been continuouslj- worn too tight. The diflfer- 
ence in the cases lies in this, that one affection arises from fric- 
tion, or from pressure on the skin, but the other from pressure 
on a joint; and the latter proclaims at once through sensation 
the injury that is being done, while tlie former may go on for a 
long time without producing any sensation at all. Besides, as 
the two positions where bunions occur are on the main joints of 
the great and little toes, in both of which, unless there be mal- 
formation of the foot, pressure from a shoe is lessened by its 
distribution over a large curved area, the existence of the bunion 
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ives ttiut tbe pressure to nliich the ptirts have been delibernlely 
bubjeeted was enormous. Tlirice milinppj- lie or she who has a 
n siirmumiteil by n corn as legiliuiHte heir-nppiireut to the 
^ronel 

r advice is, Don't. Do not tleliberntely do that which ie 
Brtain to entail discomfort nud perhaps misery to Die end oC 
Avoid eo-catled uheap slioes, tlie dearest one can buy. Uii- 
WB you happen to know oT a number for ready-made shoes 
Irhich represents a size that exactly suits you, avoitl all ready- 
KJe Bhoea. The wretohed period has passed when people had 
lot even •' rights and lerta," but wore what were called stmiglit 
DloeB, which were transiKiscd every night, to shirt their places 
t the next day's wear. Sensible, handBome shoes are proc-ur- 
ble in every large city. Miserable ones are, oT course, also to 
B found there, and so the purchaser, if wary, will avoid tUem. 
r there be no number among the ready-made shoes that rcpre- 
mta for you an exact fit, have your shoes made to order, and do 
lot take them unless you feel that they fit. Every one knows 
r himself or herself best where the shoe pinches, and whether 
r not it (Its. Break in no man's shoes. Tlie operation ia ut 
r untold expense. The test of whether they lit is to be found 
loly by the sensation of feeling, not in the shoemaker's stntc- 
jent that they will soon come all right. The test for that acn- 
lUou, aa given by one of the best slioemukers whom we ever 
(ttew, was that in a well-lltling shoe one's fool feels like a duck's 
II the mnd. The expression is not elegant, Ijui a more elegant 
tll« would be less graphic. 

Follow the guidance of nature ; the shoemaker follows it iu 
his own interest. Those woriliy people sometimes flatter, as did 
the fox wheu he besought the crow np the tree, with a piece of 
6 in her beak, to exhibit Iier lovely voice for his delecta- 
Nature prescribes that the toes shall lie straight, not be 
Hrnched up against their joints ; that the sole of the fool shall 
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not rest on a narrow strip of leather, with tlie eidea oT the foot J 
bilging over on the ground. Even Tashion Las at Inst cornel 
pa.'tiall; to Bee that nature is riglit, anil is in eonie degree brusb-J 
ing impatiently aside former anlfering aud vulgarity in tbftj 
wearing of shoes. 

The corn is not the kind of rormation described by charlatans. I 
The wonder- mongers as to the simplest things stamp themselves I 
as quacks. The com lias no root, it does not grow upward but I 
downward, and it is thus protrudetl upward. Its root, if it could I 
be said to have a root, would be in the tight [loint of the unduly 1 
pressing shoe. The reader can easily nndei'stand now, with thafl 
aid of the information in preceding pages as to the coustitutioa J 
and growth of tUe skin, that nature, in seeking to protect itself I 
against injury, forma layer after layer of the homy layer 
■ tile scarf-skin over the point of pressure. The layer on lop of 1 
ft com is the earliest, not the latest of the growtlis. The latest I 
growth is at the bottom of all, directly in contact with disor^ 1 
ganized mucous-layer tissue. This disorganized, unhealthy mo- J 
CouB layer it is which, when the com as a mass is removed from J 
the foot, clings to its base, and is triumphautly exhibited by tbfti 
quack as its root. If yon will examine fine alioea of a corn cut I 
liorizontally across, you will find that they represent coneentria 1 
layers of a horny substance, and this is the dead homy layer of 
the scarf-skin. 

It follows, then, that, with proper attention to the feet, 
corns can be easily removed, and that, if the attention be assido* j 
ous, as it ought to be, they need never occur. By means of J 
soaking the feet in warm water, which softens the dead horny J 
layer of the scarf-skin, it can be peeled off iiiitil it is reduced tol 
the single layer at the general surface of the foot- After that, if 1 
the attention be continuous, through bathing the feet in warm 1 
water, followed by the use of a delicate file and rough towel, th« | 
tendency to the formation of a com at the place can be checked. 
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tbe case be one of long neglect, then tlie only addilioiml litat- 

:iit to be adoiited is, after the use of the warm iwth, to soften 

le part, to reduce its size preliminarily by [jjiring off tlie corn 

itb a sharp iieu-kiiile, being especially careful not to injure the 

llesh, or to cut to the quick the corn itaelf. After 

that, the routine, regular processes previously recommended will 

ce to keep the corn suppressed nutil the end of the longest life. 

Wlieiievev one is bo situated, p?iriiniarily mid olherwise, as 

1>e able to procure them, the services of n skillful ciiiropodist 

regular stated intervals ia a great luxury. Forty years ago s. 

of this city advocated the employment of a skillful 

chiropotlist with every regiment of the army, but, so far as we 

nre awai-e, without producing any impression as to its signal 

Klvautnge. Later, however, during our civil war, thirty 

me action was taken in that direction. Now, tbe 

■utest military power in the world, the Oerninn Empire, haa 

lly introduced the practice of employing chiropoilists with 

army. What, however, applies to a couple of niilliona of 

(Idlers, representing i>erBona dniwn from many classes of 

ity. does not apply, at least as obligatory, to very many 

ons, and, least of all, to gentlemen and ladies. 

The soft corn, which sometimes ensues from a single day's 

<t marching or walking, and often presents itself between the 

txirtakes of the nature of a blister. It is easily reduced 

.liin a few hours by the use of small, rounded pieces cut from 

old, white-kid glove, with holes made in the centre, so as to 

ip away all contact from the excrescence. White kid, being 

lout dye, is preferable to colored kid for the purpose. It is, 

independent of the fact that dye is poisonous, and that it 

lens leather, lietter for the purpose, from the circumstance, 

generally known, that the best kid — that which is most soft 

pliable — is reserved for iindyed gloves, dye to a certain 

disguising quality. 
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The bunion c»n Bometimes he reduceil liy the process of 
Applying, with a earners hair brush, tincture of iodine to the 
inflamed part, or by the applivation of b soothing poultice, such 
as one made of flaxseed, or of flaxseed and slippery elm. Some- 
times tlie great mistake in trcHtmeiit is made, of cutting a hole I 
in a snugly-fitting shoe, just large enough to uncover the inflamed 
area and no more. In the conBned parts of the foot, thua ' 
unifornily constricted, tlie (iirculution is equalized on that large I 
surface, and remains sensibly undisturl^ed ; whereas, inasmuch as J 
the ttee part of the foot tends to rise through the oi)cning, tlie I 
edges of the whole press harnifnlly on the diseased part. The I 
consequence is that the blood tends to flow into and engorge I 
the diseased part, the condition of which, from increasing press- 1 
Ui'e from these cumulative causes, Incomes worse and worse. J 
The beat course to pursue for reducing the inflammation aiicl | 
swelling is to give the part perfect rest in a loose slipper. If ] 
tliis be not feasible, then the next best course is to make the I 
hole in the ordinary shoe bo large as to uncover not onlyl 
the inflamed ai-ea but a large margin all around it. By this I 
plan the tendency of blood to the part is not stimulated, and I 
tlie inllanunation and engorgement of the part intensified ; biit^l 
on the contrary, it is relieved of all stress as the indispensable I 
condition of its getting well. 

The prompt cure of this alTection is most important, for if 1 
the synovial membrane, the membrane lining tlie joint, should I 
become seriously diseased, and its secr.etions abnormal, tlie fl 
ailment liecomes chronic, and life-long snflering, inci'easing witit 1 
years, may be entailed. Such a condition, we need hardly any, 1 
debars one from many legitimate pleasures otherwise easy of I 
attainment. We have in our mind's eye now the case of a lady, 1 
who, a few months ago, came to Philadelphia for n visit of two I 
weeks'recreation, when,in consequence of having resumed while I 
traveling shoes too tight for her, her old ailment of an inflamed ] 
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I Joint i'ccurrc<1, aii'1 elie was utialile to stir out of the house 
■ -during Ber whole stay in the city. The eitae, as one of lutpi'ti- 
Pdence, ia all tlie more roinnrkable beefiiise, only a year Ijcfore, 
Vshe bad had, ander precisely the same circumstances, fair wnrn- 
ling of what waa likely to happen if she persistwl in wearing 

■hoes too tight, for on that occasion of a visit to the city for 
Vncrt^tion ebe had, through the snnie imprudence, been able to 
■[My only a visit or two before she was conHned to the bouse 

rith the iiiQamed Joint for the remainder of her stay. This is 
I certainly a heavy penalty to pay foe original and continued petty 
'tribute to vanity, still lingering sulliciently to postpone cure, or 

perhaps to remove all rational hope of it forever. 

* The two following fonnnlie represent good presuriptious for 

the treatment of corns and bunions : — 

1. Barmkeof HHllum, 1 drui'liin. 

Extractor csuusbli 1 trruijle. 

Collodion 1 ouiiee. 

Palnl over tlic corn or bunion ever; da; ouco or twlcs, and afu^rfivo t-nlx 
B .^ipllotJmia the gupf rflclal growtti uao be acraped off. 

S. Bailcfllcftcid, 1 dru'hm. 

CocftJne 6 BriliiB. 

CoUodlon, a ounue. 

PklDt orer the com or bunion iskt^adiiy, niitl Etrulw away the EU|)vrflul>l 
J) Bt Lbe eod of three or four days. 

The two following recipes will be found good for the treat- 
ftnent of chilblaini 

1. Cunpbor, 1 drsv 

Bclu-usplithol, lUgrulj 

Cofolnfi, 6 " 

Dlaclijloi 

2. After bathing the part In but water, balsam of copallia Is 
painted over tho Burraco. 

The Canadian Practitioner once gave a recipe for the 
^removal of corns, without any further vouclier for ii than limt 
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it was quoted from the Medical Courier, quoting L'Union J 
JUedicale da Canada. Wlietht:r or not it appeared in- the first ] 
priut witb the aaiue of the author, we do iiut know. As, liow- | 
ever tliti prescription 19 harrnlt^sa, and seems upon its focd to 
represent wliut may be an ellivucious treatment, we here give it 
with this explauatiou : — 

riiospharatnloll (boiled oil) lluSOOU recoiDmendxdbjtbe JVnllfnl Ow i 

ritr,vllhoutgivlugtl)emMioi'anhUK. EvcrymorDlng, witlia bruebdipped iotllfl | 

pliuspliuratpd oil, tliat portiuuor tlie BUK'klug In ruiiliu't wilb Llwi'oru tHsotlwd. J 
la ahimt n fitilUlgUt OdIj a Ibla pvdirie rem^tias.^L' Uuion XfdieaU ihi Catmda. 

Tlie l>est plun to adopt to rectify ingrowing nail, sliort of j 
the neeessily for surgieal inteilerence, ie to cnt the end of tbe | 
gniut-toe nnil short, uud almost square across, so that it ehalt 1 
liot exert tile slightest pressure upon the iiail-lied. Thus its 
forward growtll being unrestricted, its teiidiiney to luteml I 
spreading wilt l>e sensibly relieved. 

Of course the general cosmetic care and treatment of .the J 
nails of the feet do not differ from the general cosmetic care and | 
treatment of the nails of the hand, alrea<ly deseribed in theirC 
appropriate place. 

In connection with the nicest care of the feet, the use of a| 
smooth piece of puniiee-stone is fouud very useful for keei>-l 
ing the sole and outside edges soft, through reducing the thick* 
nesB of the cuticle there, which has a tendency in those pxrta to I 
become callous through thickening, as the result of friction and ] 
pressure from exercise. 

There is a disease called bromidrosis, cliaraeterized by fctidl 
sweating, the affliction from which obviously does notoeaseail 
the suffering of the patient. The feel do not escape it, but, aam 
the contrary, the disease, when local, preferably at Utcks thoM I 
parts. Owing to the number and largeness of the pores tbere,T 
their consequent capacity for copious exudation, and tbfi 00»i| 
Qned manner in which the feet are dressed, they are of all tx>l^1 
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\B of the body tbose which cnn become most ofieneive. Leather 
is porouB, and freely yields effluviuiii to the air, besides being 
capiible of much absorption. When made into shoes, it has 
added to its natural capacity for absorbing and transmitting 
odor that derived from the presence of the lining of the shoes. 
Even shoes cleaned by mixing the blacking with saliva have an 
unpleasant odor, litcause saliva is a digestive fluid, and in becom- 
ing stale, in contact with soluble matter, becomes also putrid. 
We are glad to say tliat already a movement is perceptible to do 
away with the dirty practice of using saliva in connection with 
the blacking of boots and shoes. When we see men in cars put- 
ting their odoriferous shoes in disrespectful proximity to ladies, 
we often have occasion to refiect how much- faster the material 
pro8|>erity of the country is proceeding than what should be its 
accompaniment in good manners. 

BromidiDsis may be physiological, appertaining to heiiUbjr 
function, or ]>alhological, apjiertaining to diseased function, An 
instance of the former condition may be observed in the pure 
Negro, and, as we individually believe, markedly to some degree 
in t lie North American Indian and in some other races, altliough 
the fact is not generally known. When the condition is patho- 
logical it may be constitutional, or it may be temporary, and it 
may in any case be general or local. The commonest form of 
the affection is, as we remarked, as localized, and the locality of 
its predilection and most unfortunate choice, the feet. When 
reaching a certain degree of virnlence, the excivtions become 
most irritating to tlie flesh, which is excoriated and tender to 
the pressure of the weight of the liody in standing. If the affec- 
tion be jiliysiological, or be individually constitutional, fi'equent 
ablution with one or other of the soaps recommended for that 
pur[>ose in our list of medicated soaps and frequent change of 
clothing will afford relief. If, on the contrary, the affection be 
Itinctly a disease, recourse should be had to the advice of a 
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phj»i(:inii,as the trcAtriient thnt eIiouIiI be lulopbcil depeods up< 
too many conditions lo warrant giving a g«iierftl proBcriptioo fl 
wLat is, of necessity, in evury instiince ft speciul case. 

Tiiere is ulao a <tisease called Ly|>ei'i(irusi8, cluraL'terized I 
copious, not Teliil, sweating, wUicli, as it sometimes involves tLe 
twt, should not esca|)e notice here. For tliis the autre rer sboulil 
go to a regular pliysiuian for constitnlional treatment, for no 
man ia in all respects as any other man in either health or sick- 
ness. In this disease freqnent bathing is not indicated, but only 
occasional bathing of tlie parts in hot water, with the use of dust- 
ing powders and other external combined with internal remeditd 
measures, which no one but a regular physician, with the imtie 
hefore him and a full history of his case, ie equal to judicioui 
prescribing. 

Every man has his idiosyncrasy within a general likeness in 
temperament to other persons. lie hns his past history, which is 
exactly like no one else's. And he hns his present conditio! 
wliicU is identical with no one else's. This diaense is m^r^ 
erratic in its mani festntion. It may be general or local, may t 
on one side or both, may be strictly locnlized without refereo) 
to side, and, Anally, may be one of the signs of mnch more sen oi 
ndections, such as consumption, ncrvons prostration, etc. 
copious exudations caused by it frequently prove very annoyiug, 
and proceeding beyond that point, e8i)ecially when the feet are 
attacked, they macerate the flesh and expose raw and pninfid 
surfaces of the corium. We counsel any one who is alflictfl 
witli the disease to resort at once to a physician for his a 
A IViend of ours, who makes in consultation with us » 
many ex[)ei'inients for discovering cniiitive etfects in electricitd 
has lately communicated lo us what may prove an invaluani 
treatment for hyperidroais. He anppresaed. with 
mild applicaliona of the galvanic current, directly to the pnrt 
by means of thespunge-covci-ed poles of a battery, a long-staudtn] 
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persistent case of localized hyperidrosis. We are inclined to 
believe that this treatment will prove universally palliative or 
curative in the affection, from the fact of our holding the modem 
medical view, that such morbid conditions as are represented by 
this disease depend upon a lowering of the nerve tone, which the 
galvanic current, judiciously administered, certainly tends to 
restore. 



*^t. -. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE CONSTITUTION, GKOWTH, AND DIBEABEB OF THE NAILB. 

A DESCRIPTION of the constitution, growth, and di8ea8e8 
of ttie nnils nntuinlly follows nn account of tlie cosmetic 
care and treatment of the liaiuls and feet, for the nail is suliject 
to tmhealtb ideas, not only from partaking of loss of toue with 
the general syBtem, but from specific disease, from the action of 
powerful chemical agents, and from mechanical injuries. We 
mentioned, in the chapter on the cosmetic care and treatment of • 
the hands, our own individnal experience with the nails, in tem- 
porarily injuring their healthy nutrition through incautiously 
dabhling for several months in water highly acidulated with 
sulphuric acid. If a. cause like this could aRect nails unfavor- 
ably, it can easily be realized that many others of which the 
reader may at present have no knowledge would seriously injure 
them. 

We have learned, in connection with our examination of the 
constitution and growth of the skin, that that portion of it called 
the scarf-skin is pierced up to the nnder side of its horny layer 
by microscopic papills thnt rise from the surface of the corium, 
the sensitive skin, the true sliin. In fact, these minute papillie 
with single nerves may justly be regarded, so numerous and 
close together are they, besides being constituted like the corium, 
as B. large extension of the corium upward to the under surface 
of the horny layer of tlie scarf-skin. Now. the nail is only a 
modified form of the horny layer of the scarf-skin, and the nail- 
bed is the mucous layer re-inforced by the corium in parallel 
folds, instead of the corium with, as usual, a smooth general 
surface from which papillae rise. The nature of the struc- 
tuwB and forces in play ia virtually the same; it is their 

(277) 
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arrnngeraent nnd deployraent that are different, and the 
cation resulting is the exag^reration of the homy eleineut of tbe 
scarf-skin. That ia to say, in a word, thut, regarding solely 
the principle of the mode of geneiiition of the Boarf-skin, 
principle ia found to be the aame in the genemtion of 
nail, aiid the nail corresponds with the horny layer of 

The corium, or sensitive layer of the skin, ia arranged 
parallel ridges running lengthwise under the nail, servinfr ni 
only to receive through it the sensation of touch, hut to supply 
to it, through the mucous layer of the scarf-«kin, tlie elements for 
its increase in thickness. It follows from tlie fact that the nail 
bed lies in parallel ridges nnd valleys of the corium, and the oti 
facttiiatthis peculiarly constructed surface it ia which is afford! 
to the lower side of the nail its elements of growth, that the 
surface of the nail is formed as if cast in the mold of the rid| 
and valleys of the underlying corium. That is exactly the 
the ridges of the corium corresponding to depressions of nntl, 
and the valleys of the corium to ridges of nail, Esnmine the 
relatively smooth aurfnee of the outside surface of the nail, and, 
you will perceive upon it longitudinal parallel striations or strenlfl 
differing slightly in tint. The pinker ouea represent ridges (M 
the highly vascular corium rising into a groove of the nail-siib- 
stance, and the paler ones the base of ridges of the nail-substance 
filling grooves of the corium. The cause of this difference of 
appearance in the different lines of striation ia that in the foi 
case you see the red corium through less tbickneaa of boi 
matter than you do in the latter case. 

The matrix, or root, of the nail is embedded in r fold 
the skin. In the case of the adult thurah, it lies hack of 
visible part of the nail to the rear by about a tenth of an inch." 
Just in advance of the matrix cornea the little white half-moon 
called the Innnla. Beyond that oomes the general nail-surfaM, 
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pnrtiftlly directed in its oQward course of growtli by tlie nnil- 
groove, as it is called, which rrnmea its aides with Tolds of skin. 

Let us now exnmiiie more pnrticiilnrly into the nnil's mode 
of growth in length and tliicknees, for, ns is infernhlc from whnt 
h»8 Iteen said, it does not start out from the mntnx fuU-growii in 
thickness, l>ut grows in thickness us well ns In length until it 
passes beyond the nail-lted. Its growth in length is determined 
by the ca|)acity of the individual matrix, included witUin the 
bounds which nature has set for range of growth in tinils. The 
nail starts forward iu its growth in length, jwrforce of tlie forma, 
tion of its clinracteristic cells bj' the matrix. That is to say, the 
generative agency is also the propelling agency, for, ns the matrix 
forms tile cells and continues to form them, the nail thus created 
must move on the line of least resistance, and that is obvionsly 
directly away from the matrix, along the corinm-grooves and 
the nail-groove. The nail-ljcd, in generating and nourishing 
the lower surfnce of the nail, having increased its thickness and 
given it a formation corresponding to its own, the nail readily 
obeys the im|)ulse to move forward given by the mulli plication 
of cells at the matrix. It is, moreover, rigidly confined to this 
course, through the fact that the coriiim, lying lengthwise in 
ridges parallel to the bed of the nails, thereby forma parallel 
tracks from which the nail cannot escape. 

Where we see the lunula the nail is quite thin, its tendency 
to growth iu thickness being com jmi rati vely slight there, the 
whiteness of the lunula indicating the oomparntively small 
vascular supply there, vascular supply being strictly propor- 
tioned to increase of animal tissue, wliother of healthy or 
morbid growth. But. immediately beyond the lunula the nai! 
ex'idencea, through its rosy hue, the existence of rich vascular 
supply to that portion of it, and over that portion it is that it 
recei^'es the main contribution to its thickness. 

It will now be understood why the nail is so sensitive. 
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Altlioujrh tbe riilges and vnlleys of sensitive skin into which tli4 
nail fits are shielded by the dense mnsa of the horny mnlter od 
the nail, they nre still capable of rceeiving tlie most a 
trnnamission known of the t'harauter of one physioal ouniLititM 
of matter, — smoothness. This was so wt^ll known to 
Boniana, that they sjioke of nicety of linish to a snperlutiv 
degree as we speak of n thing as being accurate to a hair, b 
snying that it was finished ad unguem, to the touch of the nai 
The Greeks had the same perception, and used a similar e 
eioii. The Greeks, nnd the Romans folloninj^ them, tested i 
exquisite finish with the thnmli-nnil, the final Beck in modelind 
in clay being removed with the thumb-nail, and the flnishec 
piece of statuiiry being regarded as perfect only after Uavii 
been sulimitted to the test of [mssing over donbtfnl parts t 
critical and apiirecialive thumbnail. We have often experifl 
mented with this test, and have found it a crucial on 
smoothness. Rim the middle of the end of the thnralMiail ovdj 
any surface which you regard as virtually smooth, and if thei 
is the most minute eccentricity upon it, the jar to the end of tbl 
nail will be communicated accurately to the sensitive skid 
beneath tlie nail, and accurately registered in the brain, even ti 
the point of delinition of tlie size and shape of the olistructtoi 
We liave often observed carpenters, painters, and other worl^ 
men, who certainly liave not all familiarized themselves with tb( 
practices of the Greek and Roman artificers, aiitomalioatt^ 
examining surfaces with the thnmlMiail, as if the movement^ 
were strictly instinctive. 

The wliite marks which one sometimes observes on the nail 
are not primarily from a defect in the nail -substance, but from 
one in the corium twneath it. The corium, having received soma 
slight injury, ceased for a brief space of time, while it was r 
covering, to yield Ihi-ongh the mucous layer at tlint point, whiol 
has passed onward since, a normal supply of nail-substance. 
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Mechimical injury to tlie greiit-toe nail is of very coranion 
occurrence. The wearing of shoes that are too short, and 
especially of those which have at the Sfinie time high heels, in 
. consequence of which the weight of the body is partiftUy 
■ supported by the point of the great-toe, often restruina to such a 
I degree the growth of its nail, while jamming the root into the 
loocket of its matrix, as to force it to grow Intemlly, and either 
I produce the very painful atl'ection of an ingrowing nail, or 
l-ftbolisb the power of cell-prolilenttion at the matrix, or perhaps 
Vftccompliah both of these results simultaneously. These affcc- 
Itions are never radically cured until, through rest and proper 
I remedial medical mensurea, the normal function of nail-growth is 
I restored, and this, in the case of the complete abolishment of 
§<Jell-formntion at the matrix, it is impossible to restore, and the 
Isufferer remains, through thickening of the nail without any 
I forward progress of it, more or less of a cripple all through life. 
[The reader can understand, upon the basis of information 
re\'iou8ly conveyed here, tliat this condition must supervene 
f from serious injnry to the matrix. Because the capacity of the 
I matrix to generate cells and push the nail forward is abolinhed, 
Ktbat does not affect the capacity of the mucous laj'er of the 
t Bcarf-skin and the corinm beneath the nail to go on indefinitely 
^Increasing it in thickness. Under the circumstances supposed, 
rtiie nail grows from below, layer Ity layer in thiokuess, until it 
an enormous mass, becoming thus tin essentially foreign 
Mdy, 80 large and painful as to forbid the wearing of an ordi- 
Btmry shoe. Sometimes one of these enormous masses is shed, 
nometinies one of them requires surgical interrerence for its 
Ireinovftl. Some diseases of the great-toe nail necessitate its 
ixtirpation. We knew an old lady who suffered during the 
alter years of her life the greatest torture from her feet, the 
liCOndition of which was not known until her demise, when it was 
Idisoovered that the thickness of her great-toe nails was enor 
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These linge ranssea of nail, of which, of course, the topmoBU 
layer is the olilest, and eometimea tru)y ancient, are yellow^l 
InstreleBs, friable, like pieces of refuse hoin. Dr. Er 
Wilson aays, in his chapter on tlie nails, in his admirable little^ 
work on the skin mid hnir : — 



I know BD Instiiiicc In wlilcli the nail Is i 
le falls oif, a new oue being round bcne«th It. 
)t entirely checked, nUhouK'' growtb In llikk' 
ime niBrvElouB epeclmctis ur liMsiKiilB. 1 liav 



eguUrly «hpd; whenevtr Chi> oldv 
Sumctlmea growth in l«ii);Ui bl 

fts U Induced, nnd then wr 
suvural siu'b lu my pou(>»siollj I 



one being fully two 

The nail sliares in the well- or ill- be! ng of its possessor. In*! 
cases of long-cuntinticd depression of the general system, i 
well ns the hair, changes so radically in appearance as to ntlntct' 
the attention of the most casual observer. In lesser degree of 
sickness, or in that which is merely temporary, its varying co»>>| 
dition is sigiiiflcaiit to the more critical medical eye. In treating 
afl'ections of the nail, whether they amount to marked disease 
or merely to depraved condition, constitutional treatment 
should not be neglected. This means that all hygienic mehsuree 
should be adopted in food, air, exercise, etc., and, in addition, 
that some tonic should be prescribed. 

The nail is affected by, or, more precisely speaking, parti 
pates in constitutional defects of the general system. Its' 
appearance in persons of pronounced consumptive diathesis is 
quite as characteristic ns is the appearance of their teeth and 
hair. It is affected by acute and chronic diseases. It is also! 
liable to its own localized diseAses, whether organic or function^. 
Three of these, besides that already described in detail, ani 
onyohogryphoais, paronychia, and onychomyi 

uy c hog ry pilosis is simplj' an organic defect in the shapa, 
of the nail, which grows with a decided curve from front to rent 
giving it the appearance of a talon. It was In view of the ui 
sightly effect produced by this form of nail, even when existin^j 
in only slight degree, that we were led, in the chapter on the 
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cosmetic cnre niicl treatnient of tlie hands, to ctiution in'isons 
having it, to however slight a degree, to be especinlly cnrefiil to 
keep tlie nnils well trimmed. The tndy-formed nnil hits no 
marked ciirviiture rrom front to rear. It curves only from side 
to side, and that curve is a flattened one. Nothing cnn l>e more 
repulsive than the appearance of the nails of a person who, with 
curvature in them from front to rear, associated, as it always is, 
with too sharp a curve from side to aide, allows them to grow 
beyond the end of the finger, thus producing the elfect of a 
veritable claw. Of course, there is no possibility of rectifying 
the defect of this organic growth. All that any one C!tn do is 
to palliate the condition, by being careful, through 'paring the 
nails, not to let its effect be intensified. 

Paronychia has lieen, in nio<lern nsage, divided into four 
varieties, of which one is what is popularly known as "run- 
round," the other three being resolvable into what are known aa 
different stages of whitlow. 

Onychomycosis is a parasitic fungous disease. When the 
fiingns which represents the disease preys upon the nails, tliey 
lose their translucency and become laminated and brittle. Both 
the nail and the nail-bed are diseased through their penetration 
by the fungous growth, the nail, as a whole, becoming bulkier and 
tending to disintegrate. Of course, it wilt be underetood that, 
as a general rule, the invasion of a fungus means previously- 
lessened resistance through imperfect functioning of the parts. 

The moral of all that has been said in this chapter is, that 
if we would not risk a greater fall to our vanity than ever it had 
ie, which, although a physical impossibility, is not a moral one, 
let us look out for our toes. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THB OONSTIXtTlON AND OROWTH OF I^B HAtK. 

THE Teller may be suiprised wLen told tbat tlie bnir, us well 
aa the nails, is a modification of the scurf-skin. It ia 
ivertheless true, as tlie human eye, aided by tUe microsco|>e, 
* proves. Attention to the following general descriplion of the 
i features of the constitution tind growth of the hair will be 
Rmply repaid by knowledge valuable as a protection ogninet the 
I charlatanism of ignorant instruction as to the care of this im- 
portant adjunct of the body. 

The hair on the person is distinguished, even by the naked 
eye, B3 consisting of foiirdilferent varieties. The first and most 
important of these is the long, smooth, and pliant hair of the 
head. The second is the shorter and coarser hair on the face 
of the adult of the male nex, and, on the adults of both seses, 
tinder the armpit and on the pubic parts. The third is the stiil 
I shorter and coarser hair of the eyebrows, eyelashes, nostrils, and 
f orifice of the ears. The fourth is the exceedingly short and fine 
Kbair, called lanugo, which, almost imperceptibly to the naked 
I'^e, covers the general surface of the body, with the exception 
Lof the palms of the hands, the soles of the feet, the lips, and 
the mncouB-membrane passages into the body. These varieties 
exhibit slight organic differences among themselves, as indicated 
by their constitution and growth, but not sufficient to Invite 
attention here to an examination of their similarities and dis- 
similarities. It will be, for tlie information of the general reader, 
enough if we confine ourselves to the consideration of the 
charaeter and growth of the hair of the head, as the highest 
[ type of similar products of the body. 

It is from rude conceptions of material things that we rise 
(3S5) 
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to our highest conceptions of tliem. Our preliminary concep- I 
tion is, ill fact, notliiiig but a summoning befoire tnentnl vi* 
of one of our previous ruile perceptions. Tiiese rude pereep- i 
tions are, tu turn, tUrou<r|i an intellectual process, trunsformed 1 
into conceptions representing a higher order of perception. Vfe J 
are about incidentally to illustrate this truth, by rcmavkiiig that J 
the leader must lii'st of all conceive of the place whence the hair I 
grows as a vase, — a longieh vase, with a narrow ueclc, and a J 
slightly flaring funnel-like rim, the lines all flowing gently into I 
each other without the slightest abruptness, and the i-iiu of the ( 
vase melting, as it were, into the upper surface of the scalp of 
the head. That is a very rude conception, truly, to begin with, I 
Init it is absolutely necessary to begin there, if one would finally 1 
comprehend this formation, which we are about to describe. 
We rise to knowledge from the foot-hold of what we have seea I 
or touched and know, not from what, being the unseen and I 
untouched, we do not and cannot know. 

Let us now, as the next step, refine upon this conception of 1 
a reminiscence of a former perception, by saying that this t 
is so minute, that if one could submit a man and it to the sn 
magnifying power, of about fifty times of apparent increase in I 
size, the man would look about three hundred feet high. Noir 1 
our vase disappears as the rude conception that it was at first, l 
and we have left in the imagination simply a microscopic form I 
defined by an outline of matter of some unknown kind, whicU 1 
remains to be described. That is the vessel, so to speak, in I 
which an individual hair grows, just as a flower grows in i 
flower-pot. 

Here we have again a rude conception from which to start, I 
in the expression, "just as a flower grows in a flower-pot," from J 
which conception we must mount, as before, to a higher plane i 
of understanding. At the very bottom of this inclosing vessel, j 
called a follicle, formed of an inner and outer sheath in contact J 
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^itlt each otiier, is emiieikitjd iiml sli^litly pratniiieil tliroiigh 
e bottom the germ willeil the pnpillu of the hnir. This papilla 
• entirely encluseil and elasped b^ tlie bulb of tbe hair, a round- 
Isg, |)ear-shAped object, with tliu large end upward, tind from 
Alts rises the root of the hair, and from thia, in turn, at the 
iBt-fiice of the scalp, rises the shaft of Lhe hair, or what is called 
Rimply a hair. 

t U9 now, upon otir present basis, rufiiie still fnrthcr upon 

bur eouception. We have now the root-sheatbs of tlio vaae-like 

MBsel, corrcHponding to tlie flower-pot; tbe papilla, correspond- 

Dg to the seed ; tlie btilh, corruspoudiiig to tbe tlrst bursting of 

e seed; the root, coriespouding to the flret dcti-rmiiiate upward 

within the soil ; and tbe bnir-siinft, (.-orresponding to the 

tern of a plant alwve tbe ground. But, now ai-e to be noted 

mi>ortant dilTercnces in the growth between sueb a vegetable 

roiluct as tliat iudicntetl and the animal product of a liaii*. 

^epting at the point where the hair escapes fl-om the scalp, 

Jne must not imagine the itarts described to be loosely bound 

;etber. On the contrary, the papilla, the bulb, and tbe root 

f the hair are all closely invested by tbe inner and outer root- 

^atiis. So, in tjiis organic ap)>aratiis, we have, not as in tlic 

k.A(iee of a flower-|H>t, an inert mass of matter, tbe stem of a plant 

growing from a seed ; but a seed, bulb, root, and coiitaining-vessel, 

all vitally combining for the production of a single plant — a hair. 

We are now prepared to understand the minuter details of 

tliis structure. We will not go into the question of the minutest 

of them, for those are derived from histological research with 

e mioroBGope, which discerns that the cells from the hair-bulb 

isnge in constitution and shape to fll them for positions which 

ley occupy in tbe hair-sliiift. This constitution, omitting tbe 

node of its formation, we will now proceed in general terms to 

Bscrilw. 

we could express the first idea necessary to be seized, to 
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enable ua to proceed, by any other term than " invaginate," waj 
would do so nitb pleasure, but, b.s there is no popular equivalent 
for the term, we begin by explaining its meaning. IT you thniat 
your fore-finger into a lump of dough, the inner surface of tli^ 
hole made would not be invftginated, because the outer surface 
except at the point of the finger, would not have been conveye« 
into the hole. If, however, you take an imperfectly inflated 
Indiu-rubber ball, and make a dent in it, the interior of the dend 
is invaginated, because it poasessea a surface like the generalV 
surface, and contiunoiis with it. 

Now, the root-sheatbs of the buir and the hair itself a 
simply the scarf-skin and corium of the scalp invnginated in th^ 
scalp and modified. Thus economical is natnre in its works 
the expenditure of material and force. The scalp of the tioadi 
simply dips inward in a multitude of places over the bead (on 
an average, about 100,000), itud forms the wherewithal, in struo- 
ture and function, for the production on the head of its valuablft.^ 
covering. The reader, now firmly grasping the idea that tlu 
epidermis and the corium, in their relative positions, dip iatts 
the scalp, and make the follicle and hair, is in possession of ih^ 
main fucts connected with this growth. 

The cells of the bnib of the hair are continuous with tbost 
of the outer root-sheath. If the reader demur at this statementJ 
in view of the fact that it has been said that the bulb ia at tli4| 
very bottom of the inside of the root-sheaths, we explain t 
at the bottom, the inner root-sheath has been fined away to n 
ing. The inner root-sheath, in fact, is generated by the cells ofJ 
the root, which, tlie reader will remember, sni'mounts the bulbj 
and we may add that it is also fined away to nothing at the n 
of the follicle. It is in so intimate contact with the root of th^ 
hair that we cannot pull ont n living hair without pulling with in 
the major portion of the inner root-sheath. As it ends before ^ 
reaches the bottom of the outer root-shcath, and also ends befon 
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le follicle emerges into the open air, and, na tbe root is so 
tosely invested by it, tiie reader cannot fail to see wliy, in piill> 
ig out a hair, the inner rootr^liealh should be withdrawn with 
the Lair from tbe follicle. 

Immediately on top of tbe baii-papilla, as it lies inclosed 
urithin the bulb of the liair, takea place the most energetic pro- 
liferation (prudnctiou and sending foith) of the cells which form 
le root of the hair, this action resulting in a formation which 
the same in constitution as the bair-sbaft itself. This consists 
the medulla, or pith of the hair; the cortical substance, or 
rk of the hair ; and the thin cuticle, or liorny outside layer of 
tiie hair. The medulla ia con)|>ose<t of many-sided cells; the 
cortical substance, of fibrous cells fastened together with a 
cement-substance ; and the cuticle, of cells which begin at the 
root of the hair as rounded, and become elongated as they 
ascend the root of the hair and thence become part of its shad. 
The cella on the hair-shaft overlap each other like tiles upon a 
I exquisitely fine hair the positions of the overlapping 
lints cannot be detected by the sense of touch, but if one will 
kke a coarse hair, such as a hair from the beiird, and pull it 
itween the middle of the thumli-nail and the end of 
fore-finger, tightly clasping it tbi'oughout its course, their 
isition in places will be distinctly felt. 

The medulla and cortical substance are not conspicuous in 
hairs, the cortical substance containing the chief part of the 
loring matter of tbe hair. The medulla is supposed to be 
dually absent in certain hairs, but not those of tbe bead. We 
tliinic it prolmble, however, putting out of question for a moment 
the hair of the head, tliat it is often present as to structure, but 
not recognized, tlirotigh absence of nucleation in cells, as being 
m existence. Sometimes, on the contrary, as in the hair of cer- 
tain of the lower animals, the cortical substance is in excess, the 
iwo outer layers forming a mere film. 
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Certain fncts seem to wnrrnnt the stipposition that llu 
medulla may sometimes be invisiWe, of whicli we liere set dow 
one or two exiimples. Sume cnterpillar-linir, wbicli i*e Iste 
esnmiiierl iiuiler a liigli power of the mioroscope, was to tlu 
microscope, aa well as to tlie iinketl ej'e, colored in Alternate 
bnnds of black and maroon color. TJiidev the microscope, tbe 
dnrk part on an individnal liair seemed to be sucb eoleM 
hecnuse it was biglily corticated mid medullnted. Asaunbnorm^ 
affection, tlie enme condition iu im irregular form ia somt^lim 
observable in Inimau Imir. We see tbe same pbennmenon id 
tbe porcupine-quill, In feathers, and elsewhere. In all of tbet 
cases the construction to serve cortication and medullation i 
probably always present, but we do not in places see it as end 
because it is not dilferentiateJ from tbe otiiers by stuin fro 
pigiopnt. 

In some fine blond hair of a child which we lately exAmi net 
under a higb power of the microscope, tbe medulla And cortici 
anbstauce bnrdly ditfcred in color from tbe ontside of tbe bftlifl 
In tbe hair from a black beard, experimented upon nt tbe e 
time, tbe appearance of the medulla and cortical substance i 
preponderated that the cuticle of tbe hair would Dot have I 
visible but for perception of tbe shape of its scales. One of thl 
most curious results of some of our bite examinations of ilMt^ 
under a higb microscopic power was tbat resulting from con 
l^arison of bair from different portions of a Yorkshire terrten 
The Yorkshire terrier has, as is well known, a dark-bine I 
and fox-colored parts elsewhere, except on top of the head, wbeM 
tbe color of tbe bair becomes almost blond. Several things diH 
covered we were not prepared to find. First of all, tbe tbid 
ness of the blue bair is enormous aa compared with tl'ie tbickuee 
of the fox-colorcd hair. Secondly, the bair on top of tbe Lea^ 
wliicli bas tlie feeling of floss-silk to the toucb, is even ftner thai 
that, aiid finer than tbe finest human bair, excepting, of coura 
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the first growth at birth. We had expecteil to find the appear- 
ance of the blue in the Muc hair considerably itiodifieil in appenr- 
aDce ns eiiorniously magnified, but, on the coiitrnrj', it remained 
as blue as berore to tlie siglit, with an undertone of purple. The 
fine hair on the head seemed to be alianlntely without medulla 
and corti(;al substance, — to Iw homogeneous throughout. It 
looked like the finest strand of glass just tinged with the most 
exquisite yellow. Therefore, the fact is that it was colored, as 
it was colored yellow; and, ns the medulla and cortical sub- 
Htnnce, not the cuticle of the hair, are the vehicles of color, 
we cannot escape the conclusion that many hairs which are 
believed to have no medulla may possess the structure not visibly 
present, and they certainly must possess cortical substance. 

It is easy to see, from what has been snid here and in the 
preceding chapter on the skin, why, under certain conditions, 
refraction and dilfractiou spectra are formed by the hair. We 
have sometimes seen in the curve of a horse's neck, just a))ove 
the fore-shoulder, when it was standing in a blaze of sunlight, 
the most Iwautifiil prismatic effects. Here are the conditions 
necessary to the phenomenon, — the direct, white rays of the 
sun ; the concave depression in the neck, making the hairs stand 
at various angles; the three kinds of cellular formation in the 
shafts of the hairs; the coloring matter in the cells forming the 
shafts. The white light is broken up by refraction and diffrac- 
tion into rays of different wave-lengths, and consequently 
different colors, and they are thus reflected to the eye. Similar 
^ects, of less intensity, may sometimes be seen on the convexity 
formed by the glossy croup and tlie concavity of the neighboring 
parts of the flanks of well-groomed horses. 

In speaVing of the coloring matter of the hair as conveying 
its effect, we should add that what is referred to is its main 
effect. It has long Iwen known that extremely minute vacant 
spaces exist in the hair, called vacuoles, filled with air or some 
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other goa. Tliis pliysictil condition, combined with color, 
to i)rodiice tlie final effect of tbe hair npon the eye. There 
probably still other fftctora thnt go to produce the final efft 
Every one has observed thnl the handsonieBt hair is not tl 
which bus nnifomi tint and lustre tbroiijrhotit, but that vbii 
,hiis glinting eurfnces, which euhaiice while harmonizing 
the general effect. This aceonnts for Ibe fjicttlint bhick h»ir, or 
very dark bnir that is almost black, is never so handsome us hair 
of lighter color. There ia in it very lidle, if any. transmitt 
liflht. We see it virtniOly by rcllected light from its siirfiiee, 
by light which permeates it and ia then reflected, blended ' 
other light which is reflected without having l>eea first trans-' 
mitted. At tlie opjiosite extreme, we have the medulla and 
cortical substance of the hair so colorless as to transmit light 
too easily to produce Tarinble effects in the hair, and in one case 
reach the unhandsome character of bair of the color of to' 
Wc see here, as in all of nature's work and man's striving, tl 
essential need of variety to confer pleasui'e. Be tbe color of 
hair what it may, from blood to brown and chestnut and ailbui 
if it but have the glints that come from variety of structure and 
pigmenbition in the individual hair, tbe bnir ia handsome; if it 
be densely colored by nature, or, far worse, dyed by art, it li 
beauty possible to it as the effect of the refraction of light. 

With tbe mention of one or two other points connected wi) 
the constitution and growth of the bair, we sbnll conclude wi 
general uliservatioiis on the subject, which tbe reader will 
be able fully to undei'stand. 

At the narrowest portion of the Imir-foUicle, at its so-oall 
neck, the ducts of one or more sebaceous glands enter 
follicle and supply the contained hair-root with the sebaecoi 
matter wliich the ghinds secrete. Every individual hair-folliols 
also supplied with small mtiscular appendages. These, lying At 
acute angle with the follicle, to the inside lower portion of wbil 
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le end is ftttnched, while the other is fixed in the cnriiun, in 
contracting ctiangre the bair-follicle from ita normally obliqne 
position toward the verticnl one. Tlie hair-root and hair, rising 
|tovrnnl the peri)endiciilftr, produce the effect knonn as tlie " hair 
end." When this effect, whicli is involinitarv, tlie 
H8cle§ concerned in it Iwing involuntary ones, is prodnced in 
Lggerated degree, the opening of tlie li air-follicle is hjmis- 
modically puckered up and protruded, and the surface of ihe 
skin assumes the rnnghness known as "goose-flesh." Either 
fright or sadden cold occasionii these etfecta. In tlie case of 
fright, the centml nervous system, stimulated hy ideation, is 
responsible for the con<lltion. In tlie case of cold, tlie elTi^ct ia 
produced by simple relti'x action in response to the stimulation 
of the surface of the skin. 

To the best of the knowledge of anthropologists, there is no 
distinctively hairy race on earth, altlioiigli thei-e are peoples 
lore hairy than other peoplen, individuals who have an al>- 
irmnl luxuriance of hair, and other individnals who have a 
iwtli abnormal with respect to sex or e^, na in the case of a 
§o-cnlled " bearded lady " and her little son, with whom we once 
had the pleasure of dining dnily on a sea-voyage. The lady 
had what would have been considered in a man a very line, 
full beard, and the boy, who was aljout 5 years of age, had a 
hirsute covering on the lower part of his face, that looked like a 
itrskin, and bore ample promise of future com|>en8ation in 
imea. Tlie inhabitants of that singular island in the West 
'kcific, called Easter Island, are said to be bearded, although 
the beardless type of the human race obtains in that quarter of 
the globe. This is one instance of a relatively hirsute people, 
Wc aball eventually know more about them, through the interest 
which has been exciteil in tlie island, by the great find there 
of idols, some of which were taken to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion lately. Some other islands of the Polynesian arcliipelago 
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are said to liave Uairy peo[)le, but genpnilly tlieir inlinliitnnta I 
cannot be so clinrarteriscd. 

In short, the freaks of nnttire exhiliited nt (linic-iiinseiims.l 
have heretofore rep resell ted tiotliiiig but Iht-ir owniiulividiialitj-, ' 
wliidi, 1111 fortunately, ie tritnsmissible; for, in one caae, well 
known niid thoroaglily investigated by scientific men, three gen- 
erations had allured iii the dreadful deformity of hirsnteiiess allj 
over the body. These cases nre doubly strsuige. for there e 
to be some niyBterious connection between tbianbiiornial growtb] 
of the li.iir and tlie teeth, these hirsute monstrosities being'J 
generally deficient in dentition. The belief that there are noiv 
tuftlly hairy races has always been very j>revaleiit. Tiie Medicali 
World published a long article on the giil known as '• Krao," or, I 
the " Missing Link," in faiur of the supposition that she was I 
one'of n race of haiij ravages in the north of Siara. There is, j 
liowever, no aiiLh laeu an> where in Siain, and, so far as known, I 
no such race anj where in the world. If tliei-e be any, Africa is4 
tlic only land where it can be dwelling, and Africa has not, bo I 
far, made any such revelation. 

Persons have thought that tlie pigment of the t>ody is of I 
the same color in all human Iwings, and that different raoos and. 
individuals are characterized merely by the presence of difTeKntl 
amounts of it. This is not true, the pigment varying in color 1 
among different races of mankind, and in amount among indi-j 
viduals of the same race, the lightestblonde having some pigment I 
in her skin, The tint of the lightest visible drawing in India-ink^ 
as compared with the lightest visible drawing in sepia, is entirely I 
different in tone. This illustration alone ought to show that n 
tint in the skin, from the slightest trace of coloring matter torn 
the densest Mack, can be produced by the same color of pigment I 

The probability is, that in the same individual the pigmenk.1 
throughout the iKidy is the same in color, and only variable i 
quantity as to places ; and tlint tliat portion which pervades thel 
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ir ilifTers iu appearance from that wliicli pervades the skin only 
m tiie fact that it exists in the former in greater quantity 
'than in the Intter, and also iiiider very different conditions. 
The dilfereiice of coloration, as between that of the skin and 
thiA of the hair of the same individual, eau be in sum accounted 
for thus, by the respective amounts in the skin and hair of the 
pigment-substance, and the respective diflerences of cooBtruclion 
lietn-een the scarf-skin and the modiQed form of it constituting 
le hair. 

The hair-bulb supplies ]>igii)ent-giiiHulea to the medulla and 

rtical substance of the hiitr, and these, growing upward, 
charged with color, give what we know in the shaft as the color 
of iuilividiial hair. Sometimes tlic hnir-bulb fails to yield this 
supply of pigment, and the consequence is that there are on the 
same hair spaces that are alternately colored and uncolored. 
Sometimes the pigment fails utterly and finally, and then the 
hair blanches, and is sometimes of so dead a white, instead of 
being of a grayish or silvery white, as to be unhandsodie. There 
are two other phases in the appearance of pigmentary loss in 
the hair, one of which is extremely unsightly, and the other quite 
the opposite. The Drst is that in which the hair, in losing pig- 
ment, becomes of a greenish, sea-weed tint. The other is that in 
irhich the hair preserves so small a trace of green as to be 
scarcely recognizable, save as softening and refining the effect 
pt its whiteness. 

In view of the beautifying effect of white hair, it is extra- 
ordinary how many persons as they grow old are blind to the 
fact. In Marie Antoinette's time it was accepted and utilized. 
Even the youtiifnl face looks more youthful still with powdered 
hair; every fancy-bnll proclaims the fncl. It is strange, there- 
fore, that, despite the fact, men of n certain age will persist in 
dyeing their hair and beards to look like blacking-brushes, and 
_womeo of an uncertain age make it appear most certain by 
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donning black " fronts "ns rigid as tLe coiffure of the dniiiac 
tUiit often serves as & ship's figure-head. There are plenty od 
grayisb and white " fronts " thtit would make a most gmciooi 
substitute by softening every facial line. 

What makes linir curl ? The curling-tongs, for one tiling; 
crimpitig-pnpers, for another. We have benrd it stated thai • 
glass of good whisky has the same effect, but our observntiw 
goes to the contrary, that its tendency is to prodnce elf-lockl 
Wiien hair does not curl, when it is perfeotly straight, like tbl 
of the Indian, it is because the cross-sect ion a of the iudividui 
hairs, forming collecttvel}' the head of hair, are broad ovals i 
forui, approaching in shape the cross-section of a cylinder, which 
is a circle. When hair curls to the extreme possible, as in the 
Negro, with whom it is even kinky, it is because the individuftl_ 
hair is in shape very far removed indeed from that of a oylindei 
It is flattened in places and distorted throughout its lengtld 
Take any hair that lies out straight, and pull it, wliile tight^ 
compressed, through between tlie thumlnuiil and the end of thf 
forefinger, and it will be found instantly curled. One side a 
has by the operation been shortened as compared wilb the othfll 
side. It therefore curie toward tlie compressed aide. 

The cnrliiig-tongs, by means of their beat, contract one Bid| 
of the hair, and it consequently curls toward that side. Thi 
criinpiug-pa])er crowds the cells of the hair together on one stdl 
as compared with the other side, and as the hair is elastic tl 
yields to the stress, and curls toward the erimping-i»per, but 
upon being released gradually regains through its elasticity ito 
old form. The heat from constant use of the curling-tongs p 
miinenlly injures the hair by destroying its elasticityand renda 
iti'j it drj' and friable. The oily matter pervading the hair-eli&l 
is dissijMted, the cnticle of tlie hair la injured, and its natoi 
lii-tiv departs. C rim ping-papers do no harm, except to the eyM 
ol spectators. Girls who spend their nights and days \n thenrfl 
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K)k forlorn for the most of their time, for the aake of an even- 
[ lug flitting, passing tbeir existence in a pupa state, to emerge 
uniiatitral butterfly; for, do what one will, the ciu-la of 
wtiire defy imitation. 

Except in the outer root-slienth of the hair, and then only 
Kto a very limited extent, has the presence of nerres as associated 
■irith the hair been demonstrated. Of course, the constitution 
l^of hair excludes the idea of its having any cirfnlation analogous 
B that of the body. And yet there are certain facts connected 
I'Wilb abnormal blanching of the hair, which indicate that, through 
■Berebi-itl escitement, and throngh other causes also, certain 
Ifibemical clianges taking place at their roots may pervade hairs 
Kto their tips, and change their color within a few honrs. Putting 
■side the oft-cited cases of Sir Thomas Moore, Mary Queen of 
Soots, and Marie Antoinette, as having been so often mentioned 
I to produce the impression tliat there are no others, and equally 
Bdiscarding Byron's mention in poetry, which is fiction, of the 
Prisoner of Chillon, whose hair blanched in a single night, we 
111 cite other cases leading to the conclusion that the phenome- 
non is possible, has occurred, and therefore is liable to occur 
again. Medical men are divided in opinion as to its possibility, 
but we are of the opinion of those who think that blanching of 
I hair, induced by some chemical change, the character of 
Whidi is unknown to us, may occur within a few hours. 

First of all should be noted the fact, if it be a fact, that 
Hidden change in the color of the hair is not always from dark 
white, but that cases are on record where the hair has turned 
rom white to black, and from blond to red. 

Dr. Erasmus Wilson, upon the authority of a correspondent 
' the London Times, cites the ease of John Libery, who 
ttenipted toassassinate the Emperor Francis Joseph, of Austria, 
D the effect that when, a week after his attempted crime, he was 
I to execution, he was hardly recognizable from the ciiciim* 
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Btniico tlifit his previonsly black liair Imd become iUinost snowy 
white. The change was said to have occurred within forty -eigbt 
hours. Whetliei' wc suppose his hair to have previously been 
initumlly black, or arliflcially black, a chnuge from cither condi- 
tion could have proceeded from no other cause tlian a chemical 
one. Dr. Wilson supposes, from his own microscopic exiimina- 
tion of the white spaces in jiartially and irregularly hinncbed 
hair (air seeming at those points to occupy nearly Ihe whol« of 
the ftir-ehafl), tliat tlie presence of the gaseous matter there 
ma^iis tlie color, and that saturation of the bair in oil might, by 
expelling the gaseous matter, have the etfect of restoring the 
color of the hair. 

But, if the pigment remains, as it is admitted still to re- I 
main, by the statement that its color is probably masked, boir 
can its color be masked by air or any other gas ? Air is air ; wo 
see through it ; and we see through other gases. Gaseous mat- 
ter, so disposed as he describes in the vacuoles of the hair-ehaft, j 
would, through the influence of light, have tlie elTevt of modify- 
ing the color, not that of masking it to the extent of oblitemting j 
it to the sight. Either the pigment has lost its color, or the ' 
pigment, as matter origiually couLaiuing color, has disappeared; 
there ia no other alternative. The last proposition is untenable, 
because the matter containing pigment, the grannies regardless 
of their color, are physical existences, retained by the cuticle of 
the hair with a tenacity which we must believe sufficient to keep 
them under some form of matter from escaping. 

We are therefore forced to conclude that the granules have 
lost their color. The coincident presence of gaseous matter ii 
the hair-shaft, in such abnormal quantities as apparently to I 
occupy nearly the whole contents of it, ofl'ers a very importnnt | 
suggestion to tlie mind, which we will venture to set forth as I 
true explnnation of the phenomenon under consideration. 

Is it probable, we ask ourselves, is it indeed credible, that this 
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s niHtler comes from tlie atmosiihere ; that it is ordinary 

bair ? If tills iiioifliiiate niiioiint of gnaeoiis mnttcr bo ntmoBplieric 

■air, it must corae rroin the insiile or outside. But it cannot 

come fKim the insiik', becnuee the bniv-shart is directly connected 

in the follicle with tha liiiii'-root frotn which it rises, ttud it cniinot 

come siidilenly from the outside, becnuse the homy cuticle of the 

^faftlr cannot suddenly change, and the contents of the hair-shaft 

« so compact tlint it requires strong ehemicnl measures (which 

|%e shall describe in the next chapter) seriously to disturb them. 

The tendency of the contents of the Imir-shaft is to outflow in- 

Istead of to inflow, as we see demonstrated by the shriveling of 

the hair during severe eickness and disease. 

We are tiierefore driven to believe that we are not concerned 
with atmospheric air at all, but that the gaseous matter inside of 
Ltfae hair-shaft is liberated by a chemical change which has simul- 
pteneously divested the iiignient-granules of color, and perhaps 
wholly converted them into a gaseous product. We believe, 
aa a woi-d. that tiie loss of pigment-color and the presence of 
s matter are related, concomitant conditions of the same 
■jjlhenoinenon. Upon this theory, the aeqnence of events would 
Bbe, that great disturbance of the nervous system, whether pri- 
marily mental or physical, having occasioned aiinorninl and de- 
Inructive secretioua in the generative apparatus of the hair at 
I root, capillary attraction has convej-ed tiiem throngh the 
''hair and tlius destroyed its coloring matter, coincideutly with 
liberating gas formed as one of the products of the chemical 
reaction. 

The views here expressed are strongly confirmed by the 

rcumstances of a case reported in the Medical Times of July 

I, 1881, since republished in the Journal of the American Medi- 

iat Asiociation, December 21, 1889, and noticed by the London 

'Mncet, In tliis case, throngh the hypodermic administration 

fef pilocarpine, the hair changed entirely in the quantity and 
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qntility of coloring cintter. Twelve days after tlie be^naing of- j 
the trefttraent, the light-blond Lair of the patient, a woman,.,' 
began to darken, and continued so to Ao until by the twenty-^ixttiJ 
day it hfid become dark brown, and, although at the endof seven-l 
weeks the administration of the |it)oearpine ceased, the hair ntl 
tile end of four months had l>ecume nearly Jet black. It 8ubB&-J 
quently reverted to brown. No oliange of stnicture in tlie balrl 
was observable through microscopical examinntion. The onlyl 
change detected in it was thickening and increase of pigment. I 
Here we have, in a surcharge of pigment, the reverse of the 1 
cause of blnncbing. 

A case is also known where the fluid extract of jaboraiidi I 
produced similar results. Dr. D. W. Prentiss, tlie original ob.1 
server in these cases, gives in bis article on tbe subject, in tk«: 
Journal of the American Medical Association, many interesting! 
cases of change of color in hair, 

A credible medical witness bas reported a case of TiolenM 
neuralgia treated with morphia, bromide of potassium, qiiinine^'fl 
etc., followed by discoloi'ntion of the hair, some of it becoming 
white and some red, while at the back and aides of tbe bead tlte 
normal black tint of the bair remained. Sir James Paget lells, 
in one of bis lectures, of the case of a Indv whose hair, during 
attacks of nervous beadaclie. whitened in places, and in : 
days afterward regained its color. 

All that we have personally been able to glean on tbe subject 1 
seems to warrant the conclusion that bair may change suddenly | 
from natural or artificial causes, through systemin agency, .1 
deapite the fact that the hair proper bas no nerves nnd no | 
determinate circulation, that it does occasionally so change, and | 
that it 80 changes through chemical, combined with capillary, 
action, 

Klein is justly regarded as a high authority on the snbject I 
of the hair, but we cannot agree with him on one point, that if I 
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I pnptllft be destrojed it ia reproctuoecl. Ue en^s tliRt, in the 

of the destruction of a papillu oT b. bnir, n new jmpilln and 

litii'wbnir Are generated in thv. old follicle. Tlie process, ao- 

' oonling to him, is the following. When the papDift ntrophies, 

its hair-liulb and the tower pnrt of the follicle degenerate and 

kre gradnally absorbed, and then, when nothing is lell of the 

^pnrntiis but the iip|>er piirt of the follicle and the hair-root, a 

)Wlh of cells pushes downward from the outer root-sheath 

md becomes inva^inated over a new ]mpilla. Bnt where does 

e new papilla come from J A new papilla is thus assumed to 

ive formed. Bui we have one cogent and sufficient reason to 

tppose to the idea that a new papilla can form in case the old 

e has actually been destroyed, and that is that, when by the 

■die vce extirpate a hair by passing an electric current through 

e pn|iilla, no hair is ever reproduced from the follicle. It is a 

Kite presumption that no papilla is there to re|>roduee it. 

hen a hair, exhausted as to the vitality of its root, per- 

ips flrom the root beingcalled upon to niaintainn stem too long 

capacity to nourish, the root shrivels, and the root, with 

tie hair, slips from its follicle, leaving the papilla to reproduce 

hair, as it assuredly will do, unless the case be one of 

cipient baldness. The follicle remains as the vital jwint, fully 

M|nal to ]iroducing another hair. When we pull from the head 

i live, vigorous hair, wc do not And the root shriveled, but 

lokitig like a dense gelatinous mass, mjj;ged at the extremity 

khd sides. This is the root with a portion of the inner root- 

»th clinging to it. The reader will remember that we said 

wt the inner root-sheath extends only from the neck o( the 

^lide nearly, but not quite, to its bottom, and closely invests 

jfee root. Hence, when the root is exuberant with vitality and 

Hlges out in every direction in its follicle, instead of being 

wrtAxed to support too long a shart, or dwindled from disease, 

I is in such close contact with the inner root-sheath, that in 
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pulling out n, vigurous Imir ne must needs pull out pnrt of tliwl 
inner root-sheath with H. In neither case, however, is tlie. 
pnpilla removed or destroyed, and it at once begins to generatfl 
a new hiiir. 

A new hftir is t>ointei:l, nnd in making its way out of tlu 
nnri'iw neck of the follielt! it is bent around like a loop upo 
itseir, in which form its ability to escape is much increasetl.l 
Ifevertheless. hairs do sometimes become involved 
folticle so that they cannot escape, and ootilinne to grow in i 
spiral form until tlie' irritation to the skin tieconies so 
that they must be liberated by its perforation. 

Baldness, whether premature or mature, as in old age, and ' 
also baldness from disenKc, is caused by the absorption of the 
striictiii-e<i which represent the mechanism of the growth of the 
hair. Baldness may bu physiological or pathological ; 
natural weakness of the structures and cessittion of their funol 
tions, or from disease constitutional or artpiii-ed. 

Congenital baldness can be but retarded in its devastation^ 
and, probably, best by means of the stimulation of the galvi 
current. For this particular application of the current, there in 
now manufnctnreil an admirably constructed brush, with Hgbtfl 
springy steel wires, taking the place of bristles. So far fi-om 
being harsh to the scalp, the sensation produced by it wlthoiiH 
the current is delightful. With the nddilion of the light current! 
used for the scnip, the sensation undergoes, of course, the chungi 
nntiiral to the electrical flow. 

Congenital baldneBB being, as every one knows, frequently! 
associated with great general vitality, tonic and constitutional 
ti-eatment is not indicated for jiersons sulfering from its inroadaj 
When, however, the tendency to Joss of hair originates othei 
wise, whether in children or adults, constitutionni treatmenfl 
should be adopted coincidently with local treatment of the 
scalp. 
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Dandruff is a perfectly normal product. It represents 
scales of the homy layer of the scarf-skin, both those pushed out 
of the follicles by the growing hair, and those fallen from the 
surface of the scalp of the head. The scales of the horny layer 
of the scarf-skin are constantly falling from all parts of the body, 
but the fact does not attract general observation, as it docs on 
the scalp, because their fall is not arrested as it is by the pres- 
ence of long hairs like those of the scalp. In healthy persons, 
especially in the cases of those whose hair grows fast, the forma- 
tion of dandruff is naturally the most rapid. Beyond the natural, 
healthy condition described, we reach the oily scaliness of sebor- 
rhoBa and other diseases. Fuller mention of affections of the skin 
causing baldness properly belongs to a chapter in which we 
shall discuss the diseases and parasitic invasions of the hair ; so 
we reserve it for that place. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

~THE COSMUnC CARE AND TBGATMBNT OF THE HAIB. 

THE hair, &t the &rst glance, seemB to in virtiinlly inde- 
pendent of the body, to be n growth wbich manifests vigor 
or wenliness, irrespective of vigor or weakness of bodily consti- 
tution. We sometimes ^e young, lusty members of aoeiety 
bald at an enily age, and tlie cousumplive often endowed with 
marvelous luxnrinnce of h^iir. Yet this independence is, after 
all, but eeeming. We know next to nothing of tUe delicate 
processes of vital oheraistiy, but, little as we know, we know tliis, 
that the growth of hnir depends primarily upon nerve-aiipply 
and circulation in the scalp, and therefore that a man endowed 
with superb general health may become bald, while, at least for 
a time, the hair of the consnraptive may flourish. The health 
of the hair of the consumptive, as dednced from its niipearance 
of Inxnriance, is only seeming. Consumption is a consuming 
of tissues and coincident death of structures. In its earliest 
stages it often presents many signs similar to those of health,— 
high hope, appetite, color, muscularity, — because the vital action 
is spendthrift. The outgo is more th.in the income; it is not 
drawing upon the interest of constitution, for there is none, but 
Upon the little principal that it possesses. But Inter, the linir 
shares in the gcncnd decadence. It begins to fall out, what is 
left to become dry and shriveled, and in the last stages of the 
disease, if they last long enough, the sparse remainder gives no 
idea of its pristine luxuriance and beauty. The nerves of the 
scalp .in d all the nppnrntna depending on tbem are atrophying 
and. liite the body, will soon be dead. 

Tiie first, last, single, fnudamental fact that we would strive 
9 impress upon the reader, regarding the growth of the hair, ia 
» (305) 
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that, however much it may vary in the individual on account of 
constitution, sex, age, or climate, it depends in all persons upon 
the character of individual hair-producing nervous and vascular 
organization of the scalp. Whatever, therefore, whether in kind 
of duration of covering for the head, in cleanliness of the part, 
friction to it, stimulating lotions, contributes to keeping the 
scalp in a healthy condition, promotes also the growth and 
duration of the hair. 

The scalp should not be regarded^ as skin, otherwise than at 
least as susceptible as that of the body, liable from' the same 
causes to experience good or ill effects; for it has the same 
constitution as that of the rest of the body, with tlie relative 
disadvantage of not being heavily re-inforced by tissues below. 
Coincidently, another fact should be kept in mind, that general 
rules apply only to mankind in general, that often what is 
permissible to one person is impossible to another. The amount 
of neglect which, in the shock head-of-hair of an Italian organ- 
grinder's boy, gifted through race, and spending most of Iiis 
time in the open air, has no apparent ' effect, would mar or ruin 
the hair of a home-abiding woman. With him every nerve in 
the scalp is in vigorous action, every gland secreting, despite 
neglect of cleanliness. He is living almost in a state of nature, 
the woman almost as far as possible from it. Who has never 
observed, who has been away on a ramble on sea-shore or 
mountain, how much faster there than elsewhere the hair grows 
from the effects of air and exercise under the open sky I 

It follows that certain practices of some persons, in the care 
and treatment of the hair, are impossible to others. People 
generally forget that they are not living in a state of nature, but, 
on the contrary, in a highly artificial one, and, therefore, that 
what, in a state of nature, nature would tolerate as divergent, it 
is ruthless with regard to in departure from or violation of its 
laws. To a certain degree it will accommodate itself to the special 
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needs of every inrtividiial, but beyond tbut tlie boiiil bclwuyi] it 
and the individual becomes etrained.and often pni-ta with liTe 
itself. Everywhere human beings need light and air aiid clcnn- 
lincas for hi-alth and life itself, but tliey seem to forget, if they 
ever knew, tliat the hnir, \miig a vHul structure, needs, like the 
body elsewhere, liglit, air, Jiiid cleanliness, It especially needs 
attention to tiiem in the miilat of tlieartifleial lifeof cirilization, 
for, in a state of nature, the hair obtains tlie first two so pleiite- 
oualy that it can even atTord to dispense krgely with the last. 
With regard to light and air, we have, however, made some 
advance in pmetiee, as the flowing locks of girls up to fonrtern 
years of age show. We much fenr, however, that the practice 
originnteB witli fashion, and not from recognition of the fact 
that we have roenlioned. 

Civilization is e3|>ecially mindfnl of the need of cleanliness 

for the bair. while apparently oitlivions of its demand for air and 

light. But. while practicing the cleanliness to which it is largely 

addicted, it often pursues methods which are detrimental, and 

Boraetimes fatal, to its chief end in view. We can favoraiily in- 

flaence the condition of the hair-secreting apparatus only by 

means of maintaining or increasing the healthy action of the 

salp. By nonrishinj! and stimulating to reaction the secreting 

■ ittrnctnres, tliey are kojit in healthy condition, and tbeir pro- 

l-dnctive energy increase*!. We shall attempt to show that some 

»4f the practices contemplating these results are, instead of being 

rlwQeflcial, hiphly ))erniciou3. 

One of the most flagrantly wrong methods is flevere combing 
irith the fine-tooth tynib, and severe brushing with the stiff- 
bristled hair-bni9h. The epidermis and corium of the scalp 
e not, as are the epidermis and corium of the llwly, supported 
r large masftes of snljcntaneous connective-tissue and faseiic. 
e thickness of the scalp is very slight, — so thin that in some 
Voaees of baldness it presents the appearance of dry parchment 
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shrunk over every modeling of the skull. Realize the severity 
of the practice, as to this thin integument, of taking a hard brush 
(and sometimes one is used in each hand), and goiug through an 
Indian-club exercise on the head. Of course the skin there is 
unduly stimulated, because it is too thin there to stand the 
amount of friction from which elsewhere it would not suffer. A 
considerable amount of stress, too, is by this process put upon 
the roots of the hair by the pull upon the hair-shafts. In the 
case of the abuse of the scalp by the fine-tooth comb, it is used 
like a harrow over the scalp, excoriating it so that the smallest 
amount of diluted spirits afterward applied to it causes painful 
smarting. 

Yet both of these instruments are efficacious for cleanli* 
ness, and productive of no harm if judiciously employed. We 
once knew a gentleman who retained to an advanced age a full 
suit of hair, untouched in color and glossiness, who never failed 
daily to pass the fine-tooth comb through his hair. But then the 
operation consisted literally of passing it once through the hair, 
allowing it barely to touch the scalp. Thus he gathered on it a 
minute, almost imperceptible, fluffy film of dust and dandruff, 
and maintained the scalp in 'a state of perfect cleanliness, without 
exacerbating it to the slightest degree. He parted, and then 
brushed his hair, not as a gymnastic exercise, but simply as a 
gentleman quietly arranges it, — with a moderatel}' hard brush, 
neither hard nor soft, imparting a gentle but sufficient stimulus 
to the scalp. 

If one has one's hair only occasionally cleaned and combed 
by another person, the best mode of procedure is the following, 
in which also the fine-tooth comb bears its share : — 

Some saponaceous matter, in liquid form, or made at the 
time from a cake of bland soap, is rubbed into suds on the head, 
the scalp being carefully gone over with the tips of the fingers 
and nails, to dislodge any adherent scarf-skin scales, and then 
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■Ip and liftir Ri-e wnabeil by pouring wtiter over them wliile tlie 
person being opcnitcd ou Btuops over a basin. Tlie linir is tben 
di'ied, prereralily wUli hot towels, niiil eiich an amount ot oil of 
some Icind as may reiiruseiit that lont by tlie operation, and, per- 
haps additionally needed, is administered to both scalp and hair. 
Here the operation may cease, with tliis administration to 
the seatp especially, but iu some degree also to the hair, of a 
small amonnt of oil or pomade as a snlistitiite for that lost 
through the detitrsive eH'ect of the soap, and, additionally, of an 
amount needed to rectify undue dryness of the scalp and hair. 
But if one contemplates having the operation completed to the 
ultimate point of nicety, then, after the he.id has been dried with 
hot towels, tlie oijeratot should take the smallest kind of a 
toilet-brush (that which in the brush part is only two or three 
inches long), and, carefully dividing the hair with it and a eomb 
in places all over the scalp, look out for any remaining incrnsta* 
tions of scarf-skin, and gently remove them tVom the surface, not 
by a scratching, but by a gentle, spading movement. After this, 
some fine oil or pomade is rubbed into the scalp with the tips of 
the Angers, and the hair itself is given a sullicient allowance by 
receiving that which remains on the hand. 

In an exceedingly rude way this oi)eration is performed by 
barbers, and called by them shampooing. With them, it closes 
at the end of the first step just described, when they douche the 
customer's lieafl tlirongh a quill in the cork of a bottle containing 
some compound of an oily, alcoholic nature, scented with such 
a vile odor thiit for honrs afterward, when a man removes his 
hat in a public conveyance, or in the street, and finally returns 
to the bottom of his family, the whole world knows that he has 
l)eeii shampooed, and upon rising the next morning he finds 
that he has, although perhaps an educated man, made his mark 
upon his pillow. If one attempt to escape from the infliction of 

! pepper-sauce bottle, he does not fare much better, for the 
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onniiiiiy bai'biT iicvur has a flioice oil or poimuie. The ouly 
truly siililiumted bfti'l>er'a shop Hint we ever eaw was one kupt in 
Hun Fruriciseo by u Oeriuiiii uumed Edwui'd Sliilil. Tliere & | 
briitsU wna never used a eet'oiii] lime until il luvl Iteeii vuslitftl. 
Bnskcts of fre^hly-WAslied briisbes, looking at a little ilislnnce 
like iieiit)§ of freslily-ciit straw, were brought in at intervKla 
tliioughout tlie day. The Uiwela used were heated over hori- 
zon tnl cylinders oThriglit cojiper, within reach ofthe HhamiKXier. 

It will be reuolleeted that we spoke of the moderate ase of 
the brush ou the head as imparting a gentle, pleasant, and bene- J 
ficial HtiimiliiB to the scalp. There are, however, other dcsirahle 1 
stimnli Tor the scalp whii'U wc are Tar Troin wishing to ignore. I 
It i» only the exceatiive use oT stimuli for it, or the use of j 
imiiroper stimuli, that we condemn. Just as we verily believe I 
tiiat we have known men to promote baldne«s liy severe brusbing I 
of the scalp with hard brushes, etjimlly do we believe that other I 
cases of baldJiess of which we know have been promoted hy 1 
shiicing the head with all Hoi-ts of astringent nnd stimulciting I 
lotions. Most men nnd women, u]>on first taking alarm at the I 
loss of hair as portending the Immediate invasion of baldness, ' 
adopt remedial measures which are by far too energetic. They I 
are generally axldicted to too much brushing and combing hdcI I 
lotion-applying, and when we consider tliat the compositiot 
some of the lotions is positively injurious, and that tliere may be 1 
excess in the use of those whicii are good, the usual event of 
more and more ntpid loss of hair is not surprising. 

There are alrout the growth of the hair certain fundamental 
facts that would seem to be so open to the commonest observa- 
tion, that they wouhl serve for guidance in the cure and treat- 
ment of the hair. Indeed, there is a single one, generally 
accepted by women, which would seem to imply all the rest, as 
if they were mere corollaries of it. Thousands of women have 1 
been told and believe that, if they examine the ends of their i 
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id snip it off below the point wlieie the hair-almtt seems 
impuvei'ishei), it is not so likely lo fall out. Thousatuls of 
womeu follow this prautice, but do not seem to see all the 
facts which it implies, and consequently do not I'cnp the 
icfit thnt could be derived froui thnt knowledge. 

Tha fiict, for it is a fiict, irnpliea, first, that the root of tlie 
individual hair-shaft ciiii nourish well jnst so muoh length of the 
slinft and no more than thnt repivaented by the length of tlie 
hair from the'scalp to the beginning of the shriveled jiortion of 
the hair. It implies, eecoiully, that by cutting off the shriveled 
portion of the uhuft, whatever sinnll amount of nourishment it 
has been uselessly receiving, will be devoted to that portion of 
the shaft which is left. And ihrongh both of these statements 
it is implied that nutritive material proceeds along the hair-shaft 
fVoni the root toward the end. 

Now, tlie preceding!; fact and its implications lead surely to 
the broad, underlying fact of nature's agency in the matter. 
Ivery individual scalp Is a aoil. it is, first of all, a soil, as 
•longing to one of a race of mankind, one race being as to it 
endowed with greater fertility than another, and productive of a 
different kind of crop. It ia, secondly, a soil, as belonging to 
an individual within ^ race, to that particular individual and to 
no otiier. And it is, lastly, even as to that individual, a soil 
variable in fertility, its capacity as to quantity and quality of 
(Hop dilfering with habits of life, lienltli, and age. 

No matter who that individual may be, one can no more 
.ke a hair grow sensibly longer than it naturally grows, than 
one can by taking thought increase one's stature by a cubit. 
We can make it grow thicker, but the thickness obtained is at 
the expense of even the former length, because there is just so 
much nutritive miiteriul to make it grow, and if we use it for 
thickness we cannot have it for length. Some time in the latter 
part of the fifties a m;in went through a portion of Maine, making 
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socb plausible representations to tbe women and girls, that hun- 
dreds of them had their hair cut off at the nape of the neck. 
The haj'-crop of Maine is jastlj celebrated, but it requires labor 
to reap and store it. Here was a swath cut through a crop of 
the State at the expense of flourishing a pair of shears. Dearly 
mnst some of the ancient virgins, who had not trimmed their 
lamps to enable them to see better, liave rued their blindness to 
the fact that, after the loss of precious years, they had hardly 
reached the point from wliich the}' had started. 

The very first thing that one should do when hair begins to 
fall freely from the follicles and presents a shriveled root, is not 
charingly to snip it off near the ti])S, but promptly to cut off a 
generous allowance at the ends. Therein lies the best chance to 
regain what is thus lost. Then, do not go to work to brush 
harshl}' and unceasingly, and to comb with unrelenting care, but 
perform Iwth operations gently and occasionally, being careful 
to see that the scalp and hair are supplied with ample nutritive 
oily material. Avoid all cosmoline and vaseline preparations, 
which are derived from petroleum. Think you, that if nature 
had thought it best that coal-oil or any of its products would be 
best for the scalp and hair, that it would not have had spouting 
wells of petroleum on the head ? Nature has declared in favor of 
sebum. Sebum, as we know, is a product like suet. . It does not 
follow that we recommend only suet for the hair, although suet, 
nicely refined and scented, makes an excellent application for it. 
What we first of all define as our view is, that nothing prepared 
from petroleum should be used on the scalp and hair, and, going 
beyond that, we recommend as best for the hair, not even a vege- 
table oil, but an animal oil ; because we believe that nature knows 
l)est about everything, and in this matter our experience con- 
firms the ever-present wisdom of its wixys. Vegetable oils for 
the scalp and hair may pass muster in health, simply to remove 
dryness, but for comprehensive utility, whether in health, weak- 
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r disease of the scalp, cumnii-iid as to the oil of nutute's 
'Vhoosing, or the neai'est iinitntioiis uf it tlint we eui lualcc. 
(Benr's ^prease, lieef's mnrrow, nlmost any pure uuimnl-oil thHt 
8 been well tried-oiil aiKl refined l)ejond the possibility of lje- 
Mining rancid, ia adnpted to the sculp and hair. We liiive the 
a of ft |)ot of CouiUrj's ponifttiim that we have hftd for 
tailie j'eiirs, and it is still pcrfeftly sweet, although it has been 
ap08<^(l tu the heat of several very hot suuimeL's. 

all tLnt has been said as to tlie use of oil or grease on the 
SBlp and hflii', it is not in the loist implied that they are ever to 
e nsed for decorative purposes. Nothing is more indicative of 
tmrliarouB and semi-olvilizod conditions than the use of oily 
mutter for decoration. The more man becomes civilized, the 
more he shrinks from grease. There is a tribe of savages in 
South America whose members finish their toilet by placing on 
top of the head a pat of butter, wliicb in the course of the day 
trickles down over the head. The pm-pose is protective against 
the scorching iiiys of the sun, but, as in the oase of all dressing, 
. it is donbtlesB regartled as decorative. In this very city, about 
the forties, when a man with a moustache could uot be sure of 
passing through the streets without lieing hooted at, the fashion 
of hair In the hooter, who was known as Sykesey.his ft; male con- 
gener being liize, was cropiwd short Iwhind. and at the teni|>le8 
hanging to the cheek-lxines in two aiiuared, black ears, called 
>ai>- lock 8, saturated with oil, while Lize was not far behind liim 
I her greasy prenent.it ion of her sex. 

Oil, or grease of any sort, then, is not to be understood as 
recommended for decorative purposes, but simply, so to speak, 
as a fertilizer ; and the reason for which we recommend it as 
such is simply that of a wide experience, confirmatory of its 
necessity as representing obedience to the laws of nature. If it 
be said that nature, furnishing oil to the scalp and hair, must 
mish it in sufficient quantities, we answer that observation 
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provos tliiit llila oftea ia not tlie fact. Tlie argument, in view o 
all the kiiowleil^e iu our iJoasesaion, is fallacioua. If we were 
living ill a state of nature, lliu argument woulil bave more ap- 
IMiR-nt riime, Bnt even tln^n it would be futile, for, after all, 
wlmt ia nature ? Not tlie pcrfectness of any living thing, but the 
sign and symbol in ever^' living thing of tendency toward per- 
ft^ctlun. Nor is nature even tluis limited, for around alLUviug 
tliinga 13 placed the bondage of cJrouni stances, from which man 
can only parttully escape, and this condition ia a [Mirt of nature. 
If nature, as thus composed of life and circumstances, wero to I 
man all-suftlcient for his welfare, th«n self-help and tendenoe of i 
others would be foUy, and the existence of the physician would | 
be one of llie most glaring absurdities in life. 

The jtrofession of women has been, for many years, that I 
they use no oil nt all on the head. Their abstention D'oni the | 
practice has not lieen so great as many of them imagine, fori 
within that time there has iieen more use of hair-lotions and bo- 1 
called tonics, all of which contain oil. Uut to wliatever dogre« 1 
abstc^ntion, or belief in abstention, fVom the use of oil on the J 
head has taken plaue, it has been brought about by the decree 1 
of fashion as to tlie dressing of the hair, and without the slightest I 
thought of any connection between it and the hygienio oonditioa I 
of the scalp and hair. The fashion for the hair, however variable | 
in individuals, has been averse to smoothness of nrrangement, 
fluSiness and crinkiness to some degree being universally present ] 
in the coiirnrc. Our observation of t!ie deadness of apiK>aranoe J 
in the hair of young girls and women, compared with its former i 
relatively lustrous appearance, goes to show that this fashion, ii 
largely leading to discontinuance of former methods of treating 
the scalp and hair, and to the adoption of plentiful alcohoUo 
stimulating lotions, has brought the hair of memliers of the fair 
sex generally to a lower hygienic condition than the condition 
among corresponding classes, eay thirty years ago. 
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Let us exitmiiie tliid question in tLo liglit slied liy ii com- 
parisuii l>ctween tlie old pritclice and the new, witii rvlutiuii to 
tlieir jirobiilile resixMitive effects upon tlie hair, 

^Ve liiLve luanitHl tljat Ihu Imir, in becujiiiufr less vigovous, 
villiors ut the end. This shows that the forces which austnin it 
pnas through it ns through a capilhtrj- tnlie. \Vc have learned, 
also, timt in otherwise degenerating, liio interior substance of the 
hair liberates a gas which may pervade it. In addition, it is 
known that the hair is hygroscojiic ; that is to any, that it will 
iinhibe water. Upou the basis oT this liuowledge iiistrnnicnta, 
called hygroseopes, are made of hair, which imliibe the vniior 
of water in the atmosphere, and bv an nltnched scale can show 
its i-clnlive hnmidity at different times. We also oHseive that 
the hair, from being imueiscd in water, becomes partially 
satui-ated, because we lind that it tlien becomes much heavier, 
and in projKii'tion to the time during which it hns lieen im- 
mci-scd, takes a longer time to dry. In bleaching the hair, we 
find that potash and peroxide of hydrogen readily attack and 
change the eharncter of the whole contents of the air-shaft. We 
And that, in weakness of constitution, and in cei-tain diseases, 
the exposure of a large hair-surface is unfavorable to the 
patient's condition, and we cut off the hair. We linil that, in 
jjaroxysms of acute insanity, the hair often bristlea up over the 
whole head, and presents a pecidiar appeai';ince far beyond the 
possible elevating effect of the hair-erecting muscles at the roots. 

These facts prove, over and over again, that the hair is a 
living tissue, that the individual hair-shaft, when in its normal, 
onmolstened condition, acts virtually ns a tube, capable of 
exercising capillary attraction, and that, when moistened, the 
cells of its cuticle admit liquid nt their joints, which, entering 
into the tissue, esoitpes, if water, by e\lremcly slow evapora- 
tion. 

• The universal old-time practice of treating tiie scalp and 
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hair among people of condition was iwimirably adupted to tinmm 
ftctiml constitution of Lair, of wliicli, however, it alionld be said 
tliey knew not n n-Lit more tlinn tlie present generation amoa| 
the laity. The women wlio go ulinut now eleuiiing bair have n 
more knowledge than the barber hits of its constitution andjl 
growth. They often bring a lotion with them of their own 
composition. So every barber has one, frequently of his ow 
composition. He calls it n tonic ; so does she ber compoundi 
Neither knows iinything of its therapi'utic valne, yet tbey both- 
ftssnme each to be of talismanic virtue. It is genemliy notbiiig 
bnt alcohol and almond, or some oilier oil, sometimes colored 
with cochineal, or otherwise tinted. If only of these ingreflt-v 
eiits, it is not objectionable if used only occasiomiUy, and t^ 
alcohol be not too strong. We do not mention it as such, bill 
merely as part of the account of the ordinary male or feutiJv 
hair-dresser 'a stock-in-tnule in knowledge and material. Seie 
tillc practice must be based either directly or indirectly < 
scientific knowledge, and this they have not individualljq 
seai'ched for and found, nor have they ever acquired it tbrongi 
instruction. 

In the modern system of dressing the hair and clcaniog tb»l 
head alcoholic solutions are entirely too much used. TheyM 
unnatui'ttlly dry both hair and scalp, and iwnetrato the cells 
both to their permanent injury. That is, they do so if usetl in| 
a concentrated alcoholic form, or if used constantly even vhei 
in a diluted alcoholic form. The Urst thing to be done iq 
beginning the treatment of the scalp and hair is to examiue ttii 
scalp for undue dryness, and the hair for withered roots f 
lustreless shafts. Then one i>ecomes (wssessed of facts to wi 
upon. The Imir being, as we have mentioned, a living tissueJ 
shows at once if it be unhealthy. If any one should say, 
does it happen then, that hair long shorn from the bead rctaitu 
its beauty ? we answer that it retains its beauty if it possess 
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beauty wben bo shorn, because its beauty then became embulnied. 
On tbe living body, one of tbe differences between lienltby 
and unkenltliy liair, tbe one moet open to casual obser>-ation, is 
precisely dilt'ereiice in beauty. Dend Imir never can regain it, 
but for tlie still-living bair tliere is liojie witb life. 

Pluck some haiis out on dilFerent portions of tbe liend. 
Are the sliafts irregularly tinted and shrunken ? Are the roots 
Bhriveleil and withHred, inslejid of being full and briglit, like 
pieces of moist gelatin? If these are tbe conditions present, 
trim 03 you would a plant under cultivation, not limited as you 
are in tbe oase of the plant to any season of the year. Trim tbe 
hair gradually at the ends, watching at tbe roots the effect in 
newly-grown huir, and along the sbiifts of both old and new hair. 
Administer bland oil in extremely small quantities, but fre- 
quently, to the scalp for the nourishment of It and tbe roots of 
tbe hair. By fei-tilizing the soil and trimming, admit tbrtt one 
cannot expect a weakly plant to be umbrageous. If there is 
any chance that it shall ever be, you are securing it by these 
precautions. Under Providence we do what we may, not what 
we wish. 

The hair, being a living tissue, and being very long as worn 
on the head of members of tbe fair sex, offers excellent oppor- 
tunity for healthful stimnlation along its abaft, as well as at its 
root. No lady of tbe olden time but knew that the hair, manipn- 
lated by passing the hand over it as it lies smoothed ont on the 
bead, or passing the long masses of c-bcvelure through the hand, 
is improved in glossiness. It is not to be for a moment supposed 
that tbe hair is thus rendered glossy, save as n secondary conse- 
quence of this treatment. The primary consequence is the 
liealthy condition of the hair-shaft. The bair-sbart,thns treated, 
secretes and excretes, as well as absorbs. The mild friction of 
tbe somewhat similarly constituted akin of tbe palm of the hand 
removes from the hair-shafts minute, clinging particles, commu- 
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nicnU's wnrnitb from friction, etirnulatea nutrition, nnJ it! 
sequent Becretion and exeretion, and polishes the rou 
Burraces to exquisite flnieli, revealing and enliancing nil the i 
nurinces and undertones of color in the hair. 

When the iinir, as smoothed ont on the scnlp, is enhjccted to j 
this process, tlie l>eat way to carry it out is to pass the hand n 
the softest kind of a brush alternately over the Surface. The J 
effect is as different from that of crudely oiling as is that ot i 
nigiit from day. Oil should be used merely to supply a deficiency j 
in oil-production. If there be no deQcitincy at all, which is 
donhtful condition In our very artificial mode of life, then it wer« | 
needless to sny thnt the use of oil would be monstrous. It is, < 
however, our conviction timt, our lives being what they are. aa I 
to exercise, housing, furunce-heating, etc., there is no one safl 
living who, at le.ist in the winter lime, is not deBcient in oilyJ 
secretion from the scnlji. Upon the basis of these facts. n«fl 
detailed, it is for the judicious to employ oil with discretion, with I 
the view of supplying a deficiency in a substance npon which | 
the health and beauty of the hair depend. 

We conclude this branch of our subject with a summary of 1 
the advice which we would wish to impress regarding the trent<'fl 
ment of tlie bair. All stress put upon the roots of the bairJ 
whether by twisting its shafts iu dressing it, so as unduly to pull 
upon the roots, or so brusliing it as uudul}' to pull upon tlicnifV 
is detrimental to the health and the growth of the hair. Eqaally' 
detrimental to it is exacerbation of the scalp fVom harsh mechani-9 
cat treatment of it with the comb aud brush, or frequent use 0B.-I 
it of strong alcoholic solutions. All preparations of cusmoliuflf 
and vaseline should be talwoed, liecause they are mineral-oi) J 
products. Great care should be exercised to avoid letting then 
hair grow so long as to become impoverished by its druppinga 
out, or by the withering of the hair^shaft, conditions sometini 
ooiucident in time. Kemembering that on pour soil one caunol 
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raise k good crop, be careful to supply artificially lo tlie ecnlp 
and bair tlie amount of oil by which it is naturally, or yon biive 
artificially rendered it, deficient. Remembering, too, tlint 
nature's groivtbs need air and light and moiatnre, fail not to 
let the hair have all these, Tims, and thus only, if it be otbcr- 
irise possible, can one secure health and beauty to the hair, nnd 
avoid, or at least postpone, the evil day of baldness, if perchance 
it threatens invasion. 

We have admitted that we approve of an occasional mild 
stimulation of the nervous and vascular systems of the scalp by 
the mechanical means of the brush, or by some properly medi- 
cated fluid ; but we have been careful to say, at the same time, 
that any stimulation of the scalp must be onlj~ occasionnl and 
mild, and that when it is a stimulating fluid that is used for the 
purpose we should be very careful as to its chemical composi- 
tion. We have no fuitb in a strong solution of alcohol lieiiig 
beneficial to either scalp or hair. The very fact thai it so 
efficiently cleanses them is one of the proofs of how severe the 
application is. The question as to its nse or abuse, however, 
really turns upon the question as to how much the alcohol is 
diluted. If it could ever be used perfectly pure, and were so 
used, it would doubtless kill outright many a hnlr-root. But 
alcohol has such an affinity for moisture, that what is called 
absolute alcohol, or perfectly-pure alcobol. bas but a very brief 
existence. Then, again, the alcohol, as actually used for lotions, 
has been purposely diluted with watery fluids, besides having 
matter in solution. All this being admitted, alcoholic solutions, 
as used for the hair and scalp, are very frequently, perhiips for 
the most part, too strong. 

Alcohol is drying to the scalp, and to every part of the 
hair-shaft that it touches. This hnppens because it takes up the 
natural and artificial oils in solution. And that is why it cleanses 
BO thoroughly, because in taking the oils into solution it liberates 
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ttie dirt entiingltd with tbom, and this the finnl uppHoKtion of 
water removes. But what is the condition of the hair after a 
bfiih of alcoholic solution f Excessively dry, requiring iiaiple< 
restitution of oil, if serious detriment to its henitii nud growth' 
is to he ftVoided,_ Tiie same consequence, in a greater degree, 
follows the use of borax ou the scalp and hair, and after the use 
of it there should be au ample restitution of oil. 

We are strongly of the opiiiiou that, nl though for OCOMloniil'' 
use light mechanical friction nud mild lotions are all that ara. 
desirable for the hair and maintenance of the health of the scalp, 
that when it comes to cases of incipient loss of hair, threatening 
Imldness, it will be eventually recognized that no stimulus for 
the scalp, and, through it, for its nervous and vascular sj-stems, 
upon -which, as we have said, lienlth and growth of hair primarily 
depend, can coinjmre with that of the galvanic current mildly ad' 
ministered. Its tonic eA'eet is so remarkable that, if it be possl 
l)!e to abort a case of baldness, the best means for so doing li 
there. Willi moistened sponge-electrodes, the hair too being 
moistened and parted at intervals, the application can easily 
made to the scalp. A very good way of Bdministering the cur- 
rent is with the metal lie-bristled iirnah, of which wo have spoken. 
The galvanic current forms real, effective administrntion of elec- 
tricity. The brushes that are offered, and, we regret to say, too, 
are bought by a portion of the public, have a little magnet inside 
of them, and possess no electrical power whatever, nor any mag- 
netic power either, so far as affecting the animal body is coa- 
cerned. Their attraction is exercised solely on iron or steel and 
the public gullibility. 

The presence of hair abnormally, with reference to poattion 
ou the body, or to eex, is a real affliction, in cases in the female 
sex occasionally reaching a point embittering life, ^eie 
flies, of October, 1883, gives the following formnla 
depilatory :— . 
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Sprinkle nver 100 psrtaof pnod quink-lltue Bboul50 parUor bnLw»i«r,aTir1, 
I wtl«i elalEcd, trlturalc [slutke up] Willi SIW puia of culd water. PIiU'o Ids suit- 
able tlsHk.nucl pan Into tt tlie byilrovrnsulptildr, ^niratHl fHntiSOd partsof aul. 
1 ptaidi' of iron and 3U0 pkrU of eulpliuric add. gradually Inlroductd Inio th* 
neraUr. Tlili preparalioii must be Iraniediately plired In Biiinll TinU and 
L Ncurrly gealed; but even Iben it will lose tta »lrtvie» aftpr a few week*. TliU 
IB orli^nall; reroiniiiendwl by Bcetgrer, but ta Bometlmes knnwn ns Martin's 
I ;D«pllatoiy. Thli paste [s to bo spread over the hnir; skiu U> the thlrkneM uf ^ 
lavh. and allowed (o remain for t«n minutes, when tl Is remnved nitli a wet 
•potige. Wllen Bllowed to remain tixi Inn};', tiad Borea are apt li> result. 

Another. kimwD by the Turkish name, RiiBina, U enmpiised of 50 parts of 
quick -I linn, % part* of starch, atid 5 parts of orjilment. Thiols to be ruoditlnloa 
paato with walvr, and emplojed in the same tnanner as tbp forp^ng. 

or course these, and nil such methods, remove bnii^ only 
temiiorarily. One of the incidental and dreadful pfanaes of ali- 
nonii&l hftir is the tenacity of its growth, WbHt might seriously 
street a surface of hetilthy hair, does not seem to influence the 
obtrusive growth in the least, Our imnginationa, lioweVLT, nre 
F •omewUat concerned in this impi'eBsion, but only to the extent 
I of ex^gernting it to the mind, for Abnormal growths Imve 
doulitless wonderful relative vigor. The only way of making 
complete and final disposition of abnormal hair, without marring 
the beauty of the skin, is by wliat is known as epilation by 
the electric needle. This is a very trifling operation, so far as 
hurt is concerned. A very fine platinum needle is inserted in 
the papilla of the hair, and then, a small galvanic current from 
the negative pule being turned on, the impilla is instantly 
destroyed, and the reproduction of hair from it, of course, 
rendered impossible. 

The following recipes are for washes, regarded as excellent 
for stimulating the scalp in case of gradual loss of h.iir : — 

1. LanoUn, I uunce. 

BlturlHiiiBta of soillum, 1 drai'tim. 

Hlx, aod rub once a week over the scalp In a single applleation. 

3. Corrosivt BubUmale, IS grains. 

TuKIl--o[I 6 ouDces. 

Mix, and tisc 03 a halr-oU. 
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One of the best of hair-tonics is Pinaud's Eau de Quinine. 
In a later cliapter we will give a list of some of the more 
elegant preparations for the toilette. 

Ox\'gen, as is well known, is one of the constituents of 
water. But water may contain a much greater proportion of 
oxjgeu than is necessary for its constitution. Binoxide, or 
peroxide of hydrogen, contains a very much larger amount of 
ox^'gen than water in nature does. In this form it is sometimes 
called oxygenated -water, and is a highly oxidizing fluid. This 
it is which, in the modern practice of bleaching tiie hair, lias - 
superseded the use of potash for the same purpose. The follow- 
ing formula for its preparation was, in April, 1884, given by the 
American Druggist: — 

The hairs should be digested with a 8-per-cent. solutioD of carbooate of am- 
monium, at 30O C. (860 Fah.) for twelve hours, then treated with soap-suds, aud 
finally again digested with the solution of carl>onate of ammonium. When tbor- • 
oughly washed, they are placed in peroxide of hydrogen, which should pre- 
viously be perfectly neutralized with ammonia. 

*' Digested " means, in this case, simply " soaked in." As 
one could not literally keep the hair in soak for twelve hours, 
what is meant is that the hair is kept saturated by wet cloths. 

Peroxide of hydrogen produces in the hair an effect which 
is a travesty of an}' tint that nature makes in the hair of the 
blonde. It is a myster}' how any one can imagine that it simu- 
lates even the lowest order of that kind of hair, which in its 
lowest natural estate is far from handsome, while it rises at its 
highest to a beauty not to l)e exceeded. The peroxide blond 
hair has a singularly dull, lifeless cast of yellow, so flagrantly 
unnatural, that a glance at it as it passes in the street is enough 
to detect it. The hair-substance has, by the use of potent chemi- 
cals upon it, ceased to be a living tissue, and is lustrelessly and 
obtrusively defunct and wiggy. 




ANY ciituneoufl tiffection is necessarily aggravnted l>y the 
presence of Imir on tlie area iiivolvi'<1. We enn cite «ucli 
a case, even wbeii a lnr<re boil, occun'in<; iimier the chin, amidst 
the thickest of tlie growth of a dense (ward, was especially 
troublesome on aeconnt of its occupying that locality. There 
are, Uowevev, affections of the akin which are distinctively 
Associated with loeulitiea ^herc there is a growth of liair, and 
one affection, eczema, or tetter, to wbieb there is marked liability 
«B a coneeqncnce of some depraved condition of the hair- 
producing functions. When tinea or seljoirhoja are the diseases 
coDcemed. they, althongh liaving a wider range than merely 
attacking the hair-prod ncing apparatns, may be distinctively 
dtBcnses of tlie acalp and other hairy portiona of the body. 

Tinea sycofi», or barber's itch, is a vegetable parasitic 
affection, to which only members of the male sex are liable, 
because it attacks only the bennted parte of the face and neck. 

Tinea circinatn, or iinj;;worm of the boily. caused by the 
same vegetable pnrasite, does not by predilection attack hiiiry 
eurfaees. When it spreads to them from other parts that have 
been attacke<l, the affection is known as tinea tonsiivans, or hair- 
denuding tinea, and the disease becomes modified in character. 

Tinea favosa, crusted, or honej'-comb ringworm, is derived 
trom another vegetable parasite. It may be circumscribed to 
one locality, and may invade the whole body. 

One form of tinea, alluded to in a preceding chapter, attacks 
the nails. The disease in its various forms is very contagious. 
Ringworm of the scalp sometimes runs through a large school 
from the contagion of a single pupil. 

(323) 
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Scbuirliwa cn|>itis, or ilegent^ratiun of tlie sebaceous appft* J 
riitiis of the sculp, results in an oily exudation poured out c 
tlie head aud mixed with senles oT suurr-skin, ronning unsigtillyl 
Mid disgusting cnists on tlie head. Aa Bebui'i'ba'n is a diseuse i 
of the eeliacL'tius glands, it nmy occur on any part of the body, 1 
aud in mre cases has involved the wliole of it. 

Eczema capitis, or cczeinu of the scalp, may be a primary I 
or a secondary diseai^e of the scalp. As already indicated, it J 
may 1>e brought about by irritation of the scalp fVom some J 
Other disease. 

With tbis brief nieiition of fnets relateil to some diseases of J 
the scalp, we must stop. It would l)e preposterous, even if ftfl 
were right, for ns to attempt to present even the briefest oiitlins| 
of such (liseaaea and the treiitment Bpi>licftble to them, 
regular pUyaician, we are opposed to- the laity's attempting tOu 
treat themselves medically. We therefore conclude this brancUl 
of our sniijeet by recommending that, for any cutaneona nffeo-fl 
tioD, recourse should be had to a good physician. Neglected 
diseases of the skin make Hrm lodgment. The skin acquireal 
the habit of the disease, and through it the body beoomeft'f 
systeraicttlly affected. Frequently, the trouble is centred in tha I 
trophic system, and coustitittional as well as IocaI treatment ' 
for the affection is indicated, neither of which offices can any 
one but n pUysicinn rationally prescribe. 

We will now pass from the eonai deration of vegetable to 
that of animal i)arasites. 

It is a singular fact in the naliiral history of man, or rather I 
of woman, that woman Itears Ijetter tlie reality of a disagreeablaj 
thing than hearing mention of it. In our travels we have neveu 
met an exception to the rule, that the landlady who saya tfaaH 
she never had a bed-bug in the house has plenty of them; noM 
of the converse rule, that )f the landlady Judges that it ift withiit> 
the bounds of possibility that she might Imve such a visitatioaf 
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she is among tbe least likely of human beiugs to suffer from the 

pest. One kind of woniiin expects no s))eci«tl imniunity that her 

eqUAlly worthy neighbors cannot enjoy; the other takes it for 

, granted that al! will go well of itself in this best of all possible 

I irorlftB. One searches, and finds, if there be ati^ht to find, and, 

finding or not finding, rests in blestsod contentment that for some 

time to come nothing can be found. The other searches not, 

but lays the sweet unction to her soul that she is not as other 

women are, but lives under a special Providence. When we 

once saw a dame so well-assured, descanting on the natural im- 

tnacuiateness of her house, while all the time the very insect, 

Liritnesa fur the plaintilf, was crawling, in plain sight to everybody 

B^ee, along the edge of her spring-bonnet, we could heartily 

Kclaim with Puck, " What fools these mortals be 1" Weisiunnn 

lentioDB, in one of the ap|>eudices to hia work " On Heredity," 

f way of illustrating the tenacity of the life of bed-bugs, that 

^they can endure starvation for an astonishingly long period, 

uid can survive the most intense cold. Leunis (^' Zoologie," p. 

t69) mentions the case of a female whicli was shut up in a box 

tnd forgotten; after six mouths' starvation it was found, not 

■ttnly alive, but surrounded by a circle of lively young ones. 

ECidze found bugs in the hangings of an old bed which had not 

jen used for six years; 'they appeared like white' paper,' I 

iRve myself observed a similar case, in which the starving 

EanimalB were quite tmnsgiarent." 

Anywhere, at any time, however innocent we may be of 

■eglect, we may have parasites brought to us abroad, or 

Introdnced into our very domiciles, Horrilile to ua as may be 

the thought, the horror of it can serve no good purpose hut to 

■j)Ut UB on our guard and keep us ever on the alert to repel iuvn- 

The contimination may be received in public indoor- 

s, in hacks, in curs, or may enter our Iioubcs in frcshly- 

kuiidried clothes. We knew a gentleman who, once taking | 
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berlli iii ft dirty schooner, in lieu ofliie sliitf-room wliicli lie liad I 
expected to hnve nboitnl of a 6tca.mlioat wbicti broke tier shaft, I 
fuiind the next moruiiig thnt his {kisou had Wen disKgreeably I 
iiivnded. It is by recognizing, no mutter who we ure, tLal we J 
belong to the mass uf Immunity, iiud tli:it, tuke whnt psius we I 
will, we are still liable to its ills, that we iueur tlirougL life tiio 
fewest of them. 

Scabies, or the itch, couics from an animal imrafiit-e, called 1 
acnrua scabiei. Even tliti great Nnpoleon once contracted tbii 
disease from grasjiing the rammer of a cannoneer who was J 
suffering from the affection. During the late war it was very | 
prevalent in places, from the inevitable massing of men at times J 
in crowded quarters, amidst unhygienic surroundings. 

There are three species of lice with which the hnman body I 
is liable to be infested. These are, pediculus capitis (the head*] 
lonse) ; pedicnins corporis (the body-louse) ; and pedicultispublBl 
(tlie louse of the pubic regions). 

The i>edienlii8 capitis is found fi-equently among unclean and I 
badl3'-noiirishi.-d children, whence it may extend its inroads to 1 
cliildren of a very diderent condition. Unclennliness among 1 
ceilain classes, even when the presence of the parasite is not J 
indicative of a low tone of the system, amounting to disease, i 
a prolific source of contamination. Mothers, therefore, intro-J 
dneing into their families nurse-girls who have come from inferior I 
surronndings, would do well always to see to their oonditiou aod J 
personal habits. 

The pediculus corporis is to be found chiefly on those p«r>J 
sons who are of habitually nnclean habits, or who have 
opportunity, through being lierded together as prisoners 0>V 
slaves, to follow their natural habits of cleanliness. 

The |>etliculus pubis (otherwise called the crab-lonse) Is u 
larger than either of the species mentioned, and is somcti 
communicated in the manner already incidentally noted. 
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The tieatmentof tlieaeafffctions naturally begins by getting 
rid of tbe [lai-aaites and tlieir eggs, or nit^, as tlit-y are usually 
called. Tliey have aometimus, before this t-an be accomplished, 
poisoned tlie skin to bo great a degree as to originate eiitaneous 
diaoi'ders. 

Added to the use of the comb for removing the parasites, 
the following subattini^es are u^^elully employed for the siime pur- , 
pose: Naplithol, mereurial ointment, tobacco, cnccnlus-indicus, 
BtapUisagrift, sabadilla, pyrethrura, carbolic acid, and sulphur. 
These can Imj procured in the Ibrm of powders, lotions, and oint- 
ments, and some in that of soaps. Naplithol and corrosive- 
suliUniate soaps are well adapted to the cleanly removal of the 
parasites. Pure nuplithol and pure kerosene are too inQitmmable 
and malodorous to be recumniended as applications. If used, 
they eUouhl be rcudci-cd less dangerous, and less otTensive to the 
smell, by mixing with tliem some olive-oil. Soda, borax, vinegar, 
alcohol, find dilute acetic acid are useful for destroying the nits. 

As, a|Mrt from an invasion of these parasites, a low tone of 
the system, induced by poor and insufflcient diet, bad ventilation, 
and other unhygienic conditions, is provocative of their onset, 
constituting under the circumstances a true disease, it is neces- 
aary in such oases that the sutl'erer should be invigorated by . 
tonics, at the same lime that all deprcst'imt iuQuences are 
removed. 

If eczema, or tetter, has suj>ervened from the attacks of the 
pedlcuUis capitis, it should be treated liy a physician. In our 
own medical work on diseases of the skin we have given much 
instrnction and many prescriptions for the treatment of these 
parasitic HfTecliona when they amount to a disease, but as they 
are, as we indicated at the beginning, of snfHcient importance to 
rcqiurc thedirect advice of a physician, there would be no object 
in setting down here discussions and prescriptions relating to 
tbem, and intended only for the eye of the medical practitioner. 
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To get rid of betl-lmgs in beds, floors, or wiill-piiper, the ( 
best (ioiirse to pursue ia to wash every few daya tlie surraca 
wlu^re tlie insects are etipjioeed to be lodge<l willi a Boliitiun of 
1 or 2 drachms of eilhi-r corrosive Biibliinate or iiaplitliol to 
the pint of w.itc)-. Sucb lotions are best npplied to a bed with | 
tile tip of n fejitlier, which instrument affords a flat side carrying j 
a considerable amount of liquid, and nt the same time a tl 
edge tliat will i>enetn\te tlio smallest erai-k. 

The itching left by the poison of the bed-bug can be allayed ( 
by a lotion composed of 4 ounces of camphor-water and ^ dracbin 
of powdered borax, or one composed of 2 to 4 grains of corro- 
sive sublimate to the ounce of water. Another soothing lotion i 
for the same purpose is compounded of a drachm of bomcic 
acid, or half a dnichm of oarl>olic acid, to a pint of water. 

The itching from the fiea-bite Is greallj' relieved by alkaline i 
lotions, or by a solution of either naphthol or corrosive subli- \ 
mate and olive-oil. 

The sand-flea, known also as the chigro and the jigger, ia 
sometimes most annoying. Oil of wiutergreen is somewhat of ft 
preventive of the attack of this insect. Tlie feet of cbitdreQ 
playing in the sand of the coant during the day should l>e exam- ; 
. ined as they are being undressed for bed nt night, if they com- 
plain of any itching of the parts, for these are the favorite points 
of attack of the insect. 

The tick, which varies greatly in size in different epeoies, 
ranging fi'om that of a grain of [x^ppcr to that of a large fly, 
quietly burrows into the skin in such a way as not to inflict pain, 
but witii the eventual result of producing a sore. The best way 
to get rid of these insects is to have the spots where they have 
entered touched with a drop of oil. This excludes the air, and 
the insects are obliged literally to back out. In parts of the 
country, at certain seasons of the year, a day in the woods 
is inevitably followed by a profuse peppering of the back with 
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the species of tick known from its minute size ns tlie seetl-liok. 
Inatiiic't teurlics tlie Hiiiniuls nliere tbe moHt iiinecessible jmi-ta 
of Uie body are. If aiiother jiersoii will, under tliese circum- 
stances, apply the oil, as Just directed, the invaders are soon 
brought to retrent. Another mode of rejwlliiig their attack is to 
apply tobaoco-j iiioe, turpentine, or benzine to tbe part attnckwl, 
any of which applications will comiiel'the insects to witbdr.-iw 
from the skin. Never brenk one of the larger 8[iecies, previously 
mentioned, offiu the skin, for that action is nlwnys followed by 
a festering sore, which, although minute, is annoying. 

There seems to be no place on the hnbitable globe free from 
mosquitoes. At certnin seusons, at certain times of day, they 
BWArra even in Alaska, and are observed in equally high latitudes 
elsewhere. They are the greatest pest of America. We have 
been in parlrS of the country where the inhabitants habitually 
epent their evenings with their heads over a burning smudge of 
some sort to keep off the attacks of these relentless enemies of 
man and beast. In consequence of their attacks, life is in some 
places really not worth living, wliicU is a deplorable state of 
things, when we rememWr that no saint ever lived in a inosijuito 
couniry. When a mosquito is in good health and vigorous, 
nothing dett.TS it but death f^om having drink. Die though it 
inevitably does from the mania a potu, example is of no clfect, 
and all attempts to restrict it by ijenn.vruyal or prohibiiion an* 
in vain; it will have nothing but high license. Tbe net Is the 
only available thing for the mosquito; that is, the world for the 
mosquito, ami the net for mankind. Unt.if you bavelieen stung, 
that is another thing ; ammonia- water, peppomiint-water, spirits 
of camphor, or lotions made of borax, naphthol, or corrosive 
enblimate are good for relieving the irritation canned by the 
fttlng, and it is oflen promptly relieved by a lotion compcMed 
of a drachm or two of boracic acid to 4 ounces of pejipermiut- 
or camphor-water. 
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Next to the mosquito, iind in some countries lieTore tlia] 
mosquito, the flcn ranks as the most ri^ientless foL> of man 
Ituly how many trnvt'lers have not bewaileti their lot ia their^ 
niiliajipy visilation, for both flea and mosquito ilo love the new< 
comer in a laiiil to ti degree not to be accounted for ii|ioii the i 
Bupitosition of habit reeoncilin;^ to tlie infliction. But we 
not look abroad to And the flea in numbern and activity not tobaJ 
Ignored, for in parts of our own country it fans no respect cout>led4 
with its love of man. Some of the moat wretelied nights IfaHta 
TCC ever epent were passed in bis company on the I'acilic coastal 
Even within the proeineta of delightful San Francisco we fountil 
the same kind of greeting in our coming, departnrc, and veturn, J 
and we entertained our hosts. That Sun Francisco, the blessed, | 
should have this affliction can only be accounted for u|ion tbe j 
supposition that it is ordained that she shall i>e continuouslj' I 
chastened, lest the pride of her people should exceed all bounds. J 
Thus is stationed with each of her deinzcns, as with the ancieiit| 
king, and even accompanies him part way to the East, the mollis, 
tor who constantly repeats with a nip, "thou art mortal, thoa 



art n 



i<rtal." 



The flea is rarely taken prisoner in numbers. lie is gcner*! 
ally only to be subdued in single combat, :iud. like the Partbiao, 
he lights while flying. His cavalry movements are mooli im 
pedcd by insect powder sprinkled in the bed at night.and iu Ui^ 
parts of the clothing where he is fondest of bivouacking. Oii*| 
of tbe easiest ways in which bo can be snared is also to many 
persons, ourselves included, most digagi-eeable to practice, UovTi'] 
ever, as almost anything is better than the company of a flea, it 4 
is well to know any method of disi>ensing with it. Having i 
iNiiiin of water ready at hand, habitually walk about your 1 
room in cotton-stockinged feet. The Ilea becomes ontaui^led ■ 
helpless in the fuzz of the sole of llie stocking. Caught betwei 
the thumb and forefinger, he should \>a plunged into the middle^ 
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e Ibftt he sLall not cstupe up tlie side 
II a mucU afBicted Bea uomitry seen 



of ttie water, to mnke i 
of the basin. We linv 
many lleas caught in tliia waj-. 

When, (liii-iiig the day, one, being dresiied, cannot with 

Iftcility reach the flea, whose armor is proof aguiust crush from 

■ the outside, the only way to do is to retiie to one's ehaniber, and 

there, witb tiie btiaio of water at baud, make a search in every 

(arment, reaOy at a moment's notice to pounce with moistened 

' thumb and forelluger upon the aggressor. Ue is sly and seeks 

dark corners aud crevices, but a little esi>ericiioe soon makes one 

expert in capturing him. To become accomplished in this is not 

a be despised, for a single hungry flea may nmr one's pleasure 

B the fiuest picture->rnllery, dIsir.icL tlie attention in an important 

lonversation, or increase the lahor ol' a tisk wliere one reqiiireB 

hll possession of his mental faculties. 

Alkaline, Duphthol, or corrosive-sublimnte solutions, used as 
lelions, speedily relieve the itchinj^ from flea-bites. 

There are numerous other troublesome insects in the United 
States, — midgets, also called sand-flies; ants, bees, wasps, cater- 
pillars, spiders, and even centipe<les and scorpions. The two 
iBt mentioned are, however, very circumscrilied in their range, 
^he biles of insects we often cannot avoid, nor the inflainma- 
k>R produced by the contact with the hnir of the caterpillar, 
twe can easily relieve the pain and itching involved by the 
i of ammonia- water, or solutions of permanganate of potos- 
llara, corrosive sublimate, or naphthol, or by borax lotions and 
iptments. 
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THAT tlie teetb are most useful ami beautiful n<)junct8 of tlie 
boily is self-evident. Thnt tlioy should be so beautiful, 
wliile subserving ao utilitariiin a piiii>ose as theirs, is one of the 
insoluble mysturies, A young and pretty girl, inspired by 
affection for the love-lorn swnin, beams upon him with her eyes, 
anil he reciprocates the token with his, both adding a full view 
of the mills of tlieir respective alimentary apparatus. This 
takes place without a thought, on the part of either, that the 
expression which reciprocally gladdens tlieir hearts and irradiates 
their conntenances has any other end and aspect than a manifes- 
tation of beauty. It is true that the whole outward appearance 
of the human body is seen, upon reflection, to represent useful- 
ness underlying beauty, and, iodee<l, beauty conditioned upon 
usefulness, but no portion so flagrantly ns this prochume its sub- 
rvience to the lowliest duties, while lending itself to one of 
|l greatest charms of |)er3on. 

We tliank kind fortune that the modern novel is through 
with the chariot of I'htcbns and other Olympian uiachineiy, and 
simultaneously, for earth, has consigned the pearly teeth, with 
which heroines were always endowed, to tlie rubbish of oblivion. 
Pearly teeth have always been repellant to the eye of the ■ 
connoisseur of female beauty, as indicative of fragile constitu- 
tion. The two extremes of unsightliness in teeth, not decayed 
or crooked, are in those with the trnnsluceucy of pearl or the 
cream-color of ivory. Between these two extremes lies beauty 
of color in teetb. As to their form, elongated teeth are not 
handsome, nor are those which are distinctively short. TheyJ 
Ifitti, particularly the first, indicate constitution wliich is not! 

(333) 
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robust. To be handsome, teeth must be fine in both form and 
color. With these two attributes combined in the highest 
degree, with immaculate purity, there is no attribute that can so 
much enhance the beauty of a handsome face, or better redeem 
the plainness of the ugliest. 

The first, milk, temporar^^, or deciduous teeth, for they are 
known by all these names, are twenty in number, ten in each 
jaw. The permanent teeth, so-called (would that one could say 
so literally), are thirty-two in number, sixteen in each jaw. 

Teeth are formed of enamel and dentine. There is a very 
thin layer of what is called cementum, around the fang, or root, 
of the tooth, but this is so inconsiderable that we may omit it 
from our present inquiry. The enamel is harder than the 
dentine, and lies on the crown of the tooth in nodules thinning 
to a la3^er ending in a mere film at the neck of the tooth, tlie 
place where it enters the gum. The dentine, the softer bone, 
called also the ivory of the tooth, surrounds the pulp-cavity, in 
which lies the pulp, the generatrix and preserver of the tooth in 
ever3' part. Both of these kinds of bone, the enamel and the 
dentine, are harder than any other bones of the body, because 
they contain a greater percentage of bone-earth and less bone- 
cartilage than the bones of the body do. The varying propor- 
tions of bone-cartilage to bone-earth in all the bones of the body, 
including the teeth, recognize the. varjMng needs of different 
structures. Hardness and toughness in these substances 
respectively, — tbe hardness in the bone-earth, the toughness in 
the bone-cartilage, — when combined in different proportions, 
fulfill all the varying requirements for the solid portions of 
the body. 

The enamel contains only about 3^ per cent, of bone-carti- 
lage, the rest of it being bone-earth. The dentine, on the 
contrary, contains 28 per cent, of bone-cartilage and 72 per 
cent, of bone-earth. Compare these proportions with those of 
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larj- bone. TLe ordinary bone of the buiimn body, varying 
in coiuiKisition in different pjirts of tiie body, with ees, nge, 
benltli, and strengllt, <.'oiituiiiH, n|)on tbe Average, about oiiMliinl 
of bone-cartilnge and two-thirds of bone-earth. The bone of the 
teetli varies, too, with these conditions, espedally with age. It 
is seen, however, that, speaking in geiiemi terms, the Inrger the 
protiortiou of Itone-eartli in bone, tlie hai-der the bone is, fuid 
tlial, on account of its largest propoition of that substance, 
enamel mimt Btand lirst iti hardness, followed by dentine. In 
fiiot, the enamel is the hardest of all organic tissites. 

No matter wjiat the kind of bone, it requires for its licnithy 
formation nutritions and varying food, Tlie snine deiicioncy iii 
these eU'inents that, witli fonl air and generally nnhygienic 
Burroundtiigs, leads to children having the cnrtilnginutis limbs 
of riotels, Icad^ also to their Iwvrng stunted and defective teeth, 
Teeth never become otherwise than as tliey were nourished and 
grew. We have seen little children habitually set down to tidilc 
to a mcngro breaUfast of cake and pie and preserves, with not 
an egg, and mrely a scrap of meat at any time; and this too 
where poverty did not compel, but where there wna nothing 
standing in the way of their well-being but the demtest ignuranct) 
on the part of their parents. Yet these ehildrcn were ex[M;uted 
to thrive on such |mliu1um. They had nut the wberewllind to 
sustain a healthy vitality in any organ, and every deti\il of tlieir 
bodies was impoverished and weazen. Of all miiterabk' wayn uf 
saving, to starve the Btom.icli is tlie worst. No iK-ltor kgncy 
can any father leave a child than a healthy stomach, With it 
the child, grown to manhood or womanhood, can front the world 
Dnd dire adversity ; but, without It, iiimilit Usfore the world an a 
creature of nerves to whom existence ix inexorable. Tin- tun Hmu- 
BSnddevilsofdj-spepsin wait on the days and uiKhtnorihn richent 
who in early life have been denied what nature craven an the llmt 
IS of continued vlgornu* life, — food plentiful and various. 
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Tlie iiioilern jnvr is coiitrncting. Such a chaiigo is etrictly 
in ncerinlitiice with present condilioiiB of liimmn evolution. Man 
was progimtlious at one time ; indeed is, in ceilnin low races oni^ \ 
iDdividiinb, even noTC. Uis canine teelli were once much larger ' 
than they nre now. They were needed in liie suvnge state tua 
wenpona, and with them he tore his ill-prepared meiit-food. 
Civillziition, tbrongli the art of eoukiDg, renders food temjiling, 
various, and digestible. It serves meat so tliat it doesi not 
require to be rent as by wild beasts. It is only ignoraiiee that 
derides the art of coolting. What is vaunted olten as plain 
cooking is nothing but oonfessiou of ignorance of the art. In 
proportion aa it is an art, is it Iwst fitted for the ueeda of 
civilization. 

As we have seen, nature subordinates, sujipresses, and in tlia 
long run discards that whicli is no longer of service. The fact 
of use and disuse, brought about by nature's compulsion to 
use or disuse, tlirougli natural aeleetion, effects many changes. 
Dentists are right in their observation that the most modern, 
civilized luimnn jaw, as compared with the jaw even within fifty 
years, has contracted, for tlie pii-sent range and pliase of 
civilization are intenBilied l>eyond all previous experience on the 
giobe. 

Most persons tliink of the tooth as a solid bone. It is, on 
the contrary, a living strnoture. Not only do nerve-H laments 
and blood-vessels pass throngh the end of the roots, and thereby 
connect the pulp of the tooth with the general nervous system 
and circulation of the 1)ody, but from the pulp pass into tbe 
dentine an immense nnmlier of tubules containing filaments ot { 
soft bone-making substance, the dentine lieing thus injected and, I 
nourished thronghont its whole mass. 

The enamel is nt its thickest points as much as a sixteenth I 
of an inch through, and consists of little six^ided prisms placed 
side by side, and held together by some exquisitely fine cement- J 
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ing substance. These BCnnding upright, investetl witli a Inniiiia 
of very tine bone-ciilide, naturally Ibim a barrier to the iiivaaioii 
of decay, but if, through weiikiicss of L-onstitiition or cnreless- 
ness, the surface be atUitilced, the structure is, as its formalion 
clearly shows, liable to rapid disiutegrntiuii. Decny, having jjene- 
trated the eoaniel and reached the dtiitiue, makes havou in that 
relatively soft bone, the |iulp of the tooth becomes diseased, 
and toothaclie may be the liist sign observeii of the fact that 
disease has reached the citadel of the tooth's life. 

In the preservjilion of the teeth two dangers are especially 
to Iw guarded agninst, — the lodgment of particles of food be- 
tween theteelh, ami the accnmulation of tarliir on them. The 
tiral of these dangers can easily lie avoided by passing, nightly, 
and alter meals, if there be time, between the teeth of both jawa 
a thick piece of silk thread, or even of home-spun thread, if no 
better kind be procuml-le. 

The presence ol' tartar causes a recession of the gums. 
This oconrs partly fi-om the fact of the irritant composition of 
tartar, and partly from that of its lieing a foreign body impinging 
on the delicate edge of the gum inclosing the tooth. With some 
persona the chemical composition of the saliva is su(;h that the 
deiMsition of tartar is nlnays great, and assiduous care of the 
teetb 10 required to keep them free fVom it. Tartar consists 
chiefly of earthy phosphates. It is a complex secretion derived 
from three glands, and is ohietly alkaline in its chemical reaction. 
Klebs, a very high authority on tliia subject, has found with the 
microscope that it is lull of micro- organ isms, and he believes that 
these organisms assimilate mutter in the saliva, and cast it down 
in the form of calciiun-Balls. If he be correct in this view, the 
fact readily accounts for the rapidity with which tartar aome- 
times invades the root of the tooth under the gum. When once 
it has begnn decide<lly to invade the root, the periosteum, the 
lining membrane of the alveole or socket of the tooth, becomes 
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iufliimed, constituting the diseaao of dentnl periostitie. It i*l 
tlien n question of only a vevy short time when tlie tooth BballtJ 
from the degenerntion nnd absorption of the tissue of the socket, J 
begin to loosen uiid project Iwjimd the line of the other teethij 
ami eitliei- fiiil out or require removal. 

It is ciiatomary, when tlie recession of the glints Trova thiaj 
or Another eiinae liegina to tnke p]nce,to npply tiuctiLre of niyrrE 
to tlie [)arts to stiiniiliite the cii-ctdation and remove their tendi 
enuy to flnlibiness, Tlie astringent and other qualities of myr: 
ai-e doubtless very Iwncflcial for the purpose, but it umy well be 
questioned if, when the disease has proceeded so I'nr as to in- 
volve tlie periosteum, anything can be done to check it. The 
best that can be hojied for is to palliate and retard the eucr 
meul of the disease. With this end in view, we give, at the eadl 
of this chapter, three formulie which will be fouud useful folj 
Bucli treatment. 

The part of wisdom is to looh by our practice to the pn 
veution of the disease, rather than to endeavoring to Bta; i 
ravages after it has once attacked. What we would sng^re«t i 
a universal practice, in view of the fact that we are not atUlreas- 
ing our advice solely to the pampered children of fortune, or 
to those who, without being such, possess ample moans and 
lciHiire,but to the millions who are hurried throngli life, who miist 
neglect the brushing of tiie teeth on many occasions, or who, 
brushing them, do so inadequately : what we would suggest, we ■ 
wiiulil say, in view of all these conditions, is the adoption of i 
Bini|jle practice long followed by the Irish. Clean the teeth nu 
gums occasionally with common salt. rubl>ed without violeiiq 
iiii 1 the gums above and below with a piece of soft mufilia 
rnder the regimen of an occasional cleaning of the teeth « 
gtiiii3 with this substance, all deposits injurious to them, wheihei 
niifrn-organic or otherwise, are utterly destroyed. 

Do not forget, ill cleaning the teeth, no matter with whafcl 
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you may clean tliem, wlietlitr as an iiistiniiK-iit or ii cleansing 
Biibstnnce, tliat they should be cleaned inside as well as onlside. 
Tlie deiwsit of tititar is freqiietitly very much greater inside than 
onUide of the teeth, and, even in case there is no abnormal de- 
posit of tartar, the teeth are nut properly cared for to inanre 
their lasting if their inside surfaces are neglected. In using a 
brush, do not forget that Uie circiilntinn of the gums should be 
gently «tiniulated by it. For this reason it is best always to nae 
a moderately stiff brush, not one that is uncompromisingly hard. 
We have in America the best dentists of the world. When 
K child is getting its second teeth, and they are not coming in 
with [jerfeet regularity, take the child at once to a first-rate den- 
tist for advice and treatment. Thus 3-on may insure it comfort 
throughout liTe. and {K'rhaps guarantee it ngiiinst a deformity 
easily- preventable. 

Many are the varieties of dentifrice, — powders, pastes, and 
lotions. Some of tliese are extremely injurious to the substance 
of the tooth. The " Btreet-faUir " wlio removes the tartar instan- 
taneously from the small boy's teeth, and leaves in its place a 
white, glistening surface for the admiration of the gaping crowd, 
has reallj' removed, with some corrosive subalauee.n goodly por- 
tion of the enamel of tlic tooth, wliich can never lie restored. 
Dentifrice is very commonly made of some powdered bark, 
nixed with pu]verize<1 charcoal and some acidulous salt, such as 
cream of tartar. Orris-root is perhaps one of the ingredients 
that are most largely used. Pulverized charcoal, although very 
antiseptic and purifying, is rather too harsh a substance, even in 
I that finely-divided state, to be used habitually on the teeth. 
1 Tooth-powders and tooth-pastes seek to combine the polishing 
I effect of finely-divided substances with antiseptic qualities. 
. Tooth'Waehes are simply for antiseptic purposes and for render- 
I ing the mouth and breath fragrant. In case one has a good 
dentist, the very beat way is to refer all matters concerning the 
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treatment of one's teeth, including cleansing substances for them, 
to his judgment, as the one best situated to know the require- 
ments of one's individual case. 

The following is a good prescription for tooth-powder :— 

Precipitated chalk, 1 ounce. 

Ground orris-root, 1 ounce. 

OU of roses, 1 drop. 

Brush the teeth with a moderately stiff tooth-brush dipped in this, which Is 
a simple but effective and harmless tooth-powder. 

The following is an excellent tooth-wash : — 

Salicylate of sodium, 2 drachma. 

Tincture of myrrh, 3 ounces. 

Gaultheria (wintergreen)i 5 drops. 

Distilled witch-hazel, 4ouncea. 

To be applied every day to the teeth with a stiff brush. 

The three following prescriptions are for shrinkage of the 
gums : — 

1. Chloride of zinc, . 20gprains. 

Water, . . 1 drachm. 

Apply to the gums every other day with a piece of raw cotton, being careftil 
not to get any of the mixture down the throat, and rinse out the mouth at once 
with water.^ 

2. Tannic acid, 40 grains. 

Tincture of myrrh, i. 1 ounce. 

Rose-water, * 1 ounce. 

Use twice daily by moistening with it a piece of raw cotton, or appljing^ tft 
with the end of the finger over the gums inside and outside. 

8. Iodine, 10 drops. 

Iodide of potassium, 8 grains. 

Glycerin, 1 ounce. 

Pencil over the gums once a day. 
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THE CONOTRVCTIOM AND CAEE OF THE ETE. 

THE eye is, metHphorioally as well bb otberwise, the moBt 
nbusetl oi^n iu tlie world. In the old Daiitical novel, 
which preBumably portrnys life as it was at sea a hundred years 
or so ago, the old salt always affectionately shivered his mess- 
mate's timbers and damned his eyes ; nor, as to the eyes, has the 
practice altogether ceased to the present day on both land and 
sea. So far as we are aware, no Innguage lint English is so reek- 
less in the matter, and, as for the actual preeautioDary care lae- 
stowed upon the eye, different peoples, nations, and individuals 
are pretty muuh alike in incautiously squandering the treasure 
of Its sight 

The time could not be more opportune than now to say a 
warning word about the usage to which the eye is subjected at 
present in this country. We live in the land of the practical 
plumber, as if a man could be a plumber at all unless he were 
practical. We live in the land of the undertaker, willing to un- 
dertake anything, whether or not it be within the sphere of liis 
knowledge on the subject. Tlie land swarms with optieians prac- 
ticing as oculists, and of journeymen-workmen and street-fakirs 
practicing as both. The public is being eicploitcd in the interest 
of the sale of eyeglasses, while reputable and skillful oculists, 
than whom there are none letter in the world than here, lose the 
practice whose possession it would be much more to the advan- 
tage of the public to have, than theirs to secure. Sensational 
advertisements Qaunt iu the public prints with diagrams for 
self-testing of the eye, to which attention is directed by some 
such legend as, " Are you astigmiitic 1 If so, go to Tom, Dick, 
or Harry [as the case may be], and be fitted with glasses." 

(Ml) 
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First of all, tUe public doea not know that tlierc are regular 
astigmatism and irregular asti^mutism ; and n lien we Buy that 
there is regular aBtiguiutiaru, we ttu}- iii efFect tbut the best natu- 
ral eye is astigmatic. The best uatuiul eye is, we repent, regu- 
larly astigmatic ; the condition is consequent upon an orgaDic 
defect of the eye, and, therefore, to tell the public generally that 
persona had better beware lest tliey be astigmatic gives tliem 
pretty much the same kind of mt;iitul disturbance as that expe- 
rienced by the very little boy when told by a slightly bigger 
com])nnion tliat lie has a bone in his leg. . 

The ninjor axis of the eye subtends a flatter arc fthe bori- j 
zontui curve of the eye) than the arc subtendi^d by the minor 
axis (the vertical curve of the eye). Hence, when we focua a 
vertical line with the sight, a similar line liorizonlidly placed 
with reference to it is somewhat out of focus, and vice versa, 
Heuce, also, when we look at paruilel vertical lines, they s 
farther apart than do the same lines when placed horizontally. , 
It follows from this fact that the same lines, turned slowly I 
around in front of us, will piesent all apparent gradations of . 
distance apart, between their a[>p:irfnt distance apart when held j 
vertically and their apparent di.stance apart when held faoii-l 
zontally. 

If the law should protect the public, as it is now beginniQg ] 
to do, from the tamiiering with certain medical matters of men I 
not meilicnily educated, it would also seem that the qnackery I 
of treating the eye by any one but trained oculists should ba j 
legally prevented. A whole population of midgets has lately 1 
sprung up, looking like little goggie-eyed sen-monsters, wlio, i 
from the very fact of their enormous numbers, prove tlie 
possibility of their having all bceu nuder the care of trained] 
oculists, and that the ulvertising nets have not been oast in vain jf 
into the vasty deep of human credulity. 

Enough for the present on this branch of our topic has been; 
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For the reasons assigned, our advice to j'oii is (if you 
tliink that you have anything the matter with your tyes, or even 
suspect that you may possibly, without actually knowing it, 
have eometbiug, either organic or functional, the matter with 
your eyes, or you wish to e^tablisli the fact, (iiice Tor all, that at 
least constitutJouully yuur eyes are normal) to go to an oculist, 
a real ooulist, not a ijuack nor a merii optician. The cout will be 
aa nothing compared with that wliicTi may be entniled by going 
to any one but au expert for advice as to so delit^ate an organ aa 
the eye. 

Here, ineidcntully, we avail ourselves of the opportunity to 
flay also a cuutiouary wonl as to an injurious practice which is 
limited to the members of one sex, which is not prevalent auioug 
them, and which is yet sullicieiitiy followed to warnuit a passing 
notice here. An oculi;it properly applies belluilonna to the eye 

ith his special object uf diluting the pupil, but it does not fol- 
low that the same thing can be indulged iu at pleasure without 
ng the organ. Yet we are sometimes asked by young 

'omen if tlie application will do the eye any harm, the inference 
being obvious. We therefore say here, as we have had occasion 
several times to say orally, that sucli a practice is injurious. It 
stands to reason, even to common sense, because the dilatation 
is Ri'tiricial. Nature does not kindly tolerate tiuui>ering with the 
meclianism of the body. Girls also sometimes ask us if arsenic 
tablets will do them harm, the inference again being obvious. 
Arsenic is a very useful drug iu certain diseases, but not useful 
in health. The giving of drugs iu diseases is a choice between 
evils, but in health there is nothing but good, the greatest of all 
earthly possessious. Foolish is the girl who seeks to make her 
eyes fiill-orbed with belladonna, or sparkle from sips of cologne, 
give plumpness to her figure with arsenic. The only reproiich 
has ever been justly made against American beauty, that it 
not last, she hastens to justify by making a laboratory of 
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herself. All these nre nieretiicious aide timt lend, no one whO' 
begiDs to use tlieiu van tell wliitlier, but to certain loss in some 
foroi. This work Iiub been written in vnin if it lins not sbowil 
that t!ic only peri'iiuiul source ofyouthfulness and beauty i 
fountain of Hygeiti, the gotliless of health. 

The eye ia beautiful, when beautiful, iu nil colors. TbisiJ 
may be acknowletif^ed by every one, although every one bns ii 
dividiiiil preference for a certain color of eye. Close observntionJ 
will prove these stitteraents true. Tlie French have discoveredif 
that the generally much-despised green eye is, when fine, prol>* 
nhly the handsomest eye in existence, because, as compared withl 
any other equally line, capable of a larger range of lustrous tintaO 
And consequent range of expression. One dilTercuce among j 
eyes that is related to great diflerenoe iu beauty among them j 
seems to hiive nluioHt escaped attention. This ia the color of I 
the cornea, the so-called white of the eye. Iu the negro, white j 
as is the general effect of the cornea as compnred with tii« I 
darkness of the akin of the face, near observation of it bIiow* j 
thai it ia of a jellowish ciist. This is always an unsightly tint] 
for the cornea. It is seen in the white race in the ease of | 
billons i^ersons, and markedly in cuses of jnutidice. But n 
is the cornea handsome when it is very white. Then it has i 
glairy effect, like that of tiie white of an egg. The handBoma!| 
cornea ia tinged with the most delicate violet color. The eya 
depends, in ,snm, for its I>eanty, independent of lis particulsn 
color, npon the jnst degree of globular effect, the curves of th« 
veiling lids and lashes, the violet>tinged clearness of the corneal 
and the size of the iris, popularly known as the pupil, witbi'l 
reference to the whole orb. 

A very popular error about the eye is that it varies exoe«d<^ 
ingly in size among different races, and, indeed, among indi^ 
vidiials of the same race, Tlie fact is that the glol>e of the ey* 
varies very little as to size among different races and individuftl8.il 
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■'Wtiftt lends to this mistnkc is the coiruct peiceplioii oT the very 

fBltferent degree in dtlfeierit persons in wliifli the bnll of the eye 

Bppeiira as set in the socket ; the extreme or insertion making it 

lis if, were it left to itself, ft might full inside of the sot^ket, 

md the extreme protrusion of it, as if, under similar circnm- 

tances, it might fall outside. In tlie Mongolian nice the eyes 

Km to be set slanting in the head, but that is nn ell'eet which 

li produced by a droop of the inner part of the npper eyelid, a 

ikftmelfristie of the race, anil which, when oocnrrinf,' as an 

piblionmility, is known among us by the mcilionl teitu of 

^iciinthis. 

The following will afford a snflleiently Beenrate notion of 
e structure of tiie eye, onjitting ditails thai would only serve 
9 embarrass the conception of the general render. 

Very nearly four-llfths of the globe of the eye at the rear Is 
Hiiposed of a tough, whitish, opaque membrane, culled the 
(Xerotic merobnuie. This is continuons with a tmuslucent 
kmbrane, whieh occupies almost one-fifth of the front of the 
, called the cornea. To say that the first membrane, the 
itlerotie, is sometimes called the o{)aque cornea shows the 
menil relations K'twcen the two substances. So we have, to 
til in our coneeption, a globe formed, at the rear and 
an opaqug membrane, with a small, eircnlar, convex 
mbrane let into its front as a window-pane, and for the same 
"purpose as a window-pane is used — the admission of light. The 
physical apparatus constituted by this globe aud its attnehmenta 
Ib simitar iu prinL-iptc and nnalogouit in processes to the camera- 
with which photographs are taken. 
In, and just back of, the centre of the pane of the corneal or 
msparent, horny substance is the iris, the riclily-colored circle 
kftt oonetitutea the chief beauty of the eye, which cirtrle, by 
teans of its dilating and constricting musclen, antomntienllj' 
tcreases and ilitninishes in dianit-tcr the opening in its centre, 
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called the impU, in accordance with the desirttbility of the lulmis- 
siuu of more or less light to the interior of the eye. The iris is 
SQspeiided in an uqneotis or wnterj- humor, iind in tlie rear ofttie 
Opcuing of thtj pupil through it there is n sinsll lens of crysUil- 
line humor, l)y nieana of which the rays of light received by the 
eye are refracted through a vitreous or glaasy humor ujmn a 
dark screen at the Iwick of the eye. 

This (l.'trk screen nt the hack of the eye, called the retina, 
corresponds with the sensitive plate placed for the reception of 
the picture in the photogmphic camera-obscura. Carrying out 
the anidogy a step fartlier, we might add that the light from 
objects In the outer world, entering the eye and passing through 
its lens, forms a negative picture on the retina, which picture is 
"developed" by the brain, and, as a hist process, preaen ted to 
the mind. By whitt intermediation the Snal wonderful leap is 
made, of translation of mere physical conditions into psychical 
terms, is now and must forever remain an insoluble mystery. 

To recapitulate, — tlie eye receives, through the curuea, light 
from the outer world into its inner chambers. The rays received, 
sensibly parallel, are refracted through the tens so as to appear 
on the retina in their due relations to each other, — reversed, bnt 
correctly interpreted by the hrHin. The intensity of the rays ia 
regulated by the increase or decrease of the oi)ening foroied 
by the pupil. The leue, back of the pupil, combines these rays 
in a picture correapouding to that in the outer world, the picture 
falling on the screen of the retina. The optic nerve, through, 
which the brain receives the final impression, is closely a^aocuitod 
with the retina. 

This is, in brief, the mechanism for seeing. It would not j 
perbupa interest the render to go more minutely into examina- 
tion of this wonderful structure, through whose instrumentality- 
man is brought into close relations with the universe, and the ! 
attempt, as we said at the Itegiuning, might lead to obscuring ' 
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tlio geiii-rfil clear cocception instend oT expatKliii); it. Hiilllce it 
lo suy, ill conclusion, tlint liL-re but a fi-actloii of the wunilcrrul 
truth has been toUl, and if any render, atlrauted by wlint has 
been inentiuned here, should wish to learn more ou the Bubjeet, 
he will Und its literature extensive and tnoat intercHtiitg. 

The eye is, neveitlieleas. not a perfei-t organ. It is liable, 
even at its lnjst manifestation, to be deeeived in culor-cffeeta 
folluvritig eaoh other, or coincident in time, an<1 many persons 
posacss the organ ho chromatically imperrcet as to be largely 
color-blind. The physical causes which lie at the foundation of 
the perception of color are too obscure, and the subject, conae- 
(luenlly, too abstruse to hv discussed here. According to our 
own noiion,what is called the Voung-Helmholtz theory na to the 
causes of the i>erceptioii of color in all its gradations is the most 
closely accordant of any theories on the subject with the fjacts 
in our possession. Acconlitig to this theory there are, in fact, 
only thi-ee fundamental colors concerned in the production of 
the tints that we perceive, and the variety of these deg^nda upon 
an arrangement of the color-mechanism of the eye, by which the 
three fundamental colors are so combined in varying degrees as 
to present the infinitude of tints that we recognize. This theory 
can be properly elueldated only l)y means of a diagrammatio 
representation and an elaborate discussion, which would be out 
of place here. 

Returning to practical matters for the million, we conclude 
with a few remarks as to them. 

No general amelioration of the tendency to all sorts of 
abuse of the eye can be effected but by general appreciation of 
the fact that all organs of the iHMly are instruments, similar to 
other instruments in their liability to injury, and the certainty 
to which they are doomed, even with the best care, to wear out 
in tlie course of time. This fact should Ije well pondered as 
especially cogent with reference to the exceedingly delicate 
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instnuiieiit of the eye, if we would have it Inet its allotted 
noi-ni.tl duration of usefulness, wliicli viiries greftllj in dilTereiit 
iu(livi<liiids, Tiie gi'eatei^t habitual cat'elettsiieBs is observnble 
amuiii; people geiicnilly as to avoiding atrainiug the sight. For 
one person in a. thousand who hitliituolly plncea himself or Iier> 
self in the best position to read or to write, the remainder seem 
ntterly indifferent or ignorant an the eiibjecl; yet every iudi- 
vidtial eye has, like any other individual organ or nicehnnicnl 
instrument, jiiat so much capacity, and no more, for exercise of 
its mechstnisni without damage to it. There is no more desirable ' 
practice with reference to tlie use of the eye than never to fail, 
in reading, or writing, or sewing, to put one's self in the very ' 
bcAt attitude for the comfort of the orgtin while being exercised, | 
and this is, auatetl witli the souree of light luick of the eye Rntl i 
falling on tlie book or writing-paper, the beat light for writing | 
passing over the left shoulder, so as to avoid having a sliadoir 
tVom the writing-band. Trifling as this practice seems as cc|ual 
to insure an end, it is not trifling in its saving effect as tUa j 
pmctioo of a life-time. The amount of light is another consider- 
ation. We should not attempt to read or write with a light so 1 
weak as to require from the eyes a perceptible effort to distin- 
guish the characters before us. Tlie duration of continuous I 
employment of the eyes is another important considemtion. j 
One should carefiilly gauge bis own individual eajwcity for I 
duration of the exercise, and stop before there is the sliglitwat I 
feeling of tire. A very good practice in reading is occaaiunally j 
to let the eyes roam from the book around the walls of tbe I 
room, and return to it by a long circuit. This operation baa the I 
effect of varying tlie focus of the eye, and affording great relief ] 
in the tension of its continuous employment. The same plaa | 
as that described for indoors applies to outdoors, — the eye 
should look from the relatively dark place to the relatively ligbl J 
one. Therefore, in the intense glare of the sun the eyes Bhoul4 1 
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be well shielded by Ihe head-dress, whatever it nmy be. We 
suppose that never was one discovereti yet by women tlint is so 
delightfully protective aa the oki-fiishioned eoimtry sun-bonnet, 

I from whose cool depths they sufely peered forth into the most 

I blH2ing light. 

Eyes are notably subject to two orgnnie defects, called 
niyopin and hypurinotropia. In the Grst, which is very cmnmon, 
and generally known as ahort-eigbtedness, the picture tvoio tlie 
lens of the eye falls short of the retina. In tiie second, 
which is long-sigh ted nese, the picture tends, by the remote 
convergence of the rays forming it, to lie buck of tlie retina. 
In neither caae is there at certain distances, if risible at all, a 
proi>er picture seen. Concave glasses are the mechanical appli- 
ances that rectiry short-sighteilDess, and convex glasses those 
Vbioh rectify long-sightedness. The flattening of the eye with 

' tlie increase of age lessens sbort-siglitedness, but it is obvious 
that this same change would with years but increase the opposite 
condition. 

Presbyopia, or old-sigbtednees, is a condition tlmt, as its 
name indicates, comes with age. The eyes are long-sighted, but 
not longer-sighted than they were in yonth. It Is for near 
objects tlmt they assume with age the condition descrilied for 
hyper metropia, where the image tends to be formed back of the 
retina. Consequently, for this condition as for that, convex 
glasses are worn, because they have the effect, in conjunction 
with the lens of the eye, of focusing the rays received from 
objects in tlie outer world nearer to tlie front of the eye, and, if 
glasses arc proi)erly selected, exactly on the retina. This con- 
dition of the eye is due to loss, through muscular deterioration, 
of former power of accommodation of the sight to objects at 

•dtllferent distances, and also to the flattening of the lens of the 
eye fVom age. 

The eye in its finest condition has this capacity, of what is 
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known to oculists as " tbe n ceo m mod at ion," the Ability to focus 
the oliject on tbe retina over a great range of distance from far 
to near. Indians, who roam tUe oi>en country, and wlio n^e 
habituated to long, visible distances, and who also wurk at 
objects requiring tbe nicest scrutiny, such as baskets, arrows, 
bead-work, etc., have tbe ace nm mod at ion of the eye enormonsly 
developed. So, for a eimilnr reason, bnvo those surveyors who 
practice geodesy (surveying in the open), for, with them, tbe eye 
is used to sight alternately far and near, down to rending the 
delicate graduation of mathematical instrnments. 

The wearing of glasses, whether in yonth or age, xhonid not 
be postponed a day beyond the time when tliey are neeiled. 
Yonn^ people should be taken at once to an oculist upon the 
slightest suspicion that anything is amiss with the eyes. Per- 
sons who are sure, from long experietice, of having no defect of 
the eye, should, as they approacli raiddle-age, go at once to an 
oculist to be lilted with glasses, at tbe slightest intimation of a 
failure of sight. The infallible intimation of waning power in 
the sight is the perception of a dfSerence in the ease with whicli 
one reads by gas- or lamp- light, as compared with the light of 
day. Abstention from going is equivalent to saying that rest 
will not be given to 'the aging and enfeebled ej'e. The person 
who would take a cane to support his tottering steps declines to 
afford relief to the weakness of the most delicate organ of the 
body. Do not imagine by Ignoring glasses to deceive the world 
into thinking that yon do not need tliem. Many signs will 
betray the fact, even if yon have not tbe arms aetiilis, or white 
rim of age around the iris. The world sees through this sort of 
pretense without the aid of spectacles. 

Having adopted glasses at n suitable time, do not fall to in- 
crease them in strength as the sight becomes more and more pres- 
byopic. Not long ago we used to meet a nice old man in the 
cars, with whom we h.id an occasional chat, whose glasses, month 
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by month, were placed nearer nnd nearer to the tip of hia imfle, 
nnlU one morning, wlien we founil him with tliem on tlie wry 
tip. barely nblo to maintniii tUeir plnee, the impiilBe to which wo 
yielded was irresistilile when we snid to him, "Yon will either 
have to get new glasses or a longer nose." Form imtely, his 
sense of humor enabled him to take a kindly Jolce, anil eo hie 
eyesight and Appearance hnve Iwcn siinnltanetjiisly beneHted 
from n casual remark that brought abont instant realization of h 
habit innensihly acqnired and prejudicial to both. 

Eye-washes are applications for use, as the case may be, on 
the eyes or on the eyelids, or on lioth. For congpstion and irri- 
tation of lioth eyes and eyelids, the simplest wash is hot water 
applied rreqtiently to the parts. Applying it, night and morn- 
ing, it will often give tiie greatest relief and arrest many diseases 
of the eyt's and eyelids : — 



Hm wntrr pouri^ on Ico-kBtca, nii'l tlie luUlure allowed to ilitcp anilFool, 
m«kfa •eootblni; cyisKMh. 



DlBlilli-d wltth-haiel 1 oiliife. 

Purt *«ler. I •■ 

To be mr<\ ripvclmlly Tor eje» In-ltabie frum cold, Batliv Ibv (7m 
frequcully wltli the vtuh. 

Brandy 1 drKbm. 

Wilier, , . 1 iniu.'B. 

To be UKd efpertklly far eyn IrriuliU' U'lUi raid. Apply rrcqacntlf. 

Alum 1 frslD. 

Pure w»tPr 1 ounc*. 

Drop genily, nl^bl wid momlnir, Into the «y« with tb« ilii of ■ fMUisr, S 
|(pEtl«, or wme luob Uilog, and thi* win fendbly ralleve lofltmniitloa. 

CIKC ETB-WAim. 

8nlph*t< Off Unc, ■ I ir*>n. 

Drop Uie (olutloii gcotlj Into tbc tj», nlgbl Mil mvtuiug. Wot ti 
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BORAX XTB-WASH. 

Borax, 1 grain. 

Camphor-water, 1 oance. 

Pour the Bolution in the eyes several times a day. For inflamed eyes. 

The following is a salve for inflamed eyelids : — 

Oleate of mercury salve, 1 drachm. 

Rub into the eyelids after bathing them gently, night and morning, with 
hot water. 

The following is a useful recipe for a salve for inflamed or 

granulated ej^elids : — 

Yellow oxide of mercury, 1 grain. 

Rose-salve or unsalted butter, }4 ounce. 

Apply to the eyelids night and morning. 

The following recipe for what is called alum-cnrd is for 

granulated eyelids : — 

Take a piece of alum about the size of a walnut, and nib it into the 
white of an egg until a curd is formed. Place the curd in a couple of thick- 
nesses of fine gauze or bobbinet, and apply it thus to the eye. If bobbinet is 
used, first wash the stiffening out of it. 

These recipes are given for the benefit of those who may 
need to know on the spur of the moment some efficacious treat- 
ment for an inflammation of the eye or e^^elids, and upon the 
presumption that the ailment is not serious, or, if it be, that no 
good medical man is within reach. Whenever, on the contrary, 
there is opportunity, and, in the case of Judging that the ailment 
is slight, there \ye any doubt remaining in the mind as to the 
fact, recourse should be had at the earliest possible time to the 
advice of a regular medical practitioner. A person might think 
that he has merely a blood-shot eye, when in reality be has an 
affection called pterygium, requiring astringent treatment, and 
perhaps other treatment that no one but an oculist can properly 
prescribe, — perhaps even an operation on the eye. 
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THK OONeTBUCTION AND CAHE OF THE KAH, 

THE human ear is not to lie rcganied as of the best possible 
form, nor as always in the best position for the collection 
of sounds. One will observe in the lower animals, in many of 
wliich the bcniing is far more acute than in man, that the ear is 
l&T^er, of simpler form, and mobile. Among some of these the 
concavity of the ear can be directed toward the place whence the 
sound seems to proceed. Doubtless the human ear was originally 
ofa very different shape fVom its present one, and the convolutions 
which it now possesses represent a general collapse of the organ, 
the absence of its motile jwwer having coineidently come about 
in the course of ages, as being no longer needful In man's present 
higher stage of existence. Darwin even thought that the point 
on the inner side of the selvedge-edge of the enr, about a third 
of the way from the top, which is a very marked feature of the 
organ in some few individuals, is to be recognized as the rudiment ' 
of a former peak of the car. He also enlarges upon the fact, 
known to some persons, that in certain individuals the ear can 
be moved «t will. Darwin's idea of the rudiment of which we 
speak being the representative of a former tip of the ear, now 
folded in, brings with it a vivid reminiscence of Hawthorne's 
Donatello, In the "Marble Faun," — that strange creature who 
touched so nearly on primeval nature. 

If any one should tliink it superfluous to mention that the 
ear is not, as compared with that of some of the lower animals, 
well adapted to collecting sounds, it will be sufficient to say to 
such a one, that the fact is not always apparent. Even so 
learned a man as Reis, a German professor, who, in 1860, 
undoubtedly (invented the telephone, evidently had so much 
ffl (353) 
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coiilldeuce in tlie shiipe of Ihe liiiinaii em n9 Ihe Uttt^st vehicle for | 
at l^ast tbe sonii'l of speecli, Ibnt lie constructed liis fii-st telfr-1 
phone with a leceiver (called in teletihony " Hie transmitter ") I 
shaped like the hummi enr. The ear receives niiy sounds rgLu-ly I 
well, although how much letter it would receive them if it pr© 
sentcd a larger concave snrtVtce, cajuible o( moving, is proved J 
by the coinnion practice of one bard of hearing, in adjiistiiij^j 
tbe curved hand back of the enr with i-cfercnce both to tli«j 
intensity and direction of the sound soiigbt to be heard. 

Tbe bnman ear in the present Uuinan Uft: is ti'it, lie it under- J 
stood, ill-adapted to tbe re^iuireinent of it. Il is the require^! 
ment of il whi<;b hns largely contribnled to stamp it as what il 
is. We are but comparing it witb ears of finer oi-gi\iiientii>ii fori 
hearing. Its existing oonvoliitioiis are serviceable in dircctingl 
sounds through the passage upon the drum of the ear, as liasl 
been tested by tilling up the convolutions with ^ome plosti^ 
material, liko wax, whereupon the liiminiitiou in hearing becurual 
appreciable. But surely, as we have proved l>y citing & single! 
experiment, which any one can try for bimseir, we should henr J 
better if the ear were larger and differently sliaped and cnpalfle ' 
of movement. This fact, however, does not involve the con- 
clusion that we should be equal even then in acuteuess of _ 
hearing to some of the lower animals, the interior appnrntus ofs 
whose e.irs is evidently more highly organized than onr«. 
mankind have advanced in intellectual power, and have develop* 
tbe inventive faculty, they have become less and less dei>emleiitl 
upon the strength and the acnteness of their merely physical 
attributes. They must have been untold centuries withoitt && 
acute sense of bearing, even as it is found where most bigtilyl 
developed in human beings, among savages. Yet it is onlj-Teryl 
recently that, in the German army, dogs have l)ceu ti-aiiied inl 
connection with outpost duty, a service in which their special 
keenness of hearing admirably supplements the iutelligencft] 
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of ridettes. It is truly remnrkabie thnt tlii« iiHc of tlie ilog 
had never |>r«vioilsly been made a part of legiilar mililary 
ad luiniet ration. 

The outer enr collects wavve of sound and Ininsmits tliem 
througU a short channel terinluated by a tense ruembratie having 
the same functiou as that uf the parchment lieiul of a drum. 
This membrane is, for that reason, callud the tlrum-roembrai)e of 
the fai. The drum of the ear is constituted by that nienibrane 
and the cltamtier which it closes. Delicately attached to the 
back of this membrane is the end of a small bone, called the 
lutuimer. The hammer, at its other end, is jointed with another 
bone, called the anvil. The anvil, in tarn, is jointed with a third 
small bone, calletl the stirrup. These three articulated bou«s 
together form whsl is known as » compound lever. 

When a aound frnio tbe outer norhl strikes upon the drum- 
tneoabrane of the ear, it makes tliat membnin« vibrate with the 
intensity and qaility of the impulse which characterize the 
sound. This vibration is Uken np by the end of the lever form- 
ing the luunmer, conveye^l thence to tbe anvil, and thence to the 
Blimip. 

At the stirrnp a new aeries of physical diameters present 
tbemaelrea, completed by the phenomenon of hearing. The 
liottom of the stirrup is in contact with an oval o|ieuing into the 
solid temporal bone, which opening, hkene<l to a window, U cov- 
ered by a membmiie. Beyond this oval, membnuMs-covered 
window, and c«rve<[ out. a« it were, in liie dense bone, i» what is 
called tbc laliyn'iith, — a cliaml^er con»i«tinf2 of l>eautifiilly curred 
pannaEfi. in wliieli is a membranous sac containing and aur- 
roawM hy fluid. The finer deUiU of tbe itrtieture uf llie Uby- 
tiutb are too namcrous and com|iIic«l(-(l tu be here doeribeil, 
nUting, aa Ibey do, to the miniitJ-iil anaUimical research aasiatwl 
bf tbe nieroftcope. BuHlce it Ui «iy that. iiBmrtih«<d in tUin meat- 
ic. Siting tbe bony |Maaage> of tbe Ubyrioth, spread 
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Mita of tlie auditory nerve, by 
uf sound becomes one of the 



out the bair-like tt^rniinul lilai 
means of wbicli the piivctptioi 
fiiuctiouB of the brain. 

Here, at the lab^riutli, tlie new departure, after the vibnu 
tion from the druni-nierabrane haa reached the oval, membrane- 
covered window of the labyrinth, begins and ends with the 
sensation of bearing. The buttom of the stirrup conveys tbe 
vibration to the oval, membrane-covered window; that niein- 
bmne tmnsmits the impulse, in quantity and qimlity,to the fluid 
inside of the membiiinous sac in the labyrinth ; it, in turn, trans- 
mits the impulse to the long, hair-like processes that lie spread 
ont within the sac ; and, lastly, they transmit it to the auditory 
nerve, whence, as a finality, it reaches the brnin. Here, however, 
as in the case of the eye and the faculty of seeing, we reach a 
point incapable of sol ntion by the human intellect. How is it 
that a vibration — & transient physical fact, eommnnicated to tbe 
auditory nerve — ceases to have merely physical attributes, and 
is translated from a sensation into an emotion f It is impossible 
that any one should ever be able to And ont the reason for this. 
If any one think so, he is ignorant, or presumptuous bej'ond tha 
bounds of expression to ehanicterize his folly. - 

It must seem to the generni reader as if all that is neoessaiy 
to a description of the ear had been said, and yet, were tbere ' 
not something else added, the strnctnre would have been de- ' 
scribed as very imperfect. It is requisite to the excellence 
of the apiHiratiis of the ear that there should be a constant 
supply of air in the drum-chamtwr. The special apparatus which 
supplies this need is called the Eustachian tu1>e, — a tube (Vom 
1^ to 3 inches long, situated at the side and rear of the upper 
part of the throiit, opening from the portion of the throat that 
is called the ph.irynx. During swallowing this piissage closes. 
Air is, however, at the norma! tension, supplied through this 
passage to the drum-chamber, thus equalizing the atmospheric 
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pressure on the opposite sides o( the (Iriiiii-memtii'Kiie. If it 
were not for this, the atmospheric pressure on the outside would 
force the dntm-mcnibrune conattintlj' inward; a certain muscle 
connected with it would not be nlile to net eOlcictitly u|ion it, 
and, besides, sound could not 1»c convfjcd so readily us uow 
across the drum-i-haniljer. 

When the oi>eniii^ of the Eustncliiiin tul>e into llie pharynx 
is partially closed by iuflamniatioii of ttie tliro.it, ah fruui cold, 
or from some other cause, tlie lieiiring is much impaired. We 
can, upon reflection, realize tljnt this must occur when we know 
that, although the chieTHgeut in conveying the vibrntion of sound 
across from the drnm-menibmne to lite oval, menilimnous window 
of the labyrinth is the compound lever formed of tlie liamuier, 
anvil, and stirrup, yet tliat air in tlie druin-clianiber must also be 
a medium for the conveynncc of the vibration. For this reason 
persons hard of hearing hear so much lioiter wlieu tliey use one 
of the modern flexible fane constructeil for deafness, which is 
bowed ftt pleasure with a string, and Llie nppcredgie of it placed 
between tlie teeth. We hear by the affection mediately of dif- 
ferent surrounding parts of the auditory apparatus. Primarily, 
we hear by menus of the action of the base of the stirrup on the 
oval window, and by means of vitirntion of the air in the druin- 
chamber acting on the oval window ; but if any one has ever 
been in bathing, as we have, during a severe thunder-slorra, lie 
knows from the intensity of the sound, if he has hapi>ened to 
plunge his head under water during a violent peal of thunder, 
that vibrations are communicated direitly to the car from every 
portion of the bony structure of the cranium, as well as through 
the passage of the outer ear, and, perhaps, despite the closed 
lips and teeth, through the Eustachian tulie. At any rate, the 
din is frightful, and of singular complexity of sound effect. 

In cerebral disease, impressions of hearing may be due to 
physical causes not proceeding from the outer world. The 
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effects are retil, not imnginftry ; but interior, not vxterior; arising 
from tlie distiirbaiiue of diBCiise. They lire sometimes, in tlie 
caae of the insane, not only, ns inclicAteil, c.iiisetl liy dlBeaso, 
but come in tnni to be a cause of its nggi-avnlion, from tlie fact 
of their being conaidei-eil by the eiitfei-ere ns oVycftive sounds, or 
Bounds originating in iLie outer world, and, besides lltnt, &r% mis- 
construed (la to signilicaiioe, and regarded ns pe r sec u ling voices. 
If tlje render should ever come across a French work by A. 
Brierro de Boismont, on hallucinations, he will find the topic of 
subjective noises, b(.-lieved to be objective ones, ehtliomtely set 
forth. When it is Icnown tlmt the acutely insane ai-e liable to 
tnmors of the ear, it ceases to ho surprising that they should l»e 
proue to misiutcrpri^tation of sounds. But, pntting tumors en> 
tirely out of question, when wo reneet that insanity is a disease 
of tlie matter of the brain, and thiit the brain is connected with 
tlie ear by means of the auditory nerve, it is easy to see tliat the 
cerebral disease may involve that nerve, and all reason for 
wonderment at the delusions of some of the insane fk-om a per- 
verted sense of hearing, physically coupled as tlie optic nerve 
is with the orgniiizntion of the brain proper, should cease. 

There are various disorders to which the oar is liable. The 
most common of these is simple earache, which Is caused hy 
inflammation of a pari or the whole of tlie meatus ftiulitoriuB,or 
imsaoge into the ear from the side of the head. Tlie reader will 
rememlier that there is another passage into the ear of which we 
spoke — the Eiiatachian tube. For the affection of enrncbe 
nothing is more effective than the applications ninde witli tlie | 
lotions represented by the two following reui|)os: — 

Tincture or opium (Iftuditium] S >trii>hius. 

OIlvB-oU, 3 " 

Heat tlie raliture, anil insert In the e*r a, eiunU pltt'e of raw i^ullOQ mulM- i 
pncd withil, 

Sulphate of atrripinc 4 p^m. 

Pure waMT, }j ounct'. 

With B cMiii-r« lioir iwDcll briuU liitiai: ul' car 1'rvquiruily « Kb mixture. 
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In a Himil&r mfttiner & 5- ton 10-per-ceiit. sulution of cocaine 
can be nd ministered to Ibe ear, nffonliug quick relief from pnin. 
Syringing it with simple- hot water is also sometimes attended 
with spee<iy relief from iwin. 

Affections more serious than eareehe should canse instnnt 
resort to a skillful auvist, as any one can for himself judge 
itdviaable, when it is mentioned that there may be uloemtioii and 
abscess of the ear, thickening and lievforation of its drum-mem- 
brane, producing jmrtial or entire deafness, and many mure 
ailments of the organ, some of which are very obscure, and un- 
discoverabte except by the skillful aurist, The Eustachian tube 
may be partially occluded (closed) from the presence of inflam- 
ination in the throat, and, as previously mentioned, this cojiiJition 
affects the hearing. 

The ear, we wisli strongly to impress upon the reader, is 
liable to affections tliat need the interjwsition of the aurist. 
This is sometimes the cnse even when the difficulty is not so 
serious as to suggest ini{Hiirment of the organ, as in the case of 
the formation of a hard mass of wax at the bottom of the outer 
pssBHge of the ear. Tlie wax of the ear is secreted for the 
benefit of the organ, but, especially in old age, it sometimes 
forma iu a hard mass which tlie sufferer might find it diflicult, or 
dangerous to the drum-membrane, to attempt to dislodge. It is 
best, therefore, in all cases beyond a simple earaclie, to go 
without delay to an experienced practitioner in diseases of the 
eor. Take time also by the forelock by obtaining projier 
medical advice in the case of children who, from being of a 
scrofulous constitutional taint, have running from the ears. 
This is sometimes produced by enlargement of the tonsils 
affecting the Eustachian tube, and ahonld be attended to. 

Delicate membranes such as those possessed by the ear 
cfinnot long withstand llic invasion of pus, or matter, as it is 
jrapularly called, that flows from ulcei'ations and abscesses. 
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Nothing lint the eye approaches the ear in delicacy of orgnniz 
tion, and it will not bear tampering with or neglect. Therefore, 
our first and last advice is to go to nn aiirist when 3-0U siispeol 
that you have any serious afTection of tlie ear. With the ' 
sentinel of pain as 3-our guardian, with the sense of hearing as 
your guide, you ought to be able to divest yourself of illusions. 
One last word only as to an aurist. Be sure yon find a good J 
one, for a quack would be worse than none. 

The practice of wearing pieces of cotton-wool in the ear ii 
not considered good. They sometinies prevent the egress ofj 
septic (poisonous) fluids that should be allowed free escape. In 
tL case of unusual sensitiveness of the ear to cold, one mightl 
properly adopt the plan for an occasion of nnnsual exposurt^l 
We ai-e, however, speaking to the point of the constant habit ofj 
thus protecting the ear. If it seems to require snch pruteutioqj 
haliitually, that is proof that it is not in a healthy condition^ 
and recourse should be had to the advide of an aurisl as to t hi 
proper treatment to adopt to render it less sensitive to cold. 

If your case is one of only moderate stopping np of the e 
with wax, not such a one as we have witnessed, where ihi 
hearing was sensibly disturbed and the un comfortableness greal 
from the presence of a mass of hnrdened wax, or if yon are awaj 
in some place remote from civilization, where it is not possibly 
to have access to a good aurist, yon would be warranlefl in 
fully syringing the ear witli sonp-suds and hot water, whid 
simple treatment sometimes lias the effect of softening : 
removing the was. Under these circumstances, olieying titl 
law of necessity, one is of course warranted in treating liimseU 
for any alTectiou. We therefore add to the previont directiftn 
otiierH which may be found useful under similar circnuistnnci 
Ton may, after syringing the car with soap-suds and hot wittm^ 
evL-ry day or two, twice daily have some glycerin drapped into J 
the ear, or you may dip a piece of raw cotton into the glyceri 
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and insert it in the ear. The following recipe is useful for the 
same purpose : — 

Bonz, • • * SOgralDB. 

Olive-oil, 1 ounce. 

Heat the mixture, and drop some of it into the ear once or twice a day. 

The two following recipes are merely for external treatment, 
to remove inflammation of the auricle, as it is called, — ^the 
external ear^ — and to heal cracks in it:— 

1. Carbonate of lead, }4 drachm. 

Oil of eucalyptus, S drops. 

Ointment of bensoated oxide of zinc, . . jounce. 

Rub well into the part night and morning. 

2. on of cade (tar), >^ drachm. 

Carbonate of Einc, H *^ 

Lard washed ft<ee of salt, i^ ounce. 

Apply to the surface of the ear. 

As the odor of tar is offensive to some persons, the following 

recipe is added for their especial benefit : — 

Beta-naphthol, 5 grains. 

Oil of chamomile, 5 drops. 

Acetate of lead, . 10 grains. 

Oxide of benzoated oxide of vine, . • . . ^ ounce. 

Apply to the surface of the ear twice a day. 
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I INTeiLBCrUAL ASPECTS. 



IF any one suppose tlint the iioee lias no legitimAte plnce here, 
it may l>c sultluiunt to remind him that one peculiarity of 
the nose is its disposition to poke itself in nhere it hns no 
business. But we maintnin stoutly thiit it lias a right to notice 
here, not only on account of its physical signiHcance as an 
attribute of beauty or of ugliness, but on account also of its 
mental and moral sigiiincnnce. 

A perfect nose is exceedingly rare. Aproi>os of this 
demonstrable fnct, tre proceed to illustrate it by an anecdote of 
an occurrence affording muuh amusement at the time to those 
who knew i»er8oiialiy or by hearsay of the dry humor and quaint 
ways of putting things occasionally indnlge<I in by the late Dr. 
Franklin Bache, formerly professor of chemistry in JelTerson 
College, and one of the two original writers of the " United 
States Dis|>eiisHtory." Meeting one day an artist of his nc- 
qnaintance, in whom he took an interest, he feelingly discoursed 
to him on his own ex{)erience as to how exceedingly rare is a 
bandfome nose, concluding by informing him that he liappened 
to liave at that moment a sorvnnl-girl who was thus nirely en- 
dowed<and inviting him in the interest of his studies to call and 
obtain a view of this very rare specimen of the organ. The 
Doctor had forgotten nil nbont the incident, for a long time had 
elapsed without the nppenmnce of the artist, when, one night 
after eleven o'clock, when the whole family had retired and tlie 
street was ns silent as the grave, a tremendous penl souude<l 
OD the ftont^oor bell, and the Doctor, putting his head out of 
the window, in anticipation of a summons to attend an urgent 
cose, was greeted by a voice from thedoor-steps, say ini;," Doctor, 
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1 have come to take a look at your Bervant^irl's nose." Doubb* 
less tbei'C was a moiirnrul sileace for a moment, Tor the Doctorl 
was alwftvs deliberate, but always courteoiia, even in his iiigbt*! 
clothes. Then liis voice replied through the stilly niglit, "11 
much regret that you will have to call at some more opportune J 
time, for my eerv ant-girl 'a nose in in bed." Then there was i 
soft closing of the window, doubtless a mild anathema, 
silence, broken only by the footfalls of the retreating artist, who- 
never re-appeared. 

The nose is associated tn some mysterious way with char- 
actpr, apart from intellectuality. So close an observer as 
Dickens makes, in " Little Dorrit," the execrable Blandois, alias 
Rignud, exhibit a peculiarly significant facial trait, of the nose 
coming down as the lip goes up, indicative of a secretive, 
treacherons, and sinister nature. It is always a bad sign of J 
the nature when the smile is the worst expression of the face.! 
Ceitain cants of tlie nose to the side, if they are ijot congenital 
malformations, or derived from accidents in parturition or in. 
after-life, are as clearly indicative of obliquity of moral vieiofli, 
as is the nasal organ itself evidently set crooked on the face. 

Rare, indeed, is it, if the exceptions are signal, as in ttu 
cases of Socrates, that intellect is coupled with a turned-upj 
nose and spreading nostrils. Even the pretty wez retroueM 
(snub) of the French never etanrls for anything but a certain 
pertness and espieglerie of disposition, very remote ftom ttu 
order of mental endowment of womankind graced with Tivaciotiflil 
wit, free from malice and the kittenish calibre of their lCMl.i^ 
favored sisters, 

Rare, indeed, is it to find a pugilist who ha? any other type 
of nose than one of a class as well defined with reference to its 
associations as is the bull-dog's with reference to ito breed. 
Noses of a very different sort indicate fighters of a very different 
t^om the pugilistic stamp. Just as it was remarked, in conneo- , 



tion witb Uw tarn mt SacnUa, tku it » iw* to fad Ugk is- 
telleettal qnalltin BBBtoitrf vitb » Immh), ■ptvracd iKwe. so 
equally it knld* trva of the eaajaBctioM of bigli Bonl qskiitie* 
with sack m fiit«W. CipmbU* vss, th crefai *. as exc«ptioa to 
both rule*, that tk« bifc, «eiMev«iopBd bom t> tixiicative of 
int«U«ct ukd raiooMML iBlclkftfl Men sre gcnenlly ctwr- 
BL-t«riz«(l b; TTTT larye Boan, md cspeciaUjr i* Uus ntanirest in 
th« CMC of gwal ittUiwin, genmi»,*nd coaqaetow. Ofcoarae 
we must make kIIowbimc far etbaie difictcneee,t^ diffierenccs hy 
wliieli nee* are ehaiacterixed, aad aot dcnand as large a nose 
of AtUla, tbe Hon, as of torn* naqacror of anotber race. 

But wbollr a|>art tnn tb« qoalitj of mind tltat makes 

conqoeron. gmt geaerala, or statcnaeB, it will be found that 

men of marked disthiction of mind in all wnlks of life are 

Lsluiracteriz«d ly lai^E*'' '^ more HistinctiTcl; accentuated 

I tban are poaaeaaed br men of average ability, and of 
Mxiree tlie saine tiling kolds good of women. Doubtleea 
Kicbel Aogelo'u dom was a ver>* good specimen of tbe artist 
^pe of no«e, wben It was id early life broken by tUe wallet of 
a fellow^tiident of scnlptnre. 

The chamctenstics of distinguished generals as to tbe form 
and aise of the noae is pretty generalli' recognized, eveu liefore 
the powers of oliAerration have had much scope fur exercise, or 
mndi informntion has been derive<i from rending, as we can 
, judge from an nnecdote of General Meade, told of him liy some 
lasnwtefl at the Military Academy at West Point. It 
Bems llial tbe widets of his class were fond of joking him about 
his Isi^e Dose, uiiil that he, who had a great fund of quiet humor, 
used to reply to their Are of witticisms by tapping hie nose on 
! side and snying, "Great soldier, great aoklierl" Much 
s has renoLed us through life, going to show that there 
■ a very general appreciation of the fact of this trait of a largo 

I genei-aily meaning intellectual superiority, and certain 
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J'orma of it a military Iwnt of superiority, and also tliat tliera I 
is a very geiieiiil appreciation of tlie fact tbnt the opposiMl 
extreme, the email, snub variety of nose, is imticative of meutnLa 
inferioi-ity, often conjoinetl with comie dispoRitioii and atimeu^J 
tary and bibulous propeuBities. But all tLe existing intermediate I 
rarieties of nose, as indicative of uiiud and tem|>emment, are J 
very far, indeed, from beiUfr let'ogniied in their full signincai 
nnd most pereon§ who would claim prnfound insiglit into a I 
person by looking into tlie eye would never think for a moment; | 
of consulting the nose as any index to mind and charactur, nutt I 
<, et the nose is tliere much more lielplessly than tlie eye to testifjr I 
as to the worth or worthlessness of its posaesaor. 

The nuse is sometimes the seat of the most violent iaflam-l 
nititious. Inebriety sometimes leaves its mark ihei-e in tUe man-l 
nor iu which Bardolpli was atHictcd, The disease of rosacea, in I 
the form of rhinopliyma, whit-ii was what Bardolph had, has I 
other sources besides those of excessive driukin^, that are not I 
popularly known, and hence one innocently a sufrert-r is sincerely I 
to lie pitied ns having to bear not only the disease, but the most | 
unjust conclusions regarding its cause. 

Ln|)us, i>[>pularly termed cancer, but not regarded by phy- I 
sicians an true cancer, sometimes attacks and nipidly deatroya 
the nose, bt^ing, in reBjiect of its capacity to destroy the tissueSf I 
like cancer, thus leading naturally to the papular designatiou of I 
it. Sometimes from a small centre of irritation, as, for instRnce, I 
a broken and unkinilly-henled mole, which has been subjected tO' 1 
fierce alternations of heat and cold {tlie causes are nnnicroii»l 
that are capable of setting up intlanimation in such a place),] 
there arises a morbid affection known as epithelioma. Thes« I 
cases seem extremely trifling at first, hardly worthy of notice, j 
but, like the spark that is capable of causing the great conllag nu' J 
tion, they do not hear letting alone. The electric needle at'l 
once extirpates such growths iit their incipient stages. We l 
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! known of lUe cast- oT encli »n escretscence that bnd been 
ively ti-ealeil by [terruintion with re«1-liot needles, wlieti it 
grew ngain, imd then by excision wiiL curved scissors, wliicli 
cut it out nearly to the bone, when it grew again ; but we have 
never known of a case in which tlie electric needle has l>een 
used for extirpating one when it lias returned. 

There is nothing to be said here as to the tdilct of the 
nose, save that it should be performed in privnte with the haud- 
kereUief, as that of the other exterior organs of lUe body may 
be with the wash-rag, Wc are sorry to say that in our pidtlic 
conveyances sanitary rides are not sufficiently adopted and en- 
forced by the coiii|>anics. Piuking llie nose is outrageously fre- 
quent. Only smoking is prohiliited, and tiie rule against it en- 
• fort^cd. But spitting is far worse, beLnuee some spit holds the 
germa of the bacillus of consumption, which may, in the form 
of dust, eventually fiiul its way Into a favorable soil in lungs 
predisposed to consumption, and this practice is not forbidden 
by the companies, nlthongh it is most prevAlent in the cars 
imong some clussea of men, and although it is well known that 
consumption is contagions. The coin]>Anies should also prohibit 
the nnsaniLiry practices of cleaning the nails nnd picking the 
teeth in public conveyances, where they are to be constantly seen. 
These practices are doubly coarse, for refinement is nothing if 
not considerate of others, and nothing if not self-respectful 
enough to keep for privacy the offices of cleansing the person.* 
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TIIE subject of food, viewed Bcieuti Scully, is too deep to be 
entered iipon in a. vrork of lliis kind, as the reader may 
judge wLeii iiiforincd tlint great iniiBtei'9 of dietetics have 
ditfet'ed even as to the classification of food, and, tljeiefore, of 
course, as to many details regarding it. Diinglison's siiinmary 
of the simplest clossitScation will receive the most general accept- 
ance. He says that in nitrogeuized food is iuchidod the fibrinous, 
aJbainmous, caeeinoas, and gelatinous elements; and that ia 
non-nitrogenous food is itictiided the amylaceous, saccharine, 
and oleaginous elements. Lastly, tlien, come the inorganic 
elements of ffKid He remarks, further, that the second category 
might be rnitber siniplilied, for amylaceous food is convertible 
into sugar during digestion, and from either ole.iginous matter 
may be formed. 

What n-e have more particularly to consider is, not the 
Bcientiflc aspect of food as related to the liumun body, but the 
ordinary practices as to eating that lie before us in our daily 
walks in life. Even within this sphere the subject is so vast 
that it can be at best but skimmed over here. Since the primi- 
tive apple, through which man fell from grace, the tillers of the 
soil have made the earth to yield of its goodly fruils, and river, 
ocean, and air have been laid under contribution for the suste- 
nance of the body and the gratification of the palate of mankind. 

In the course of this process, ceitain conntries have devel- 
oped particular dishes, and their inhabitants have imbibed 
particular tastes. Hence, liome-staying people have come to 
regard their tastes as the natural and true standard, and often 
deolina even to make trial of new dishes, whether from their own 
M (369) 
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or other lands. But all tastes, including that in eating, depend 
upon education. What one 'is brought up to in childhood to eat, 
he generally eats with greater relish than he eats anything else. 
The ability, however,"to acquire new tastes lasts through life, and 
one of the chief differences between cultivated and uncultivated 
people is, that the former, as compared with the latter, prolong 
through life to some degree childhood's capacity for acquisition 
of all sorts, including what relates to the delectation of the 
palate. 

This difference among mankind is enormous. Nothing more 
clearly marks the provincial, the untraveled man, than the perfect 
self-satisfaction with which he holds that everything that enters 
into his habits, including the food he eats, i^epreseuts the sole 
proper, preordained wa3^s of the best-constituted man. Nothing 
can swerve him from the fixed idea that he possesses the true 
standard of food. He likes it, and therefore it is the best pos- 
sible food, and no addition to or subtraction from it could be 
made without marring his bill of fare. Content with the wretched 
cooking to which he is often habituated, he will marvel at the 
discomfiture of some experienced traveler in face of the viands 
which he relishes as the best on earth. 

Just the very reverse is the man of education, especially if 
he has been a traveler, and has seen many countries and many 
different ways. He believes, with Brillat Savarin, that he who 
discovers a new dish contributes more to the happiness of man- 
kind than he who discovers a new star. He philosophically 
perceives that what has been to him previously unknown is 
equivalent, so far as he is concerned, to having been just discov- 
ered, and he sets himself to acquire new tastes in dishes, and 
does acquire them, if not with the facility of youth, at least 
with an advantage which not even youth possesses— a dis- 
criminative palate, that renders every new enterprise an acqui- 
sition likely to be successful in true directions. That there are 
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fftlee directions is undenialile, for some food hns been derived. 
not from choice, but from necessity. 

In iS36 tiie tomato was jui^t beginning to nppenr in this 
country fte nn Article of Tood, excepting with tlie poiiiilations 
Broiiiid New Orlesns. Millions of people here liad never heard 
of it, tboiiB.inds hnd not more tbiin seen it, or had mpre than 
tAken & tVigitive taste of it a» grown for curiosity in a gnnlen, 
and tlien known as a ]ove-«jntl<>. Very few tables in llie United 
States esc-vpt those of the Creoles of New Orleans and ricinity, 
or else [leople in the North, of French or Spanish extraction, 
ever had the loDiato Herviul on table in any form. It took 3'eara 
and years for general nc()uiremeiit of taste for it, not because 
every one was trying to like it and could not, but because the 
minority of people assnnied that they could ii«ver learn to 
like it, and would not try. We have l>een in a remote Bettlemeat 
where we were obliged to send some hundreds of miles for celery 
to tunke satnd, ami heard it described by the yonng lady of tlie 
house fts tasting like raw rhiibnrlj-tops.and not for worlds would 
she touch the salad into which it was made, beciuse of the pres- 
ence in it of sweet'oil, nltliougli fat pork was the habitual food 
of the region. 

This same indisposition to acquire new tastes pervades all 
the atfaire of life with such people. We knew one such, where 
the person wept the first time that she was obliged to sleep on ft 
hair-ranttress instead of the accustomed feather-bed, and yet 
flome months afterward she came very near weeping again 
because she had to sleep on a feather-bed instead of the 
hair-mattress, which in the meantime she liml lieon using upon 
compulsion. 

Many instances we could adduce in support of the point to 
which we are speaking. The point is that, with very many 
people, variety is not the spice of life. It takes a certain amount 
of general education, thought, and experience, and a certain 
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cuiiscquent ductility of itiintl, to malte viii'iely seem the 8i>ice of I 
life. Old age bvinga to the mnjority of people dislike for variety I 
of (ill Boi'ts. Tliey do not wish to learn more, to do differetitly | 
in any respect from what tijey happen latterly to have fsllea ] 
into the wiiy of iluing. They sonHjtimes desire never to go 1*6. | 
yond the limits of their city, town, or village; then nevt-r to go 1 
beyond the enclosure of the dwelling; Jind, with a final degenera- I 
tion, they sometimes bring up, while still in the enjoym 
good health, by ft-eqiientiiig only one room, and being pprfectly j 
BRtisfled in only one clinir. As these same trait§ are obaervablel 
in lesser degree even in youth, it follows, manifestly, thnt souiA J 
persons are born old. 

On the other hand, with well-adjusted menUtl and bodily I 
meuhanism, conpled with education, variety at all ugcs neverfl 
ceases to be the spice of life; and, so fur as fuud is concerned, I 
variety may, in a certain sense, be said directly to represent Ufa, J 
The more various the diet, the better is the health and the enjoy-' 
ment of existence. When we find nations so situated as to lie I 
obliged to subsist chiefly on one tirticle of fond, we lind the J 
system Imble to specillc disorders. Only recently, Dr. Takskitj 
of Japan, has accomplished a good work there in anieliomtin^ 
the condition of the sailors of the Jnimiieae irnvy, through his« 
recommendation to the government to substitute bread, wbentij 
and Iteana for a part of the daily ration of rice. Although rical 
is good food, yet by itself it is unequiLl to nourishing the system! 
properly, und, in consequence of eating it as their almost oxclll*| 
sive diet, the Japanese sailors had been dreadfully afflicted * 
the disease known as berilierl. 

It is not diflicult for the Japanese to adopt new practices J 
however nnnceuslomed they may be. We remember once con- 
versing with an educated Japanese, and his saying, " Ye«, ' 
want to adopt everything." He was too intelligent a man uol 
to have known that, in adopting everything indiscriminately,! 
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tbey codM not fail to make some egregious mistakes. Hia 
thougUt, fully expressed, would Lave been : — We recognize 
European civilization as bo sii|ierior to ours tliat, eager as we 
are to adopt it, we have no time at present to besitate about its 
detftils. Tliia wonderful aptitude of tbe Japanese for eacaping: 
tteyond the centres of ilioiiglit about which tbey Lave previously 
revolved for centuries accounts for inueb that ia astoniehing in 
their accompli shment upon tbe basis of good intellectual powers, 
— for such a thing, for instance, as a Japancee taking, in one of 
oar first schools, the prize for English composition. 

How different and far inferior in this respect, of wishing to 
ac(|uire all that is desirable beyond tbe nnUil boriKon, are the 
ways of some of tbe peoples of Europe wbo cousiiier themselves 
far superior to the Japanese I It is n well-known fact, among men 
wbo have studied dietetics, tbnt the consumption of indian-nieal 
among tbe laiwring classes of Euro|ie would, on account of lt» 
cheapness, much ameliorate tbeir condition, Yet, for fifty yearn 
and more, progress in the direction of inducing tbeui to adopt It 
has been entirely disproportionate to tlie zcaiouN elfortH of |)lii- 
lantbropists to introduce the meal in Kuropo as an arlii.le of 
general food. 

Sujardin-Beaumetz, a dintinguiiibed autlioriLy on dietetics, 
remarks, in one of bis recent lectures on the siilijoct ^— 

111 llircmiitry living 



liiiW or rnir ■liyJub'irv 

>D«Ututi* h»rilly Miy c 

u) toritrt ttial tlil* kind i>f filet la ImpiMrd on 
anil nilirry of IMr •lliiattmi, ■nil I'nrlitliil)', 
{joUbiKii would bn Tnry kIwI bi k>1 ni«at If 



Wc Me itlll. In Preare, mull 
on ■ dftUy fan- Id which meat a 
wrlUn as Klofirordt [a vugHtarii 
UiB Isbuiing cl«B«» by tie poveri; 
Uie Iriabmui, who llva maliil)' oti 
be could get It. 

This ia an excellent caae with which to tllu«trat<i teiulenclaii 
that have grown, not out of haiiitM, Init of di-prlvalloll of what In 
known, liked, and impossible of fretpiant attnlnmcnt. Tho ri'a^on 
for tbe craving of some r>f tiieHi> p(to|ili> for .-..rtiilii allnnmt»,iind 
their inonlinute iitdulgente In llii'in wh'u obli.tiu-d, I," »vhl<h 
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aliments they have not been accustomed as an habitual diet, is 
to be explained by the fact that they have in their own country 
lived on the confines of such things as possessed by their more 
fortunate neighbors. The poor Irishman and Irishwoman who 
come to this countrj' as emigrants have eaten meat and drunk 
tea, but not habitually, because they could not afford to buy 
them. They reach here a country, entirely unlike that described 
by Dujardin-Beaumetz, of apparently inexhaustible supplies. 
They now eat too much meat. Three times a day they demand 
it, and would take it a fourth quite willingly, and the wife has 
the teapot forever on the hob. These same people, however, 
acquire few new tastes in food, and eatables that are new to 
them generally remain unknown to the end. Not until the suc- 
ceeding generation of the stock does it become americanized. 

The traveled foreigner of every nation is in this respect 
almost a different human being. In every civilized country to 
which he goes, he tastes new dishes, seeks to make himself 
acquainted with their merits ; even against difSculties, sets out 
to learn that they are insuperable for him before be desists. 
What pleasure have we not seen depicted in the faces of such 
foreigners in the face of a steaming tureen of teiTapin or a dish 
of canvas-back ducks 1 Trifles truly make up the sum of life, 
and notably the sum of pleasure. Such persons live many 
pleasant lives in the capacity for the enjoyment of variety of all 
sorts. One of the trifles that go to make up the sum of life 
is the alimentary process, upon which the highest well-being 
and life itself depend, leading Cicero to say that a wise man has 
a wise palate. 

Within our own land we witness egragioualy the short- 
sightedness upon which we have been descanting. Few are the 
farm-houses wliere the savory pot-herb lends its flavor to the meat. 
In not one in fifly thousand is the delicacy of the mushroom 
known. In many they cannot tell the differenoe between* muai^ 
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roomniid a toad-stool, and yot even little children lesirn to distin- 
guish l)ctneen them, and gatlit^r the niusliroom for the table in 
plncea where it is appreciated. WitUiti twenty-live yenrs we have 
found parts ol' the country where fiirmers throw away the sweet- 
bread aa refuse, not long before that the geueml practice of the 
couuliy. We have witnessed three Bta<!es, the throwing away 
of th« sweet-bread, the giving of it nwny to customers for other . 
things, and lastly the sale of it at quite a high price. Soup is 
the rarest possible thing in an American farm-house; indeed, we 
have met one whei-e the people had never heard of such a thing 
as soup. Yet iu France, which bears the palm of cooking ft-om 
all the worhl, the pol-an-feu is a mere incident of cooking, so 
much is it a ni.-itter of course. Into it all the sapid, savory bits 
go, that would not be useful for any other purpose, and, with or 
without a little added stock, a delicious aud nutritious soup is 
made with the addition of a little seasoning. The pot-au-/eu 
(pot standing on the fire) is a labor-saving institution, and an 
economical institution, and an anti-dyspeptic institution, for 
he best begins dinner who liegins with soup. " Something sub- 
BtantifU" is the cry with men who do not undcrsUind the art 
of eating, ignorant that the best way to prepare the stomach to 
deal with something sidistantial is to set it gently to working 
with something comparntively light. We have seeu a man in a 
restaurant, on a reeking August moruing, eating a sirloin steak 
nil to himself, when sensible people around him were preparing 
for something a little more solid by eating the daintiest iced 
musk-melons. 

Considering the bountifiilness of this land in all that can 
contribute to the tiLble, the general cooking seems all the mure 
execrnble. Praise of plain cooking is cool self-ascription of a 
a virtue that has no existence, and an as|)ersion of an art by one 
wlio docs not pretend to be a votary of it. There is no true 
plain cooking but among cannibals, where all condiments are 



neglected. The plnin cooking of civilization is only nn imita- 1 
tion of tUia. It is the negutioii of all that the nrl of cooking! 
Bumiiiitrizes in the well-being and pleasure of mail. The vaiiDt-'t 
ing of plain t-ooking ia an inheritance from the Englishronn of 1 
Hogarth's times, when tlie Frentih were represented by the Eng- j 
lisli as living almost exclusively on frogs, and only Kngliahtnen J 
as properly fed with the good roast lieef of old England. Henoej 
also, was derived unch a term as " kickshaws," from the Frencl^ 
*' giiptque-choee," aa expressive of contempt for French dainlie 
But if the reader will look closely into the matter, he ^ 
find th.it the cookery of England at that time down to the very\ 
present was, and is, with the exception of a few national dishes,] 
_Fronch cookery, even hy French cooks, with all who couhl or| 
can alford to keep them. The English cooking of the coin- 
monalty, the typical conking of England, is now what it alwnyflj 
was, crude in the extreme, and remains of this, still abiding n 
ns, arc of the cannibalistic order described, and euphemisticall^fl 
denominated in this conntry, plain cooking. 

Out upon such trunsparcnt hnmbug! If a man or wom&l 
cannot even broil a steak decently, they tell you that they do 
not pretend to he more than plain cooks. A plain cook of 
either sex is a pt^rson who brings fire and meat and vegetables _ 
together and lets them fight it out among themselves for ■ 
dinner. Unfortunately, the fight docs not end there, the next 
bont being in the stomach of the imfortunate pai-takerof tbtil 
repast, and the next, perhaijg, with the doctor as bottle-holder. 

De|)end upon it that cooking is an art, and that plain ooofe 
ing is the absence of all art, De|»nd upon it that cooking is a 
chemical art ; nut that one must study pharmacy to achiove B1104 
cess in it, although we have known a cook inadvertently to pro 
ducc an appreciable amount of soap in a dish by including in il 
the chemical constituents. The ex)ierience of millions of genenl 
ations of stomachs, in conference with minds that have \ 
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! Ijoilie 



wliicti tliey Iwlouged, 



i resulted in 

a clinical knowleilgc of cookery, in its relation to the Btonincli, 
that is not to be ignored. Thus at lenst a portion of tlie world 
hlis hud tniusmittt^d to it from preceding generations vnliiable 
knowledge of wliat it is prolitable to eat, mid, rising to B!stlietic 
heights, what is in various degrees most ngieenble to the pnlate. 

The palate is not an infallible criterion of what is best (itte<l 
for digestion, but it is, nevei'tUeless, to the experienced ndiilt, a • 
criterion of altnoflt unerring jiidjrment. The child la without ex[)e- 
rience with the |ui]ate as with everything else. Through n subtle 
bond of union of sentiment, so to speak, between tlie pnlate and 
stomach, the law, to which ttiere la scarcely an esception, is that 
what is Rgreetible to the pnlate ia digestible by the stomach.. 
Of course, if the article of food is so very agreeable to the per- 
son as to induce surfeit, that fact does not militute against the 
statement made licrc. The case is merelj' one of want of judg- 
ment, and hence we And children more* liable than grown persons 
to a surfeit. In some persons of educated taste, the discern- 
ment of the palate is bo marked a characteristic of their organ- 
ization, that they can place implicit faith in its decisions as to 
thedigestibility of a particular food. There is aclass of persons, 
we are aware, who, knowing full well that a certain article of 
food is indigestible to them, deliberately pretend that tliey do. 
not know tlie fact, and ent of it. We are not speaking of sueh 
persons, but of a more sensible order of beings. 

It should l>e considered tliat, with the stomach, as with all 
things else in mankind, habit must be reckoneil with. The 
|>alate sometimes revolts at an nnaccustomed food and tlie 
stomach resents its presence, to which food they afterward be- 
come reconeiled and crave. When eitlier palate or stomach is 
averse to the taking of such food, it is best to intermit trial of 
the same food for a brief time, and then make another essay to 
Nothing can be more distasteful to every human being 
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than tobacco is when it is first tasted, and yet it is by just such 
a procedure that many a boy glides insensibly into being a 
chewer of the weed. If, after the cessation of trial to acquire a 
new taste, the article in question is approached the next time 
with less repugnance, it is certain that the taste for it is being ac- 
* quired through habit. And the strangest thing of all in con- 
nection with these secondary tastes is, that the more difiScult one 
, is of acquirement the stronger the liking becomes, exceeding in 
strength even the primarj' tastes. 

What we wish chiefly to impress upon the reader is that 
man is constituted so as to be nearly omnivorous, that when he 
finds among his own people, or among other peoples equally 
civilized, tastes to which thej*^ have not been driven by necessity, 
he has probably at the same time found dishes which, with a 
little practice, would be agreeable to his palate ; and that when 
he becomes so reconciled to what was new to him, he may find 
among them some which have added largely to his pleasures of 
the table. He has added not only to his resources in health, but 
to those in sickness, for nothing is more difficult to resuscitate 
than a patient who has a small range of tastes, or is otherwise 
squeamish about his eating. 

If you have children to educate, do not encourage tl^em in 
^likes and dislikes as to well-prepared food of all sorts. We do 
not mean that the}' should be forced to take what they dislike ; 
that would frustrate the end in view ; but that they should be en- 
couraged in every way to partake of a variety of food, and to 
acquire new tastes. How pitiable it is to see, as we often wit- 
ness, meagre, poorly-nourished children in houses of abundance, 
always selecting nothing but the white meat of chicken, never 
venturing even to taste the dark, and in other directions culti- 
vating, with the weak connivance of their parents, similar habits 
of eating I Such as these, when grown to manhood or woman- 
hood, are ill-fitted to meet the vicissitudes of life. 
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We are perfectlj' well aware tliat idiosynunisius are 80 great 
tliiit thure arc iwinona so eonatitukd a» to be unnUe to acquire 
nii\ insLe beyoiiil lho»e wLich they liail in the cnrliest cUildliood. 
But tliese flo not represent the average of nmnkind; iiiilucd, 
tliejare abnormal, and are verj- limited in iiunibei§. The average 
cliild can, witb Judicious mauiigement, of aii|rgestion, pei'siia- 
Biiin, instruction, and even of payment Jn some forni, be induced 
to try any new dish again and again, uiltil the liking for it ia 
insensibly acquired. 

The old ascetic notion of the unwartliineas of the body be- 
ing ao great as compared with tlie inind, timt men can afford to 
despise and neglect it, baa long since vanished. We know now, 
ami to some degree proclaim and act upon the belief, held by 
some of the niicients, thai a sound mind cannot exist save in a 
sound body. Our theories are good enough ; it is our practice that 
fUile. While a portion of the world is given to guzzling and 
aftirituoua bibbing, another portion laclcs due suslentntion from 
good, well-preiuiretl, whok'some food. It is well known that much 
of the drinking among the lowest classes in populous cities adses 
fVom insufHcient nonrishment impniring the tone of the nervous 
Bystemi. ]Int, again, there is another portion of tlie world which 
lives, iu the midst of abundance, within the boutids of modera- 
tion, well fed aud well housed and adequately nourished. 

To approximate as nearly as possible to the condition of 
these last should be the aim of those less highly favored by the 
goods of fortune,^ — those thousands of the overworked and im- 
dcrfed. But, unfortunately, there is among this class the least 
knowledge of how to make small means go in eating farthest 
toward health aud pleasure. However, within a few years, there 
has been some advance in this direction, through the introduc- 
tion of cookiug-acliools, and the publication of cheap cookery 
hooks and of newspaper articles on general und^iiecial dietetic 
subjects. 
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Our cookery in this country bas lieen ileHved from vast 
foreign fields. The poorest of it came fVoin England. If )-on 
wish to realize hy a specimeh tUe difference between oookttry 
and no cookery, oomjmre French-prepared kidneys with Eitglisli- 
pi'cpnred kidneyn, tiie one delicately prepared and minced, 
seasoned, miute nnd sent to the table in a clmliiig disli ; tlie 
otliLT, the wliole uusiglitly, corrugated kidney hroilod, witboiit 
a p:irtiele of discoverable seasoning, and t^ent to tlie table to be 
rawed. Cookery in tliis ooiintrv, at its worst in New Englaiul, 
and roinniniug iinim|)roved except in the oasia of Boston, hns 
been lai^ely determined by tbe advpnt of great numlwra of 
French, Italian, and otlier cooka in New York, Pliiladetpbia, nnd 
others of onr Inrge cities. Through the Frencli and Spanisii popu- 
lation of New Orleans and vicinitj' a great deal of good cooking 
wnfl transfused through the Sunth and spread beyond, Otlitrr 
centres of skillfnlness in the art had their inflneni^e in dissetni- 
naling good methods, — Richmond; Charleston, S. C; iialtimor«; 
Phiiadelphin, once the favorite resort of foreigners; St. Lonis, 
and, in later tiines, Chicago and Sun Prnnciscn, piarc* that iiad 
sprung np in days long after some of the first-named cities bad 
become famed for the production iif certain dislies. From nil 
the large cities knowledge of cookery now iitdiates to a certidn 
extent over the country, esi^ecially to tlic West, to which so 
many people fi-om the crowded centres of population ai-e con- 
stantly departing to make them their homes. But, after nil, 
when wo consider the immimRity of this country, and the pmfw- 
siun of esculents with which it ia hlesi^ed, iit which foreigners 
of the ani]ilest exiwriuuce marvel, It must be conceded that tli« 
art of cooking is, as comjuued with the possibilities growing i 
out of a population of over sixty miliiuna of (leople, quilo in ' 
its infancy. 

It is said that if you be virtuous yon will be happy. We 
prefer to parody the sciiliment by saying that if ygu will alju 
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plnin cooking nnd leani the art of cookery, yon will be virtuous, 
for there is no auoli imp hb one iwrn of dyepepBift, bom of pUin 
cooking, gmiidcbild of Salim himself, who eenda tho cooking, 
not the cooks, for his own evil purposes. 

The pleasures of tlie table mean tiie pleasure of conversa- 
tion aB well as that of eutiug. Sileiiee at the dinner, when not 
taken alone, mean a feeding, nut dining. It has been said that 
only man dines, that the brntes feed. We fear that msin flatters 
himself too nutcii by so sweeping an assertion. The best test 
of refinement at table is that of whether the meeting seems to 
be for the purpose of eating or for that of social intercourse. 
If the eating stems to bo but incidental to tlie intercourse, the 
test is completely stood. 

The plca&ures of the table contribute directly and indirectly 
to beauty, — ilirectly, by the consumption of appetising food, 
and indirectly, by surroundings timt promote easy digestion. 
To suppose that it matters not what one eats, so tliat the ap- 
petite is satisfied, shows want of common observation. The 
kind of food eaten largely affects the organization of every 
animal, inclnding man. The habitual use of certain coarse foods 
becomes at once apparent through their effect on the skin. The 
lower animals tliat are eaten evidence in their appearance the 
influence of different kinds of food, and that influence, even to 
the difl'erent flavor of the flesh which difierent kinds of food 
im)>ni't. 

It would be a mistake for any one to suppose, from what we 
have said in recoramendnlion of variety in food, tliat it is to be 
construed as advocating great variety at any one meal. On the 
contrary, except on certain occasions, as at dinner-parties, where 
one may remain seated for hours, great variety is not desiruble. 
For every-day life the most delectable variety is the variety of 
well-regulated sequence, Were we able to have on our table 
daily all the various products the market adonis, it would be a 
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mistake to have them. Viands that are constantly seen and 
tasted pall upon the taste. A little air of strangeness makes us 
return to things with renewed avidity. Hotels are under a 
certain compulsion to furnish everything in the market simul- 
taneously, because they entertain so many guests of different 
tastes. But one of the consequences of attempting to prepare 
so many dishes is that all of them are not well prepared. So, 
for the management of the private table there is a double reason 
for not having a great variety' at any one meal, that the dishes 
which do appear, being limited in number, can all be made 
choice, and because the absent friends will soon bring with them 
renewed zest at their appearance. 

The fact is that variety coming in the guise of a surprise is 
an immense fillip to the pleasure of eating and the ease of diges- 
tion. It ma}^ be that the new dish is nothing but an old ac- 
quaintance from which we parted not long since, but it is none 
the less welcome if it has come opportunely and does not stay 
too long. This introduces a phase of the table in which we 
have the profoundest sympathy with women. The mistress of 
the house generally knows exactly what is coming. No pleasant 
surprises in this regard are in store for her. The master of the 
house, on the contrary, is always being favored with them. This 
is one of the reasons why the majority of women so thoroughly 
enjoy any little treat in the way of eating in which they have 
had nothing whatever to do with the preparation. Not being 
able to see a way for them out of their difficulty, we can but 
extend to them our heartfelt sympathy, congratulate ourselves 
upon our more favored estate, and avail ourselves of every op- 
portunity to make amends to them by affording them the pleasure 
which, like ourselves, they so heartily enjoy. 
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IN IT8 KELATtON TO HEALTH. 

OTTR province \a not to M|>enk more tlian incideiitiilly, am we 
have alrvaily avuUihI oureclveft at the cijjjmriiitiity of 
doing, of dotiiing I'rom tlie i>oitiL oTview of dresn. It is aimplf 
to speak of clolliing as n proi«utive, livnltbful, and affrcenble 
covering of the body. 

To «DabIe us to exercise, in tlie partlculfirs nientinnMl, ftonnd 
Judgment witli reference to the clioicv of <;loililng for ditferent 
pnrposes, we should know cerlitin fiiiulnniftital fhctn regitniini; 
the behavior of the onltnnrj' Biilwljincen that, an flhrc", art* eon- 
verted into clothing. This knowleilge, coupled wltJi nppriiuiO' 
tiun of the fac-t that clothes do not, of theimtelvcH, nmkv wurnith 
or coolness, but are serviceable in cold weather to rcUiln tlie hent 
that the body generates, and in hot weather to excliido tht) 
greater exterior oA conii>ared with the Interior tcmiwratiirv, la 
sufficient, with one adilition, to enable any ono to iimli>n>taiii1 
the philosophy of clothing. That ailditlon ia, that it atioidd ba 
remembered that at all timea the body tranaplrua, or RJrea off 
rooistnre tlirongh iia poren, and that thla clrcumatafiii*' cannot 
be ignoreil in the aelecliou of tlie material out of whieh tlt« 
clothing is made. 

As it ia the heat of tfie brtdy which !■ to Iw prnwtmMl.if wa 
wish to be warm, or the rxet-m'tre oiil«lde heat Hrhleh la to \» 
excluded, if we winb to Iw cool, tlie lu-at rnlirio fur liotit piirji/iaiit 
must be that which la ni*(te of wttno «iilMlatii-«> tliiil la n>latlvaly 
Don.condocting to bMt. AiMUIotiNlly, alltioiiuli w« wlati Ut 
retain or to exclude beat, the uwab of fh« Ribrlo liiiial alway* Iw 
adapted to allowlBg to pm»» Ibritiitfli IL ill* avKpornlloii i>r tlia 
moistiiK from tbeakin. B«H«v,ftaull of l«allt«r,*iKi)i a*liiilKliU 
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useil to weitr under their nrmor, must Imve been uiiliealtliy. lb J 
was good as a nun-cunductor of heat, and bad a certaio degree j 
of porosity, but not stiWcicnt to ninlce desiinblc clothing for the l 
whole person. 

Lliiou ia not a good fabric for underwear, even in a hot cU* i 
iHRte, becniise linen is a good conductor of beat, presenting oon- 1 
ditioiis just the opposite of those that are best suited for the J 
purposes of clothing, — those n'lii(.'li are secured by materiala J 
that are bad condtictors. Linen, besides, readily absorbs the I 
moisture of the body, which circumstance still further promotes J 
the loss of bodily heat in a cold climate, or, in a warm ciimatef ^ 
facilitates the passage inwanl of the exci>nsive outside beat, j 
This objectionableness of linen for underclothing, inlierenl in the J 
physical constitution of llie siibsttince itself, we can obviate^J 
when desirable, liy wearing & garment under the linen composed | 
of a material that is a bad conductor; but then, it will be ob-J 
served, the linen has ceased to be an undergarmeut. WittlJ 
nothing but a single thicliness of linen next the skin, a auddenJ 
drop of the outside temperature will cause a chill to strike to tbel 
very marrow. This ia because the heat of the body poasea I 
readily through the slight opposition of the fabric, so good ia it | 
as a conductor of heat. We once tried to wear linen shirts i 
very hot weather, bnt found them, in alternations of tempera- I 
ture, far from agreeRi>le. 

On the contrarj', nothing is more delightful for hot weather J 
than are linen sheets. Here, tlie quality of linen in being aJ 
good conductor of heat serves well the I leat-op pressed sleeper J 
conducting, as it does, the heat so rapidly from the snrfaoeT 
of the body as to make radiation hack to it inappreciable. Be- J 
sides, the fibre of linen is round and smooth, rendering fabrics I 
made of it singnhirly agreeable to the touch when coolness I 
is desirable. An analogous tliough opposite gnttification to I 
that afforded tVom touching or seeing good blankets in the \ 
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r and feeling linen sheets 



T»intcr-ti 

ill tlie Slimmer 

Tuking it for nil in ntt, wool is tlie liest faliric for venr next 

the skill. But tiiia cannot be said witliont the qimliBcation that 

miieh depends upon the qnulity of the wool. We have a lively 

recollection of a torrilily tiold walk that we once took, with snow 

I oil ttie ground, through the open comiti'y, when, coming ton wny- 

' side store, it oct-uried to us to buy a pair of long, coarse, woolen 

stockings for protection from the severe cold. Such was the 

exacerbation to the skin from the rude material of the stockiiij^s, 

1^^ that by nightfall our legs were covered from ankle to knee with 

^^^Mprofuae eruption, whidi subsided at once as soon as the active 

^^^Bfewse of the irritation was removed. 

^^^^k In heat-retaining and exchKling merits, the common ma- 
^^^^Hlals for clothing rank as follows, — woolen, cotton, silk. We 
^^^^Bfve SAid siitficicnt on the score of linen. For outside garments, 
I whether for men or women, it Is admirable for hot weather. It 

is much used for dresses by men and women of tropical climates, 
^^^^tiie fine-linen mnrket of Cuba being one of the best in the world. 
^^^^k Ootton is the most genemlly agreeable wear for under- 
^^^^Hbnente, if not in immediate contact with the skin; at least, 
■^^^Trestt to the garment which is in immediate contact with it. Onr 
own opinion is that no climate is so hot that the health is not 
the better for wearing a woolen garment next to the skin. This, 
in tropical countries, should, of course, l>e of thetestnre that is 
; known as gauze-merino. Cotton does not absorb moisture so 

readily as linen does, and. after all that we have said, it is hardly 
needfiil to remark that it is much warmer than linen. For socks 
or stockings it has, under certain conditions of their use, singular 
unfitness. To become footsore on a long pedestrian tonr, one 
could not devise a better plan than to use cotton socks or stock- 
ings. That very peculiariiy of the substance of which we just 
t absorli moisture so readily as linen does, 
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slmtiM be exi>aniled here into iLe rulliiess of tUe fact that 
absorbs moisture very n-luctantly. The consequence of tliis Is, 
tliiit iLe ^rcut exudation from tbe feet while exereislng is Inrgely 
reLiiiiiid, Die sock or slocking, ilryiiig, 1>ecuiues in )(]acea on the 
foot a hard, unco ni|irui aiding iukss, and the next thing one fiuds 
himself footsore. The pruiH-r footj;i-ivr to wulk long cliatKUces 
in, no mntter how hot tlie weiilher, is woolen stocking! 
ones, made of soft ninterial. 

Silken inulerweHr is, for some skins, and in some cunditii 
of heidlh, the most ilelightfnl poesihle. It i^ a. liud comluetor, 
M)il therefore makes a gooil clotliing for |K-rsons who do not 
come tvitUin certain cnti-jiories of skin nnd lienlth conditions. 
The question of whether individuals do or do not can he settled 
only by their iwrsonal trinl, or hy the opinion of n phyetcian, 
guided hy r fiiH history of tlie case. In gonty and rlietiuii 
alfections, &n|i|>osing that liiere is no contra-indiuation to 
wearing of silk, the eleetrical condition that it excites 
skin is bencficitvl to persons predisposed to these atfections. But 
this same electrical excitation of tile skin is prejndicial in the 
case of cutaneous disonlers. Wo knew a ease, some years 
where a tendency to rheumatic gont had l>een sensibly abated 
the wearing of a complete suit of silk underclothing, when 
years atXerward an attack of senile pnirigo in the same pel 
was stimnlateit and heightened by continning to wear the Vi 
garments that had proved so beneficial in con nte railing 
rheumatic- gouty tendency. 

Of course color has much to do with the warmth -of 
ments. Whenever there are heat and cold and light (and 
excepting with reference to li«lit. is alwnysj.tUe color of 
ments enters into the deterndnation of their qualities irti 
reference to temperature. Taking an obvious t 
should have a white woolen coat dye<1 black, it would becoi 
warmer, because, as black, the material would absorb more hi 
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\ It wouli] also, 1>ucaiiBe nlisorliing beat mpidly, nipiUly nuliiila it ; 

I but, on tlie whole, it would be wnriner tbnn the white cout, at 

llenst AS long aB it was siibjectod to light, and to heat greater 

I tlian that generated by the body. If, in continiiuiis e!C]>oeitre to 

I tlie weather, aay in tent-life in the winter, n innii should wear a 

■ black coat by day, nnd a white ooat of the same fabric, weight, 

Iniid nmke by night, he wonhl best utilize heuc — unter heat by 

■•bsorption; inner hcat.or Ueiit of the body, by its conservation. 

KThis is only stating in terms of illustration the i>receding fact. 

Id onr climate, the very best course to pursue with regard 

D change of dutliiiig, to aceord with change of outside tiimpera- 

tnre, ia to Lave at lenst two, or even three, grades of thiekneeses 

Spf underclothing, for spring, autumn, and winter wear, the 

dtickerof whivh will sometimes find a phiee even in a sudden 

lowering of temtiemture in summer weather, and temporarily 

bnpcraede the gauze drawers and undervest of thiit season. 

. no season of the year should we he without some fabric, 
lot muslin or linen, immediately' next to the skin, and ftora 
vbftt has been said, this fabric ought to be woolen, merino, or 
even silk, under the limitations mentionetl. If this fabric per- 
formed no other function than that of absorbing and slowly 
libenting the moisture from the body, the praetice of wearing it 
would be amply rewanled. If people would but i-emember that 
a of he:ilth should be to guard against the vicissitudes of 
itreather, awl to maintain eqnal>leness in the temperature of the 
mrfoce of the body, there would be leas sickness and death from 
tplda, and a mueh larger aggregate of pleasure in the world. 
Cbe gratification of the whim of a moment often lends u girt to 
It exposure to cold that costs her her life. A fall of twenty or 
thirty degrees in tlie thermometer, or a sudden chilliness of the 
Ur, Bhould mean to sensible |>eo[>le the iidoption of instant pre- 
LOtions to Bvoi<l cold. 

The unthinking portion of the world goes much more by the 
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almanac than it ever directly admits. We knew a man who, 
every spring, according to the almanac, used to say to his chil- 
dren, on the first fine day, "The back of the winter is broken ; I 
must change my underclothing," the result of which always was 
that he was confined to the house with a cold for the next few 
days. We know plenty of people who will not light a fire until 
they deem that the almanac warrants their having a fire. For 
our part, if the weather is cold enough we have a fire in July, 
and if it is hot enough we fan ourselves in December. So 
experience and common sense, and we, as their temporary repre- 
sentative, alike proclaim as reasonable. 



CHAPTER XXXni. 



TBNTILATION WITH BEFKBENCE TO HEALTH. 

ETERT one has some notion, however inadeqiiHte as a 
proper guide to practiue, of the valne of fresh air; advice 
to take fresh air being prescriiietl by every one for himself and 
others. This general notion, however, goes but a little way 
toward the proper regulation of life with reference to the 
necessity to health of having constantly an almndunt supply of 
IVesh air, for thousands of persons who reiilize the hygienic 
value of oiit-door air take not the slightest precaution as to 
securing purity of air in their dwellings; ami yet, upon an 
Average, more than the half of life is ayycnt in-doors. 

Therefore, to' pOBseas really valuable knowledge on the 
snbject, such as leads to establishing the habit of ventilating, it 
is necessary that the requirement of the body as to pure air 
shall be known. Pure air is jnst as much the food of the body 
as comestibles are. The breathing of persons in the closed 
spaces called rooms vitiates the air. Every |)ersoti by breathing 
contributes just so much poison to it const-iiitiy. The flame 
of an ordinary gas-burner makes a dmught upon it equal to 
the breathing of it by four i>ersons. Nature takes care of the 
purity of out-door air. and is ready to aid us in taking care of 
that in.doors ; but if we do not accept the piolfered aid, it does 
not compel us to do so. It merely ^•isit8 this, as an infraction 
of one of the laws of health, with feebleneaa, sickness, and 
death. 

An erroneous popular notion confounds warm air with im- 
pure air, and cool air witli pure air. A room is not necessarily 
close because it is too warm, nor necessarily pure because it is 
cool. One of the most sickening of alt smells is in the close, cold 
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houses of the wretchedly poor, who are consti-ained, in order 
to avoid suffering from cold, to exclude outside air as much as 
possible. Of course, both warm air and cool air may be inapure 
to any degree down to foul, but, of the two kinds, the warm 
air is, under average conditions, likely to be the purer, because 
constantly tending to be purified by interchange of volume for 
volume with the outside fresh air, whereas the cool air remains 
relativel}' stagnant. 

This last observation naturally leads at once to the inquiry as 
to what is the active agency in the purification of the air of houses. 
The determination of that question, and the best action deducible 
from it, make the basis of the whole art of ventilation. 

To ventilate a house is not to purify the air in it, but 
gradually to get rid of the impure air in it by gradually re- 
placing it with fresh air. The air in it is, as compared with 
outside air, always more of less impure ; so our object should be 
so to dilute the whole intermingled volumes of good and bad 
air by a constantly entering volume of pure air, that the air of 
the house shall be virtually pure. 

This purpose can be accomplished in two, and in only two, 
ways : by mechanical means, •such as pumps and fans, and by 
natural means — action growing out of the difference of density 
of contiguous volumes of air. The mechanical means are best 
adapted to certain classes of buildings and to mines ; the natural 
means are for all the world. It is only with reference to the 
latter that we are called upon to speak, for they represent 
ordinary ventilation. 

Air becomes less and less dense, that is, becomes lighter 
and lighter, the more that it is heated. Consequently, air in 
houses tends to lie in what we ma}'', for convenience, regard as 
a series of strata gradually growing from below warmer and 
warmer as they grow less and less dense in ascending to greater 
and greater heights. 
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In the wintGi'-time, in the climnte of PliiladelphiA, rooms 
are, when their occupants can niford to heat them at pluasiire, 
at the temperature of nboiit 70° Full., nnil the outside tem- 
jjeratnre mDges from bImjiiI zero to 40° Fah. We Lave, under 
these conditions, plenty of motive power at our disposal to dis- 
charge the impure air from our houses, and tHko in plaee of Jt 
nil the pure air neeessary for health. If we foolishly caulk up 
and weather-strip every perceptilile aperture, we should not be 
surprised at producing weakly conditions, nor even at the ap- 
pearance of typhoid fever. We have unlimited pure air at our 
disposal, and all thu necessary means of moving it, both Air- 
Dished liy nature. If we bar nature out from acting, we do it at 
our own cost. 

The next question that arises is as to what is the volume of 
the stream of air that we aliould discharge from our dwellings, 
in order to insure that the corresponding volume of outside air 
received slmll maintain that in the reservoir of the house in a 
virtually pure condition. Statistics say that the lowest permis- 
sible fresh air every hour for a grown pcraon is 1000 cubic feet. 
A preferable amount to this is deemed to Ije 2000 cubic feet per 
hour, aud some persons advocate e\en 3000 cubic feet per hour. 
Higher amounts are needed for the sick, some sauitariiina 
recommending as high as 3000 to 4000 cubic feet for the sick- 
All these estimates are, of course, founded upon investiga- 
tion of the degree to which air in a hoiiseis liable to become 
vitiated from brcatliing and other causes. 

It follows, from what 1ms lieen said, that the best \-entilation 
is that which supplies ample amount of air without changing 
tlie temperature and without occasioning dniughls. In turn it 
follows that outside air allowed to enter a building is best 
injected through many sources of supply, »nd best ejected 
through many vents. The proper movement of the air there, 
and the conseiiueiit purity of the air, depend as much uiion the 
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possibility of exit as of entrance. If registers of a cellar-furnace 
are giving out in lower rooms of a bouse a large volame of 
beated air, it is certain tbat an equal volume of air is in some 
way or otber finding escape from tbe bouse. But altbougb, as 
we bave said, tbe warmer tbe air is, tbe bigber it will ascend, it 
must not l)e restrained from ascending. Like everything else 
in motion, it goes in tbe lines of least resistance. If tbe 
windows in tbe upper stories of tbe bouse are almost hermeti- 
cally sealeii, and those near tbe register are compai'atively free 
for tbe egress of air, tbe hot air will escape tbrough tbe latter, 
and tbus be wasted for tbe useful office of passing through and 
warming and scouring out tbe upper rooms. 

Draugbts are obviated by tbe simplest precautions. In tbe 
best dwelling-bouses, hospitals, and factories, tbe ventilation is 
effected by means of vertical sbafts in tbe walls, so arranged 
that tbe ingress of fresh air is near tbe floor and of waste air 
near tbe ceiling, but so tbat tbe registers for tbese diiferent 
purposes sball not be exactly underneatb eacb otber. But, 
without tbese appliances, by judicious use of windows, depress- 
ing tbe sasbes above and raising tbem below, with guards, if 
necessary, for tbe open space below, all draugbts in a house can 
be prevented, wbile, at tbe same time, it may be ventilated 
thoroughly. In tbe cold winter climate of this latitude, the 
ventilation may be sufficiently secured by means of tbe cracks 
in tbe sasbes, if persons would forbear from a geneiul weather- 
stripping of tbe bouse. Every case is a special one, to be 
considered and acted upon as such. The whole question upon 
which to base a decision is as to tbe fact of how much fresh air 
is being received. Diiferent kinds of bpilding result in such 
differences of permeability in different bouses, tbat no general 
rule can be given as to whether or not to weather-strip, and^if it 
be decided to weather-strip, to what degree to bave it done. 

In tbe morning, after tbe family have risen and left .their 
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Hle«|)Lng-rooiiis, the bedclittlit-'e sLould be 8trewii loosely tvioiind 
away from the bed, ttud tLo windows be o|)eued, lUDtili or little 
aceonling to tbe outside teiupt'tatuie, the dooi-a leiuliiig to tbe 
rest of the house being dosed during tlie niring of the apnvt' 
ments. Bedrooms anil l)cdelothiiij{ should thus be aired every 
duy Tor not less than ball' an hour. 

Unless the region is mnlurious, outside nir should l>e freely 
but juiliciuusly admitted ihrougli the night into slueping-apart- 
ments. If the outride temiMiruture is low, an opening tliat will 
keep tbe air of the room well renovated need be only hulf the 
size of that employed when tlie te mite rat u re of tbe outside air is 
twiee ns high. The direction and strength of the wimi, too, are 
to lie considered. If it is blowing dirertly toward tlie windows, 
it will change the air of tbe room much more than n calm would 
vto it, or than n wind blowing in any other direction; it will 
Leliange it, in fact, propoi-tiountely to the velocity as well aa the 
tooIncsB of tho wind. 

A very unjust prejudice exists against night air. The very 
ae person who praises the earliest morning air and decries 
llie air of nigiit forgets that tJiey are the same. Kight air is 
Krfoctly wholesome in a healtJiy eonutry. If you should ever 
IftVB tbe opportunity of living in a tent properly constructed, 
•1th board floor laid on scantling, and with a protective fiy, you 
HIl find that you never before knew the delight of pure exiat- 
Do not, however, commit the folly suggested a few 
tooths ago by some inexperienced person, who recommended 
idles to go to some place in the wilds for the summer, find 
tbere, aa he phrased it, " plunge into the woods," by camping 
In the first place, a healthy camp is never pitohed in the 
Rroods, but near them; and secondly, for (leople unaccustomed 
9 sncli a life, nothing could be more arduous. We say, as one 
< hafl had |)leaaant experience in camp, ami seen woful 
ucperience of others, timt to enjoy camp life it is necessary to 
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have liewera of wood and drawers of water. To serve as these, 
and additionally, as cooks, is work, real hard work. It is 
absurd to 8upi)ose that life in camp does not entail household 
work, and ladies who plunge into the woods with the opposite 
impressiou will be very glad to plunge out of them. 

One of tlie best of sanitary appliances for a room in the winter, 
and especially for the sick-room, is an open fire-place for burning i 
wood. There is always a column of air Bowing languidly up the 
chimney when the fire, temporarily unneedcd, has bt'en allowed 1 
to go out, and flowing rapidly up it when the flie is burning. ' 
Thus the room, supposing that it does not. receive its chief su; 
plies of air from ueighbiiring tenanted apartments, is alwikv 
kept in the most sanitaiy condition without the slightest porcep- 
tilile draught. Even in the aummer-ltme, tlie up-draught in the 
chimney is admirable for changing, purifying, and deodorizing 
the air in the apartment. 

In heating houses by furn.ices in the cellar there is no nei 
Bity of drawing your supply of air for the air-chamber of the I 
furnace directly from the outside, if only your cellar is perfectly | 
dry and sweet. In fact, if the cellar is, as it should be, in a per- 1 
fectly sanitary condition, some air from the cellar should be 1 
utilized in the furnace air-chamber, even if you have a fresh-air 1 
condnit leading to it from the outside of the building ; far tb4 I 
cellar, as well as other portions of a dwelling, needs its scouring 1 
out by a constant flow of pure air through it. 

Much illness results l>om ooUnrs kept in an unsanitary con-l 
dil.ion. Do not let a decayed fruit or vegetable or a piece of I 
spoiled meat remain there for a minute. Inspect it regularly to 1 
make sure that domestics in your house do not violate some hy- ' 
gienic rule. We knew a ease once where disease broke out in a | 
house, and it was discovered that the domestics had been using ' 
one of the coal-bins as a receptacle for alopa. If the condition 
of the cellar is perfect, it is for the best in the general ventilatio 
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ipf a house, that lUe air siionkl Iw drawn directly from the cellar, 

K«ad indircotly from tbe outside, because tlie iiir in tlic celliir is 

F'tfaus constantly olianged itiid ri.-uiniiia [iiiivr tlinii it citn posaibly 

be in any other jmrt of the lioiise. Ueinenilier, however, that 

when this [ilati is ndupted there should be an ample opening in 

, Qiie of the cclhir-whidows, not less thivn that affyrded by the 

bilking out of a whole pane of gliies, lo allow of free access to 

Itie fiirnace air-chamber of the air IVora the outside of llie house. 

Otherwise, air from roums contiguous to the cellar, and in most 

ioiises from the kitchen, will be drawn down into the air-oham- 

>or to supjily it with air as a suhstittite for that which ia inade- 

'^uately struggling to reach it through the cracks around the 

lllar-wiiidows. 

Would that we could influence the buyers and renters of 

federate, small, and the slenderest means to compel builders 

Introduce on the house-tops of our large cities of this part 

f tli« country shaded places for family and friendly summer 

pttherings. Piiiladelphia is in most respects the city of cities 

T comforts, but the summer heats are not of these. Every one 

K8 not escape to Europe, tlie mountains, or the sea-sbore. The 

i^ority must remnin at home through long BpeWa of exhausting 

*'heat. It ia for such as these, aa wc have alreiuly tried indii-ectly 

to impress upon the general public, through an article contributed 

l«st winter to the Medical Begitter, that the sanitary ellects and 

■olace of pleasant house-tops are needed. From their use, the 

decrease in the summer mortality, especially among children, 

irculd be amazing to most persons, and the added boon that they 

would confer, during the heated terra, on tlie life of stifllngallcys 

and courts would be incalculable. 
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THB CIBCULATIOS AND DWESTIOS, 

^ WORE or this sort, in which eo much has been siiid as to 
the bodily functions, should not omit some geueral men- 
tion or the special runotions of tUe ciiculntiou of tlie blood und 
the digestion of food. Acijordingly, before proceeding to our 
concluding chapters on miseell&iieoiis matters, cosmetic articles, 
boasehold recipes, etc., we give & brief description of these 
processes. 

Tlie popular notion of respiration is that it is represented 
only by an alternate expansion and contraction of the cheat, 
corresponding to the inspiration and expiration of air. But, 
respiration being fundamentally the consumption of oxygen and 
the ]il>emtion of carl>onic-acid gas and nqneons vapor, it takes 
place in other ways. Tlie gills of the fleh Absorb the oxygen 
present in water and liberate oarbonic-acid gas. The human 
akin aids the lungs to some degree by respiration. The unborn 
child, as we have already incidcntallj mentioned, respires entirely 
by means of the placenta of the mother, — a temporary organ of 
^VftBOular character, which, known as the after-birth, follows the 
tOUTBe which the latter name indicates. 

Between birth and death the human organism breathes, as ia 
well known, by means of the lungs, save, as has been indicated, 
to a certain extent by the skin. The vital functions of digestion 
and circulation, of which respiration ia a part, proceed as fol- 
lows : The food taken into the stomach forme a pulp, which has 
absorbed saliva and other Btitds as the food finds its w.iy to the 
more potent digestive fluids of the stomach proper. This pulp, 
known as chyme, is, then, a mass of food that has gone tlirough 
^^^^Otne chemical change representing partial digestion ; the process 
^K (3D7J 
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of digestion being that which renders food fit for the renovation 
of the blood, and through it of the general system. In this 
condition the chyme passes from the stomach into the first part 
of the intestines, a short sac of greater diameter than that of 
the small intestine, which is continuous with it; the small intes- 
tine, in turn, leading into the larger intestine, which closes the 
alimentary tract. 

This part of the bowels into which the food first enters from 
the stomach is called the duodenum. The duodenum is entered 
by ducts leading from the gall-bladder and the pancreas. The 
gall-bladder is the liver's reservoir for bile. The pancreas, which 
has been likened to internal salivary glands, secretes the so-called 
pancreatic fiuid. At the point of time when the chyme enters 
the difodenum, nerve-signals transmit the fact to the gall-bladder 
and the pancreas, and they pour their fluids (bile and pancreatic 
juices) into the duodenum, and thereby a further chemical change 
is produced in the chyme, and it is converted into a product 
called chyle, representing the ultimate digestive elaboration of the 
food. The process continues by the absorption of the chyle by 
the bloQd through the intermediation of a multitude of ducts of 
exquisite fineness belonging to the lymphatic system. The main 
body of the chyle rises from the duodenum through a duct, 
called the thoracic duct, to an opening, under the left collar-bone, 
of a vein called the left subclavian vein, and also, to a lesser de- 
gree, by another duct into the right subclavian vein, and thence 
through the heart and the lungs into the general circulation, thus 
renewing the blood. 

The product of lymph, as saturated with chyle and absorbed 
by veins and capillaries, may be regarded as a sublimated sort 
of blood. The process of the absorption of this renovating fluid 
does not cease at the point mentioned. Throughout the body is 
continued the absorption of the chyme, down to th^ small intes- 
tine, followed by the succeeding portion of the intestines, — the 
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larger inlestine, or citlon,— whicli buconies fin 
R duct releasing tlie excieiufiitilious mutter t 

The mode in wliicli snpid, or solulile, iniittcrs are ulilized iti 
Ibe ayaiem Imving bgeii tliua brielly dt'suribed, it rtiUiHiiis only 

s[M!»k of tlie gi'Uerat circulation of the lilood, by wliicli tliey 
e cnrrietl to dllFerent |iorlioii» uf the luody. The hcnrt, as ja 

^ell known, is a force-piiinp. It consists of four chamlierB, — the 
right auricle and ventricle, and the left uuricle and ventricle, with 
wives adiipted to the functions now to lie described. The blood 
ll, byils iLUtomnlic contraction of the riglit auritOe, propelled 

torn It into the right ventricle, and thence into the lungs, there 

Kciving oxygenation. From the Itings it is received by the 
I auricle of the heart, which forces it into the left ventricle, 

bich in turn trnnsmils it to the greatest artery of the bixlj-, 
^e aorta, whence by innunie ruble ramiflcatiuns of smaller arteries, 
"tod through the network of capilhirics connecting the arterial 
with the venous system, it renches every part of the human or- 
ganism. Anally returning, through the venous syeteni, to Ihe 
right auricle of the heart. The blood-vessel system is provided 
with Talves, so thnt the blood can flow in only one determinate 
direction, from the right side of the heart to the lungs, from the 
hings to the lell side of the heart, thence to the extremities of 
Bie body, and thence, on its return to the right side of the heart, 

9 repeat the same round. 

As might well lie supposed of an animal so highly organized 

1 man is, who owes his pre-eminence to a nervous system of 
htremely great relative power and delicacy, the organism is so 
|da))ted to its needs that the liest blood goes to the chief portion 

f the nervous system, the controlling brain. Tliis condition is 
1 on a circiiliitory system of a higher order than that iws- 
wd by many animals. Whereas, in ranks of creation below 
■at of birds, tlie arterial nod venous bloods often commingle in 
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the heart; in the heart of the most perfectly differentiated beings 
the arterial is separated from the venous blood. In some inver- 
tebrates, or spineless animals, the circulatory apparatus is so low 
in order that, instead of their possessing capillaries to convey 
the blood from the arterial to the venous system, these are rep- 
resented in structure and function by lakelets, or what anato- 
mists call sinuses, into which the arteries flow, and from which 
the blood is taken up directly by veins instead of by intermediate 
capillaries. 

The significance of these differences is easily to be gathered 
from the consideration of the fact that the blood, according to 
its purity, is to be regarded as a more or less life-giving stream, 
and that the purer and more disseminated it is the higher the 
life will be. When the blood flows out of the left side of the 
heart into the aorta, it is a highly oxygenated, crimson tide, 
bearing its life-giving properties to every part of the organism 
through the minutest capillaries. As it returns to the heart, 
after a tour, which on the average lasts twenty seconds, it is 
laden with carbonic-acid gas and other effete matters represent- 
ing waste of the body, has assumed a dulled look evidencing the 
fact of their presence, and requires again immediate renovation 
by a return through the heart to the lungs. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



AND COBMKTIO ABTICLB8. 

THE niJitter immeilifttely following ia a list of a, tvw of the 
most elegant toilet prepiimtiona. It will he remtmlKHed, 
IVoro whnl we linve previously said, that we <lo not ivcommend 
hair-dyeing and eimilAr pi-aetiees, but, on the contr-ary, disap- 
prove of them. Delic-ati? powtlers, however. Bometinies Bulisorve 
excellent puri>oses in Boutliing inflamed enrfncea of the eUiii, nnd 
no one can ohject to tlie refreshing employment of the finer 
perfiimes. What we repi-obnte is the attempt, for it is Imt an 
Attempt, to cniinterfeit beauty by artificial means. 

Among the most delicate soaps of the world ai^e Coiuiray's 
lettiive-jiiice soap, Brecloidl's yellow-ekin soap, Fiver's savon au 
lait d'Irit, Bniley^s Bperninceti tablet-soap, Pinand's Opopannx 
eoap, Rioger's trnnsparent sonp, Sarg'a violet liquid sottp, and the 
pdte dulcijile de la SociftS Eygieniijue. 

Pure powders are Lnbin's violet and rose powders, Pinaud 'a 
millefleurt powder, Chardin'a niarechalf powder, Piesse and 
Lubin's pistachio-nut powder, RtiimmePH ylang-ylang powder, 
Piver's rose-hlanche powder, and Low's rose-leaf powder. 

Delicate preparations for the hair are. Savage's ursina, or 
twara' grease, philocome oil, Coudray'e pomades, Pinand's eau 
df. quinine, and Diipuytrcn's astringent pomade. 

Good toilet-waters are Farina cologne, can de violelle, eau 
de Katian(ja, i-nn rfi' Invnnde, lait d^Trig, eaii de» Mandarins. 

Good stick- iKimades are Lnlnu's violet pomade and Cou- 
dray's "fixaleur." 

Brilliantine gives a peculiar softness and Iiistre to the hair. 

The beat thing to fix the moustache in place is either Lubin's 
or Coudray'a j>d(e kongroise. Good shaving compounds are 
» (401) 
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Pinaud's crime d^Ambroise, euxesis in tubes, the old Neapolitan 

soap, and the savon pour la barbe, manufactured by the Soci^t^ 

Hygi Unique. 

If any one should take a fancy to try to make colognes 
or other preparations, the following recipes will afford some 

knowledge of the best compounds used : — 

FARINA COLOGNE. 

Oil of neroll, 1 drachm. 

Oil of lemon, 4 drachms. 

Oil of lavender, }^ drachm. 

Deodorized spirit, 14 ounces. 

Rose-water, sufficient to bring the mixture up to 1 pint. 

Macerate in a wooden yessel for the space of three months. 

BANDOLINE. 

Gum tragacanth, 1}4 drachmfl. 

Water, 7 ounces. 

Proof spirit, 8 *« 

Otto of rose, .10 drops. 

Macerate for one day, and strain the mixture. 

The following recipe for cologne was awarded the prize by 
the Chemist and Druggist, two hundred and nineteen persons 
competing : — 

BAU DB COLOGNE. 

Oil of bergamot, 2 drachms. 

Oil of lemon, 1 drachm. 

Oil of neroli, 20 drops. 

Oil of origanum, 6 '* 

Oil of rosemary, 20 " 

Alcohol, triple-distilled, 1 pint. 

Orange-flower water, 1 ounce. 

These were by British weights and measures, but it would 
not make much difference if American were used. 

The following is an elegant preparation for the skin and 
lips : — 

JELLT OF ROSES. 

Finest Russian isinglass, yi ounce. 

Glycerin, 2 ounces. 

Rose-water, 6 ** 

Oil of roses, 10 drops. 

This preparation is usually kept in flexible metallic tubes, and tqaeesed out 
in small quantities as used. 
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This ia a mixture of spices and flowers, di'it^d, bul not 
groimil : — 

LBViMi(1rr-Bnw(m, 1 poond. 

RoMklravn, ........ I " 

Ground atTi»-rool, H " 

CmtlM^il clovra SamieH. 

Cnuhvd dun 1111011 S •• 

Cruthrd allspice, 9 " 

Tablc-ulL I pound. 

So'p In wrll-st»lvd J»n iinlU rnily to luc H. 

At Any flrst4:la8s pharmacist's tLe following prepttrntlonc 
can always be procured: Cold-cream of ros«s, ciicumber-creiUD, 
and rose lip-ealve. 

The tbre« following pre|wratione are for tbe removal of 
dandrufT: — 

Borutc actd. 2 ilrv.hDU. 

ColupKi iniDcw. 

Every oilier night rnb Into the tcalji «tth ■ (pong*. 

Cm from 1 UiS inKponofiil* of Ihr- ubtrrr mtp In i^ rupAil of msriD Wiirr, 
Uidmli the mlitur* tntntlie Kalpuofr or twice ■ vrwk, ImIiik cukIdI Ia «ub 
tbeKklpibonxigbt; Imgialiaitij atlavui vltb wann valar. nukUj, rob iJm 
■»)pwllk> roagli, dry, «Min hnrd. , 

CorrmlTC MbltBMt* lOnnioa. 

Colog»e, Booan.. 

Bab wtti l>lo Uh teaJp tmj tAfttU 

Tbe foltowing iitateineat of b^ In atv^ut all tbat i» itM-e*- 
sary in eoanection with bInuhiniK tiw; hair, that the rnily ••& 
preparation for the proceaa la peroxide of hydrf^en, ferhapa 
we ought to j«i>eat w)iat we Mid In tit*! Widy of Ihi* work, that 
it prodtkcca a DKmt unnatural apfM^raiKw of ll» lialr. 

Tbe fottowing redpe for hair-dye la tliat nt Twiyga, of 
Mexiean War Eane, celebrated beeaaae be fwrbafo inva«t««l aa 
wcDa 
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The following hair-dye requires much more of an operation 
for its application than does the preceding one. First of all, 
the hair must be wet with the following solution, and then 
allowed to dry before the second one is applied : — 

Sulpburet of potassium, 1}4 ounces. 

Solution of potassa, ^ ounce. 

Pure water, 8 ounces. 

The hair, as we said, having been moistened with the 
preceding solution, the following one is then applied : — 

Nitrate of silver, 6 dracbmf. 

Pure water, 8 ounces. 

As this is liable to stain the hands, it becomes necessary 
to mention that the marks can be removed with h^'posulphite 
of sodium. 

Nitrate of silver is not considered a safe ingredient for a 
hair-dye ; so we here acquit our conscience, in including this 
recipe, by giving at the same time to the reader full warning of 
what might be injurious. It would be fatuous for us to pretend 
that we can debar persons from using hair-dye if they have a 
*mind to do so, and therefore we make no such pretense. We 
state explicitly, and have tried to demonstrate in the body of this 
work, the folly of using all such devices. Beyond that, and such 
additional warning as we have just given, our duty does not lie. 

The two following recipes are for preparations for refining 
and imparting lustre to the surface of the nails : — 

Ointment of oleate of zinc, 2 dralbhms. 

Apply with friction to the surface of the naUs, and rub in well at their base. 

Ointment of oleate of mercury, .... 2 drachms. 

Lanolin, 2 " 

Rub well oyer the nails and into the base. 

Having givei^ at the beginning of this chapter the names of 
such powders as can be purchased, we here add some original 
recipes for face treatment, that can be made up in the household. 
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The first two are not for powders, but for lotions, for 
greasy, shiny, and rough skin of the face : — 

Corrosive tabllmate, Sfrndns- 

Gljcerin, 2 ounces. 

DiftUUed witcb-huel, S " 

Apply to the skin with ft sponge, or a piece of soft, old muslin. 

Boric acid, 1 drachm. 

Distilled witch-hazel, 4 ounces. 

Apply to skin with piece of old muslin, or with piece of abeorbent cotton. 

The three following recipes are for face-powders : — 

Powdered olcate of sine, }4 ounce. 

Powdered arrow-root, 1 ** 

Oil of beiigamot or of roses, 3 drops. 

Dust over the skin. 

Very fine prepared chalk, 1 ounce. 

Subnitrate of bismuth, 1 ^* 

Oil of roses, 2 drops. 

Dust oyer the surface. This powder is especially adapted for a greasy, 
shiny, rough, or red condition of the skin. 

Impure carbonate of zinc, finely pulverized, . 1 ounce. 

Carbonate of niagiiesium, 1 ** 

Oil of verbena, 5 drops. 

This makes an elegant toilet-powder of a slightly pinkish hue. Dust it 
lightly over the skin. 

The three following recipes have just reached us through 
the Druggists^ Circular and Chemical Gazette for May, 1890 : — 

TEA HAIR-TONIO. 

Bay-rum, 2 ounces. 

Glycerin, 2 " 

Alcohol, 3 *' 

Infusion of black tea, 10 ** 

Mix and perfume to suit. Tlie tea infusion should be made very strong, 
say 1 ounce of tea (beHt quality) to 10 ounces of lM)iling water ; let stand till cool, 
stndn, and add the other ingredients. 

TOILET-VINEGAR. 

Essence of berjramot, 20 minims. 

Essence of ambergris, 4 drachms. 

Essence of vanilla, 30 minims. 

Oilofnen>lI 80 " 

Acetic aeid (strong), 100 " 

Alcohol, 6 ounces. 

(A minim is the sixtieth part of a fluidrachm.) 
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8TR1.WBXRRT POU1.DB. 

8uet, 15 ounces. 

Lard, 25 " 

Cacao-butter, 40 " 

Fresh strawberries, 13 *' 

Otto of roses, 2 drops. 

Oil of neroli, 2 " 

Melt the fats in a water-bath, and introduce the fVesh strawberries. The 
temperature must be kept yery low, only high enough to keep the mass liquid, 
otherwise the strawberry aroma will be lost. After digestion (that is, soaking) 
for several hours, strain and, when nearly cool, add the essential oils. 

We extract the three following recipes for almond-meal 
from the Pharmaceutical Era of May, 1890 : — 

1. Ground almonds, 1 pound. 

Wheat-flour, 1 " 

Powdered orris-root, >^ ** 

Oil of lemon, \4 ounce. 

Oil of bitter almonds, % drachm. 

2. Powdered almonds, . 1 pound. 

White castile-soap (dry and powdered), . . K " 

Powdered orris-root, 2 ounces. 

Finely-powdered pumice-stone, . . . . 6 ** 

Oil of bitter almonds, 2 drachma. 

S. Blanched sweet almonds, . . . . .18 ounces. 

Ripe and dry beans, 18 *^ 

Orris-root, 8 " 

White castile-soap (powdered), . . . . 6 ** 

Spermaceti, 1^" 

Dried carbonate of soda, 1 ounce. 

Oil of bergamot, 6 drachms. 

Oil of lavender, 6 *» 

Oirof lemon, 6 " 

Beat to a fine powder, and keep from the air. Use, with a little water, to 
cleanse, whiten, and soften the hands, instead of soap. 

The following are five different ways of making Florida 
water, which, as well as the succeeding four making Brilliantine, 
are taken from the Pharmaceutical Era of May, 1890 : — 

1. Oil of lavender, 2 ounces. 

Oil of lemon, 1 ounce. 

Oil of orange-peel, 1 ** 

Oil of cloves, 5 drachms. 

Deodorized alcohol, ^ 1 gallon. 
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9. on of bergunot, 5 ounces. 

OUoflemoo, 8 «< 

Oil of orange-peel, 3 ** 

Oil of layender, . . . . . • 8>{ <* 

Oil of cloves, y^ ounce. 

Oil of cinnamon, >i " 

Oil of neroU, >i " 

Alcohol, 4 gallons. 

Water, . . - 1 gallon. 

8. Oil of lavender, 2 drachms. 

Oil of bergamot, 2 <« 

Oil of lemon, 2 " 

Oil of neroli, .1 drachm. 

Tincture of turmeric, 1 ** 

OU of halm, 30 drops. 

Otto of roees, 10 '* 

Rectified spirits, . . * 2 pints. 



4. Oil of lavender, 4 ounces. 

Oil of bergamot, 4 *< 

Oil of neroli, 2 drachms. 

Oil of orange, 4 '* 

Oil of cloves, 1 drachm. 

Pure musk, 4 grains. 

Cologne spirits, 1 gallon. 

Tincture of tonka, sufficient to color. 

Macerate fifteen dajs, and filter through filtering-paper. 






0. Oil of bergamot, • • 8 ounces. 

Oil of orange, 4 

Best oil of lavender, 3 

OU of cloves, IK " 

True oil of cinnamon, 14 ounce. 

Tincture of orris, 14 pint. 

Tincture of Peru balsam, 14 ** 

Alcohol, 4|(allons. 

Water, « pInU. 

Mix, and allow to stand several days tM?fr>re filtering and bottling. 

BKILUANTI.««E. 

1. Honev, • 1 ounce. 

Gljcertn, M ** 

Coloinie, H ** 

Alcohol, *Zomu'Jm* 

t. Finest virfrln oil ve-//il, *2ouii*'<rs. 

An J toilet- water, or Parrisb'sfu/Uigue, . . . I ounce. 
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8. Gum benzoin, }4 ounce. 

Alcohol, Souncei. 

Dissolve and filter. Add — 

Castor-oil, 4 •* 

Oil of geranium, 1 dracbm. 

Oil of bergamot, 1 " 

4. Veal-fat, . • 4 oancea. 

Spermaceti, • . 2 ** 

Castor-oil, 2 " 

Oil of bitter almonds, ^ dracbm. 

Oil of cloves, 1 " 

Oil of bergamot, 2 dracbma. 

Melt together, adding the perfume when nearly cold. 

We are pleased to see at last a protest against the severity 
of what is called " a. close shave." In making a close shave, the 
barber keeps his fingers moist at the finishing touches of the 
operation, and, with the forefinger and the middle finger spread 
slightly apart, presses the skin both downward and outward, with 
the effect of actually making the lower part of the hair-shaft 
unduly project beyond its follicle. It is not the hair alone that 
is moved, but the little trumpet-mouthed follicle in which it 
grows is pressed downward over the hair, so as to cause it to 
protrude. The hair is thus, as it were, squeezed out of its fol- 
licle. Some one, it seems, as narrated in the Medical ClassicSy 
has had the curiosity to examine through the microscope the 
skin of a face after it had been closely shaven. He describes 
the cost at which one thus gets a very smooth face, as the 
removal of a thin layer of the cuticle, the laceration of the tiny 
blood-vessels at the orifice of the follicles, the exposure of the 
tips of the nerves there, and the rendering of the skin, as it 
appears under the microscope, like a piece of raw beef, — tender, 
unhealthy, and to so great a degree susceptible as to be provo- 
cative of colds, hoarseness, and sore throat. 
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LIST OF MEDtCATED SOAPS. 

THE following soaps are used for many more purposes than 
those herein mentioned in connection with them. It would 
be useless to mention, for the information of the general reader, 
such applications of them as relate to diseases which invarialdy 
require the advice of a ph^'sician. Therefore, only such applica- 
tions are included as come within the possibilities of popular 
treatment : — 

Alitm Soap, used in greasy Beborrhoea, pustular eczema, etc. 

Ambeb Soap, used for enlar;ged glauds, molee, warts, etc. 

Abnica Soap, used for abrasions, wounds, bruises, boils, carbuncles, sore 

nipples, etc. 
Balsam Soap, used in indolent ulcers, etc. 
Bobo-Oltcekidb Soap, used for cleansing wounds and ulcers, and in allajing 

inflammation, etc. 
Camphob Soap, frequently used for pniritus, accompanying eczema, chilblains, 

etc. 
Cabbolic-Acid Soap, used in chronic eczema, etc. 
Chamomilb Soap, used for chafed surfaces, for set»orrh(ea, for excessive secretion 

of the skin, and foul-smoUlng son's. 
Chamomilb and Sulpuur Soap, used in dry seborrhoea, loss of hair, etc. 
Eldbb-Flower Soap, used for sunburn, etc. 
Eboot Soap, used In eczema, etc. 
Euoaltptol Soap, used for foul-smelling wounds and ulcers, and also for fetid 

perspiration. 
Oltcbbik Soap, used for roughness of the skin, chapping, etc. 
loDiNB Soap, used in scrofulous skin affcctionn, etv. 
lODiDB OF SuLPHCH SoAP, uM'd for chrouic ulcers, yellowish-brown or blackish 

patches on the skin, freckles, etc. 
Knro Soap, used for eczema, ulcers, eU\ 

Lbad Soap, used for l>oils, carbuncles, abrasions of the skin, bed-sores, .etc. 
NAPHTHOL-SuLPHrR SoAP, used for itch, lousiness, bites of insects, eczema, 

■eborrhosa, and fetid perspiration. 
Naphthol Soap, used for fetid perspiration, and in eczema, and for the bites of 

insects. 
Salictlic-Aois Soap, used in thickening of the skin on the palms of the hands 

and aoles of the feet, for pustular eczema, fetid perspiration, foul wounds or 
I, and for toUet purposes. 

(409) 
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Sublimate Soap, used in animal parasitic diseases, for freckles, pigmentary 
spots on the skin, and effective in relieving itching of the skin. 

Sulphur Soap, used in rosacea, etc. 

Tannin Soap, used for ulcers, for excessive perspiration, oily seborrhoea, etc. 

Tannin-Balsam Soap, used for wounds, ulcers, chilblains, etc. 

Tar Soap, used in chronic eczema, etc. 

Thtmol Soap, used for ulcers, wounds, and in pustular eczema, ^etc. 

Turpentine Soap. This soap is sometimes known under the name of Starkey 's 
Soap. It is used for chilblains, etc. 

WiNTBRORBBN SoAP, uscd in eczcma, etc. 

Witoh-Hazel Soap, used in eczema, for fetid perspiration, and in loss of hair. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

HOUBEHOLD REMEDIES. 
(Alphabetically arranfl^d.) 

BALDNESS. 

1. Ointment of 10-per-cent. oleate of mei'ciuy, . . jounce. 
Lanolin, or prepared suet, }i ^^ 

Rub well into the scalp. 

2. Tincture of capsicum, 2 drachms. 

Water of ammonia, 1 ounce. 

Pilocarpine hydrochlorate, ..... 5 grains. 

Cologne, 3 ounces. 

Use on the scalp twice a day. 

8. Fluid extract of pilocarpine, .... 1 ounce. 
Soap liniment, 3 ounces. 

Rub thoroughly into the scalp, night and morning. 

BITES OF INSECTS AND ERUPTIONS. 

1. Beta-naphthol, 1 drachm. 

Cologne, ^ pint. 

Apply to the irritated skin. This is suitable for alleviating the smarting 
fifom the bites of any kind of insects. 

2. Ointment of oleate of mercury, .... 1 ounce. 
Camphor, 10 grains. 

Rub well into the skin. 

8. Ipecacuanha, 1 ounce. 

Alcohol, 1 " 

Apply to the skin. 

BLACKHEADS OF THE SKIN. "^^ 

1. Boracic acid, 1 drachm. 

Alcohol, 1 ounce. 

Rose-water, 2 ounces. 

Use with friction twice a day on the skin affected. 

2. Ether, 1 ounce; 

Soap liniment, 1 ** 

Upon retiring for the night, rub into the spots affected, and in the morning 
wash the surface with hot water. 

(411) 
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BOIL.B. 

1. Menthol, 10 grains. 

Extract of arnica, ^ drachm. 

Extract of belladonna, }4 " 

Ointment of oxide of zinc, 1 ounce. 

Spread the ointment on a piece of old muslin, and keep the boil constantly 
so covered. 

2. Ointment of subacetate of lead, .... 3 drachms. 

lodol, }4 drachm. 

Ointment of oxide of zinc, 8 drachms. 

Apply to the surface. 

BUNIONS. 

Carbolic acid, 2 drachms. 

Tincture of iodine, 2 " 

Glycerin, 2 ** 

Apply with a camel's hair pencil eyery day. Copper oleate applied in the 
form of a plaster is also serviceable. 

BURNS. 

1. Immerse the burned part in cool water, and afterward paint it with oil 
of peppermint. 

2. Boracic acid, 2 drachms. 

Glycerin, ........ 2 ounces. 

Olive-oil, 2 " 

Saturate a piece of old muslin or a piece of absorbent cotton with the 
lotion, and use it on the painful surface. 

BURNS 1.ND BCjLLDS. » 

1. Bicarbonate of sodium, }^ ounce. 

Subnitrate of bismuth, M " 

Keep Uie surface covered with the powder. 

2. Creasote, 15 drops. 

Cocaine hydrochlorate, 10 grains. 

Lime-water, }4 pint. 

Linseed-oil, >^ •* 

Apply constantly to the skin with soft, old muslin, or cotton. 

8. Solution of subacetate of lead, . . . .4 ounces. 

Tincture of opium, 2 " 

Distilled witch-hazel, 2 " 

Apply to the skin with a piece of old muslin. 

CARBUNCLE. 

1. Take 2 ounces of bicarbonate of sodium. Dust it over the carbuncle, 
and allow the soda to remain on the skin until it becomes covered with a good 
many little openings. Then apply a poultice to the part, and follow that with a 
soothing ointment. 
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d. Compound resin ointment, 1 ounce. 

Atropine sulphate, 8 grains. 

Cocaine hydrochlorate, 6 " 

Camphor, 10 *' 

Apply constantly to the carbuncle. 

CHAPPED AND CRACKED LIPS. 

1. Borax, }{ drachm. 

Glycerin, 1 ounce. 

Rose-water, 1 *« 

Moisten the lips frequently with the lotion. 

2. Compound tincture of tMaizoiu, .... 1 ounce. 

With it pencil the lips once or twice a day, following the operation with the 
application of a little cold-cream or suet. 

3. Take a 5- or 10-per-cent. solution of cocaine hydrochlorate, ordering 
about }4 ounce of the apothecary. Apply it to the surface with a piece of 
old muslin, or with a piece of cotton. 

4. Balsam of Peru, 1 drachm. 

Oil of peppermint, 2 drops. 

Ointment of rose-water, 1 ounce. 

Apply to the lips with the finger. 

6. Hydrochlorate of cocaine, 5 grains. 

Suet, or unsalted butter, )^ ounce. 

Use on the lips whenever they are dr\' or irritated. 

CHAPPING or THE SKIN. 

1. Powdered oleate of zinc, 3 drachms. 

Subnitrate of bismuth, 8 *• 

Lycopodium, 2 '* 

Dust over the surface . 

2. Calomel, 10 grains. 

Carbonate of zinc, 1 drachm. 

Oil of eucalyptus, 5 drops. 

Ointment of rose-water, 1 ounce. 

Apply to the skin. 

CHAPS AND ROrOH SKIN OF THE HANDS. 

1. Unsalted butter, 1 ounce. 

Acetate of lead, 80 grains. 

Carbolic acid, 5 ** 

Apply night and morning. 

2. Glycerin, 1 ounce. 

Lime-water, K ** 

Rub in several times a day. 
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8. Benzoated-zinc ointment, 1 ounce. 

Camphor, 5 grains. 

Subnitrate of bismuth, ^ drachm. 

Rose-water ointment, }^ ounce. 

Rub in well, night and morning. It will soften and whiten the skin, while 
removing the roughness. 

4. Suet, or lanolin, ....... 1 ounce. 

Camphor, 20 grains. 

Glycerin, }^ ounce. 

Melt the ingredients together, then pour the mixture into some vessel, and 
allow it to cool. Soften a lump of the salve in the palm of the hand, and rub it 
well into the skin before retiring at night. 

OHAPS OR CRACKS AT THB CORNERS OF THB IfOUTH. 

1. Take a SO-per-cent. solution of boro-glyceride, and apply it several times 
a day to the irritated surface. 

2. Hyposulphite of soda, }4 drachm. 

Ointment of rose-water, . . . . .2 drachms. 
Ointment of oxide of zinc, 2 " 

Apply frequently to the surface. 

CRACKS AND IRRITATION AROUND THB N08B. 

1. Sublimed sulphur, 20 grains. 

Camphor, 5 *' 

Ointment of oxide of zinc, 1 ounce. 

Apply to the irritated surface. 

2. Cerate of subacetate of lead, ... .2 drachms. 

Cocaine hydrochlorate, S grains. 

Prepared suet, or lanolin, 2 drachms. 

Apply to the irritated surface. 

, 8. Distilled witch-hazel, 1 ounce. 

' ^ i Camphor-water, 1 " • 

Mop often over the surface. 

CRACKS OR FISSURES OF THB SKIN. 

Glycerin, 8 ounces. . 

Tannic acid, 5 drachms. 

Rose-water, 2 ounces. 

Apply with a piece of absorbent cotton. 

CRACKS OR IRRITATION INSIDE OF THE NOSE. 

1. Ointment of olcate of zinc, . . .' . . >^ ounce. 

Apply with the end of the finger, or with a camel's hair pencil. The pow* 
dered oleate of zinc blown up the nostrils with a quill is also beneficial. 
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8. Gljeeite, 1 ounce. 

Rote-wftter, 1 *< 

Boimx, or tmnDio acid, 15 grains. 

Apply to the irritated sarface leyeral times a day with a piece of cotton, or 
with a camel's hair pencil. 

COBKB OR BUNIONS. 

1. Extract of cannabis-indica, }{ drachm. 

Salicylic acid, 1 *< 

Collodion, 4 drachms. 

Pencil oyer the com or bunion every night and morning. 

2. Chrysarobin, >^ drachm. 

Cocaine hydrochlorate, 10 grains. 

Oatta-percha, ^ drachm. 

Chloroform, 5 drachms. 

Pencil every night over the com or bunion. 

DYSPEPSIA. 

We are loth to prescribe the chewing of gum for dyspepsia, so vulgar is the 
habit of chewing it for pleasure. It is our duty, however, to state that it is use- 
ftil in dyspepsia. It stimulates the flow of the salivary and gastric fluids, and 
thus somewhat assists digestion. 

FALLING OF THE HAIR. 

1. Distilled witch-hazel, 5 ounces. 

Corrosive sublimate, 10 grains. 

Use on the scalp twice a day. 

2. Tincture of nux vomica, 1 ounce. 

Spirits of rosemary, 2 ounces. 

Alcohol, 2 " 

Apply several times a day. 

8. Oleic acid, 2 ounces. 

Spirits of lavender, 2 drachms. 

Cologne, 2 ounces. 

Apply to the scalp. 

FKVER-BLI8TERS. 

1. Camphor, 5 grains. 

Powdered arrow-root, 14 drachm. 

Subnitrate of bismuth, M " 

Ointment of rose-water, }4 ounce. 

Apply frequently to the lips. 

2.* Glycerin, 1 ounce. 

DistUled witch-hazel, 1 " 

Apply frequently, using old muslin, or cotton. 
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8. Carbolic acid, 5 drops. 

Suet, y^ ounce. 

Place the iugredients in a pan, and mix while heating them. Frequently 
apply the mixture, when cool, to the lipe. 

FRECKLES AND YELLOW DISCOLORATION8 OP THE SKIN. 

1. Corrosive sublimate, 10 grains. 

Distilled witch-hazel, 2 ounces. 

Rose-water, 2 " 

Mop over the spots. 

2. Oleate of copper, 10 to 20 grains. 

Ointment of oxide of zinc, )^ ounce. 

Rub into the spots, night and morning. 

« 

8. Boracic acid, 1 drachm. 

Ointment of rose-water, |^ ounce. 

Use on the spots twice a day. 

FROST-BITE. 

1. Ointment of oleate of lead, ^ ounce. 

Hydrochlorate of cocaine, 10 grains. 

Use externally on the parts affected. 

2. Compound tincture of benzoin, .... 3 drachms. 
Tincture of aconite- root, 1 drachm. 

Apply externally to the parts affected. 

C. Salicylic acid, "% drachm. 

Sulphate of atropine, 5 grains. 

Collodion, 4 drachms. 

Apply with a camel's hair brush. 

HAZELINE CREAM. 

Special mention should be made of a preparation which is in some vogue 
in London, and which is better than cold-cream for many applications. This is 
hazeline cream, compounded from the green twigs and leaves of the witch-hazel 
(ffamamelit Virffiniea). It combines the astringent and stimulant properties of 
these with the fatty, emollient base of lanolin. As manufactured by Bur- 
roughs, Wellcome & Co., of London, each pound of the ointment contains 6 fluid- 
ounces of hazeline with 11 ounces, by weight, of lanolin. 

It affords a soothing ointment in all cases of irritation of the skin, and has 
one great advantage over cold-cream, in its insusceptibility to become rapidly 
rancid, which circumstance so frequently renders cold-cream injurious instead of 
beneficial. It has consequently proved to be a very effective application in 
haemorrhoids, pruritus ani, etc., where the heat of the parts is certain to cause 
ordinary unguents rapidly to degenerate when in contact with them. Other 
medicaments, as the ease may require, are sometimes added to the hazeline cream. 
It is sometimes applied to the rectum by means of Ward Cousins or Allingham's 
ointment-injectors, and by means of collapsible tubes with nozzle attachment for 
injection. 
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IKTLAMBD OR ROUGH SKIN. 

1. Sabnltrate of bismath, . . . .1 drachm. 

Powdered arrow-root, . . 1 " 

Otntment of benzoated oxide of zinc, . . .1 ounce. 

Apply once or twice a day. 

9. Boracic acid, 1 drachm. 

Distilled witch-hazel, 2 ounces. 

Rose-water, 3 '* 

Use externally. 

ITCHING AROUND 'THB BOWEL. 

Camphor, 1 drachm. 

Cocaine, 10 grains. 

Lanolin, S drachms. 

Ointment of benzoated oxide of zinc, . . .8 *' 

Rub in well, whenever troubled with irritation and itching. 

ITCHING OF THB SKIN. 

1. Alum, 1 ounce. 

Borax, 1 '* 

Add 1 pint of hot water to these, and spouge the mixture over the skin. 

2. Carbolic acid, % drachm. 

Distilled witch-hazel, ^ pint. 

Apply to the skin. 

LANOLIN COLD-CRKAM, POMADE, AND SOAP. 

Lanolin, the fatty matter similar to that of the human skin, is employed 
for pomade, for cold-cream, and for soap. It is put up by Burroughs, Wellcome 
& Co., of London, a toilet kind in collapsible tubes, with a nozzle. Asa soap it 
is manufactured in such a manner as to be neutral and possess an excess of fat. 
Ichthyol and eucalyptus soajw, containing a certain amount of the special 
medicament, are manufactured by the same firm upon the basis of the above 
qualities. 

LAXATIVE FOR CHILDREN. 

Manna — in tears, . 50 parts. 

Calcined magnesia, 10 '* 

Washed sulphur, 10 ** 

White flour, . . 20 " 

To be made into an electuary (that is, prepared with something that will 
make it palatable). A teaspoon ful or more may be given in a cup of weak tea or 
hot milk. This is a French recipe. 

MOISTURE OF THB HANDS. 

1. Oleate of zinc, 1 drachm. 

Subnitrate of bismuth, 2 drachms. 

Beta-naphthol, 10 grains.' 

Dust frequently over the surface. 
27 
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2. Salicylic acid, 1 drachm. 

Impure carbonate of zinc, .•..•! ounce. 

Dust over the surface. 

8. Chromic acid, 5 grains. 

Distilled witch-hazel, }4 ounce. 

Especially useful for moist, clammy hands. Drop over the surface several 
times a day. 

The four following recipes are for month-washes : — 

1. Distilled witch-hazel, 8 ounces. 

Chlorate of potassium, 1 drachm. 

This can be used as a wash for a sore mouth, or as a g^argle for a sore throat. 
Employ it of the full strength. 

2. Tincture of chloride of iron, . . . }4 ounce. 
Glycerin, M " 

The above is useftil for sores on lips, tongue, mouth, or throat^—canker-sores. 
Touch the sore spots tMdce a day with a camel's hair pencil, or a piece of cotton, 
dipped in the solution. 

8. Compound tincture of cinchona, .... 4 ounces. 
Glycerin, 2 " 

The above is useAil for sore mouth , irritable or sore gums, and for sore 
throat. Add one or two teaspoonfuls to the same quantity of water, and rinse 
out the mouth and gargle the throat with it. 

4. Tincture of kino, 2 ounces. 

Borax, 1 drachm. 

For soreness or inflammation of the mouth or throat, wash out the mouth, 
or gargle with the mixture. 

NETTLE-BASH (HITEB). 

1. Carbolic acid, . j^ 1 drachm. 

Water, . . . F . . . .1 pint. 

Drop over the irritated skin. 

2. Boracicacid, 2 drachma. 

Ointment of rose-water, }^ ounce. 

Ointment of oxide of zinc, H ** 

Apply to the irritated skin. 

PAIN OR IRRITATION OF THE SKIN. 

Cocaine, 10 g^alna. 

Sulphate of atropine, 1 grain. 

Distilled witch-hazel, 4 ounces. 

Apply with a piece of old muslin over the surface. 
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PEBSPIBATION (BXOBSSITB). 

1. Subnitimte of bismuth, }4 ounce. 

Powdered oleate of lead-zinc, . . • H ** 

Dust frequently over the perepiriog skin. 

2. Beta-naphthol, 20 grains. 

Salicylic acid, 1 drachm. 

Powdered impure carbonate of zinc, . . .2 ounces. 

Dust over the parts. 

8. Hydrastin hydrochlorate, 5 grains. 

Cologne, 4 ounces. 

Apply frequently to the surface. 

PERSPIRATION (BX0B88ITB OR ODOROnS.) 

Oleate of zinc, >^ ounce. 

Powdered starch, 1 ** 

Salicylic acid, 1 scruple. 

Dust over the parts. 

PERSPIRATION (ODOROUS). 

1. Bet&-naphthol, }4 drachm. 

Distilled witch-hazel, 4 ounces. 

Apply well to the skin. 

2. Powdered oleate of zinc, }4 ounce. 

Powdered boracic acid, 3 drachms. 

Keep the surface constantly covered with the powder. 

PIGMENTED, OR DISCOLORED, SPOTS OF THE SKIN. 

Use mercurial plaster, or take expert treatment with the galvanic current. 

The following recipe comes highly recommended. It is for 
the removal of the pigment-spots that sometimes appear during 
pregnancy : — 

Cacao-butter, 2>^ ounces. 

Castor-oil, 2>^ " 

Zinc oxide, 45 grains. 

Ammoniated mercury, 2 ** 

Oil of roses, sufficient quantity. 

To be applied morning and evening. 

PIMPLES. 

1. Beta-naphthol, 6 grains. 

Oil of chamomile, 5 drops. 

Ointment of beuzoated oxide of zinc, . . .1 ounce. 

Use on the surface. 
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2. Ointment of oleate of zinc, 1 ounce. 

Ointment of rose-water, 1 " 

Camphor, 10 grains. 

Apply on retiring for the night. 

3. Boracic acid, 1 drachm. 

Distilled witch-hazel, 2 ounces. 

Glycerin, 2 " 

Apply externally. 

PLUGS OR GBUBS OF THE SKIN. 

1. Boracic acid, J4 drachm. 

Spiritii of rosemary, 1 ounce. 

Water, 8 ounces. 

Use with friction on the skin. 

2. Tincture of green soap, 2 ounces. 

Distilled witch-hazel, 2 ** 

Apply the mixture every other day to the skin, and wash it off immediately 
1 with hot water. 

POISONINQ FROM IVY. 

1. Impure carbonate of zinc, jounce. 

Lime-water, . 2 ouncesi 

Glycerin, 2 " 

Apply to the skin with a piece of soft, old muslin. 

2. Carbonate of lead, 2 drachms. 

Powdered arrow-root, 2 " 

Powdered gum-acacia, 1 drachm. 

Hydrochlorate of cocaine, 10 grains. 

Olive-oil, 8 ounces. 

Spread over the skin. 

PRICKLY HEAT. 

1. Lime-water, 4 ounces. 

Levigated calamine, 3^ ounce. 

Shake up the mixture and apply it to the skin. 

2. Subnitrate of bismuth, 14 ounce. 

Carbonate of zinc, /^ " 

Dust over the parts. 

ROUGH, PIMPLY NECK AND LIMBS. 

1. Sublimed sulphur, . . . . . .1 drachm. 

Oil of eucalyptus, 5 drops. 

Ointment of the oxide of zinc, . . . .1 ounce. 
Ointment of rose-water, 1 *' 

Use once a day on the skin. Wash off the parts once or twice a week with 
the tincture of green soap, cleansing them with hot water, after which renew the 
application of the above ointment. 
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3. Beta-naphthol, 5 grains. 

OlycerlD, 8 oancea. 

Cologne, 8 " 

Use alone, or in conjunction with soap and hot water. 

8CAB8. 

1. Lanolin,. 2 drachms. 

Ointment of biniodide of mercury, . .1 drachm. 

Rub in well once a day. 

2. Iodide of potassium, 1 drachm. 

Ointment of nitrate of mercuiy, . . }^ ounce. 

Use on the parte. 

8. Borate of sodium, >^ ounce. 

Salicylate of sodium, }4 drachm. 

Lanolin, . . * . . , 1 ounce. 

Keep in contact with the scar by means of a piece of lint, or else rub in 
well with moderate fHction, night and morning. , 

SORES ON LIPS, MOUTH, TONGUE, OR THROAT (CANKER BORES). 

Sulphate of zinc, 40 grains. 

Rose-water, or pure water, 1 ounce. 

Apply every other day to the spots with a camel's hair brush or a piece of 
cotton. Canker sores can be touched to advantage every day or two with burnt 
alum or a piece of sulphate of copper. 

SUNBURN. 

1. Carbonate of lead, 1 drachm. 

Powdered arrow-root, 1 " 

Ointment of rose-water, 1 ounce. 

Olive-oil, 2 drachms. 

Apply lightly to the surface. 

2. Sublimed sulphur, i^ drachm. 

Carbonate of zinc, 1 ** 

Ointment of oxide of zinc, 1 ounce. 

Apply lightly to the surface. 

THICK SKIN ON HANDS OR FEET. 

1. Salicylic acid, }^ drachm. 

Ointment of oleate of lead, ^ ounce. 

Spread on muslin and use on the surface. 

2. Boracic acid, 1 drachm. 

Beta-naphthol, 20 grains. 

Lanolin, or prepared suet, 1 ounce. 

Apply to the surface. 
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TOOTHACHE. 

1. Crea»ote, 5 drops 

Tincture of opium, 10 ** 

Place in the cavity of tbe tooth a piece of cotton moistened with the 
mixture. 
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2. Cocaine hydrochlorate, 2 grains. 

Morphine sulphate, Ingrain. 

Camphor, 1 " 

Place in the cavity of the tooth a piece of cotton moistened with the 
preparation. 

WjLRTB. 

1. Solution of ethylate of sodium, .... 2 drachms. 

Every two or three days touch the wart with the solution, administered 
with a camePs hair pencil. 

2. Chrysarobin, 40 grains. 

Collodion, 3 drachms. 

Apply with a camel's hair pencil every day or two. 

WHITLOW — FELON. 

1. Tincture of opium, 2 ounces. 

Lead-water, 2 ** 

Use on the part a piece of thin, old muslin, keeping the surface constantly 
wet with the lotion. The part sometimes requires lancing, to relieve pain and 
to restore it to healthy action. 

2. Ointment of compound resin, . . . . }4 ounce. 
Ointment of nitrate of mercuiy, . . . • M '* 
Cocaine hydrochlorate, 10 gnins. 

Apply before or after making a free incision with the lancet. Previously 
hot poultices are frequently applied to the part. Painting It with iodine is 
sometimes practiced. 
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tboroii|i;li revision by the author, who has added much new matter eovcr- 
ing many points ami elueidating many excellent ideas not included in 
romnrr editions. This unique book, the only complete one of llie kind 
rver written, will prove of inestimable pleasure and value to the practi- 
tioner of miiiiy years' standing, as well as to the young physician who 
needs just such a work to point the way to success. 

We give below jt few of the many nnsolicited letters received by 
tile author, and extiin^t»t from revicwH in the Medicnl Jonrnals of the 
iimner nditions : 



"■TlKphriit" 
I w«flil book, w\ 

HedUsI vrola. 

■■t hire read 
pluum— dcllshr 



I HlDKir' I. nn uf 



•■■Ttvt Phytielin HIbucIC iiUcraied mc lu 
u-h ilui I iniralJyretd II tbPHIsh at onesUtlDK. 
' iPic v«y bcM aJ>lc< pvHibIc rat 
.rtaN try lo n™il by ii."— 



It I* bunrm 

Mbegladif. U 
■ ■OldEnflaxl. 



lymand ihcsite— ihencaphyieuiil ihevctRSB, ll 
l> a kt^dtre^l In Ihc •pknitor af whoK bcimi x 
■nuliltuile oraiu pnrailDa ihitlr find ihrlr way ta 

vf'iilr if LninilU. 

"Ultnplstc with itwd aenie aaduiuiid ptal' 
tuHvby. No man can roul Ii wilhout rcaliflM ihu ' 
JLi iiURor [a a Chftuian, a gciuLcoun, and a annwd 
<,\Birf<a:-—Frem Pr^. EdwHTd Ifa'tim KBtj), 



ihalCs^ 




FAN IMPORTANT PUBLICATION OF GREAT VALUE TO THE MEDICi^^l 
AND LEGAL PROFESSIONS. ^^M 

Spinal CONCUSSION: 1 

. Surgioally OonBidered as a, Cause of Spinal Injury, and Neur<dd^^^^| 

□ally Reetxlcted to a Certain Symptom Oroup, for ^^^H 

' wMoh is Suggested the Designation I 

EBICHSBI'S DISEASE, IS OKE PORK OF THE TEAUtiTIC REDROSES. 



S. V. CLEVKNGER, M.D., 



L 



For more than iweni.v years tliis subject has occftnioned bitWr coiv- 
tcntioii in law courts, between |)hyBiciiin8 ae well tis attornevB. and in 
lliftt time no work lins uppeureil that reviewed the entire field judicially 
until Dr. Cleveiigef'n book was written. It is the outcome of five yeara' 
special study and experieiiee in legal circles, clinics, Losiiiinl and ppiiaie 
practice, in addition to twenty yeius' labor a« a scientific stud en I. writer. 
Had teacher. 

The hterature of Spinal CoiicuKsion baa been increasing nf Jnteyeai* 
to an unwieldy shape for the geiiernl student, and Dr. Clevongrr bun in Ibh 
work arranged and reviewed all that hae been done by observers slnci- 
the days of Erichsen and those who preceded iiim. The diflcn-nt ami 
-omelimes untagonistic views of many nuthors are fully given Itom the 
writings of Eriohseu, Page. Oppenheim, Erb, WcBtpbai, AI>ercroinbi»-. 
Sir Astley Cooper, Boyer, Charcot, Leyden, Rigler. 8pit«k:i. Pulnaiii. 
Kuapp, Dana, and many otiier European and American stndeiitf of Hip 
subject. The small, but important, work of Oppeulieim, of tin- Bfi-lin 
Univeraity, is fully translated, and constitutes a chapter of Dr. CIcvmi- 
ger's book, and reference is nrnde whei-ever disouasions occurred in 
American medico4ega! societies, 

Tliere are abundant illustrations, particniarlj for Klectro-di agnosia, 
aijd to enable a clear eomprehensioii of the anatomical and pa Lb "logical 
relations. 

The Chapters are: I. Historical Introduction; 11. Erlcbsen oa 
Spinal Concussion ; 111. Page on Injuries of the Spine and Spinal Cnrd; 
IV. Recent Discussions of Spinal Concussion : V. Oppenheim on Tran- 
matic Neuroses; VI. Illustrative Cases from Original and all uUier 
Sources; VII. Traumatic Insanity; VIII. The Spinal Column; V 
Symptoms; X. Diagnoeia ; XI. P«tholog\ : XII. Treatraonl ; XI] 
Medico-legal Considerations. * 

Other special features ooiisrst in a description of modern inuUloi 
uf diagnosis by Blectrioity, a discussion of the oontroversy cuncemiiiK 
liyeteria, and the auttaorV original pathological view that the lesion ia 
one involving the spinal aympnlhetie nervous eystom. In this 1a 
respect entirely new ground is taken, and the diversity of opinion » 
eeniing the functional and organic nature of the dieeaae Is affotW 
busts for reconciliation. 

/•Ji'rni Plij/mtnan and Lmm/er s/ioii/rf own llitu wort: 

In one handsome Royal Octavo Volume of neariy 400 p 
Thirty Wood-Engravings. Net price, in United States and Cam 
$2,50, post-paid ; in Great Britain, lis. 3d. ; in France, 15 fl>. 

f'f. A BAfIS Hvdicnl PiiblJshw. Phiiodslphio, Po.. «.S1. i 



JUST READY A NEW AND IMPORTANT WOI 



ihc Council or Suie : ManlKr of the Imathtl Sa 



- ESSAY -i^ 

MEDICAL PNEDMATOLOGYIAEROTHERAPY; 

REKEkENlE iVl THE VAI.L'E ANIi AVA1I.AE[I.[TV Oh 

oxrecii, mTnoBEii. HrBROBEn, aud mrnoecu koiioxioe. 

By (J. N. DEMARQUAY, 

Surgcoh lit (he Municipal Hcapiial. Parti, und of (he Council of Stale ; M— - , 

of ^jiimny : Uomapondent of iBe Academiei of Belgium, Turin, Munich, 
of ihaL^lunof Manor . Ubeiilici vf ihsOntcnol' l»bclbi-ihe- 
Uilholic anA al the <:ani:g|>tlon, of Porlugil. ac. 

THtllSLATEO, WITH HOTfS, ADDITIONS. MO OUISSIOHS. 

Br SftMUEL S. WftLLIflN, A.M., M.D., 

Member of -he An.«ii:»ii Medical AHOCl.ilao ; E«-Pre.idfcl of Ibe Medi 
Vark - Menlici of (he New York L'ouncy Medical Si 

In ana Handiioiiie Uctavo Volume of 3ie Paau, Printed u 
Strlc of the Vrlnter-a Art, and Illavtnited vlth 

•e.so 

3.80 

Vol Kitea yean jjbai. there ba« been u giowing tlemsDil for Munethiiig more t^LutUc- 
Mry and more piacUcal in llie way of literature ou llie subject of what has, by cuiiiiaog 
cdSBent. uotne fo be teruied " Oxygen Thersipcflliw," On nil aides profeKsioiml mra of 
•Mmding and ability att iQming their Altuution to the abi of the goeootu e1etiicnt« aliOQt 
m M remediea m dtiiraM. u well an Biuiamen in heultb. In (iroMRuting their inquiriee, 
Ihe firRt kmdraace has been tlie wuiiC of any reliable, or in any degree eatiBroirl/^ry. 
tit«niittire on the nibject. 

Purged of the iuui.'li qok^kcry )ieretofon< naovinied with it, Aerotherapy ik nn« 
rttoogniMd an a l»ilitaale deiiartiiieiit of nieiliooJ jiracticp Althoa^ib little nome m niiide 
■bout it. the use oT OiyKen Om oa u n>iuedy ha* iiicreowil in thiB uluntry within m few 
■ it that in Now York City alone ihe conanniptjon for medifiil i^nr- 




pOMH DOW omountH to more than 300,000 gallo' 

Thin work, traneliited in llie maiu from thr French of Professor Deuiurqii . . 
klao a «ery full acronnt of recent English, German, and American experienced, prepared 
by Dr. Samuel S. Wallian, of New York, whtwe ex['erieni<e in this field antedates that of 
any other Amertcao writer on iLe sobjecl. 

Plain Talks on Avoided Subjects. 

HENRY N. GUERNSEY, M.D., 



< 
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Lessons in Gynecologyj 

By 'WILLIAM OOODBIiL, A.M.. M.D.. Etc. 





RECORD-BOOK OF MEDICAL EXAMINATION! 



For Life Insurance. 



qneBtiotia are eaeily uvi!rlooked sail llie annwerx I 
nre indiapenaablc. they rauit be onawercd bcforp ti 
"ten pQt to muab i: 



re for a reference-book in wliich coulJ I 
)□, aoi! thereby obviate the neceaijt; ofld 



In Bismining for Life Insiiraoc 
then omitU^d ; and, as these queetio: 
«Ms cnn be lifted upon, and the e: 
tliie iDfortnation. 

The Deed htu long been fell ai 
Di>l«d Uie prinolpal ]-ointe of an 
■econd visit lo t]ie applicant vrlien farther information is reqnired. 

After a careful Mndy of ail Uie fonuB of eiaminalion blanks now U^ hj Insnraaqi 
Conpaniea, Dr. J, M, Keating haa compiled each a reuord-boak which n 
tfaii long-felt vant. 

This record-book I* Email, neat, and complete, and embracei all (he principal poinU 
that are required by tl»i difEareiit companieB. It ia made in two eizes. vii, ; No. 1, c 
ingone hundrtd (ioo) ixaminalioni, and No. 2, rovering two bundrod (200) e 
tinoa. The aize of the book ie T x 3 j inchsa, and foa be coDvenieatly carriec 
pooket. _^ 



No. I. For 100 EumliuttlDm, 
No. S, ror 9 
LMtbai 



MCr PRUcea, PfMMT'P 

U. S. And Cuia 
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ERPETUAL CLINICAL INDEX 



MATERIA MEDICA, CHEMISTRY. AND PHARMACY CHART 
By A. H. KELLEB, Ph.G,, M.D. 



H:- i»i.' 






■MatcrlH Madin 
'hurt or <>Cheiiala 
sn miulln. with r 



" sSi't* Inohai 



niBCy. " 311 1 4« InofaBh mi 

Vst Price tbi Uie Complata Work, $5.00 $5,50 £l.Ii. 

Be&d the Following DescripUon end ExplAUtloa ef the Work : 



Ualeria. Medic?. iTiai the very ihou^ht of ihv one will rndily as 

The "MTATBKIA MEDICA" CBAKT, inlhifirat 
O.S. P-Nun*; id. ThcCDmmanNune; id, Niiural (Wiler; , 
Mllimit: eih. Pan Used— herbt, leais, flowen, nuu, barla. U 
vidcr&J: Sih. 'I'he TVue — medium uid lafse. 

Onihi.ChMl.hereare„sfirs<nmi.o.; Sr-'~~ * ^ -— i- 



vidih. 



lul. aU li 



re 



In Ihe a 



■Us found B biicf dcfinllign of ihe ismi^ uHxl. unr 

The "KBKMISTKT" CHART iik« li 

Mm uldiliAK of many nc» odo, aad foLIuwIsg itic 

■em ihe Origin Ini^ >i a brief bui n^niTau deu 



nine, the (Jbei 
Dilon of the c 

. whether Sail o< 




Ued kliu.l' P lo^tl 1 a ^ou 


i>hi>l,'u.d Glyceilne. uid blank cc 
eDoeandUtjeDoK Faro 


iui.i«for«oluhJliii=,Mde»ir«l. 
nuDiben foe the Pupenul LliniaJ EtidHi, glXnff 


A. 


MttllCIHAL PaJMHrtlllS, 


' MiNtrrm Doit Larqi Doss. 


(I) AcoalllDt 




1 -ioogr. 1 -rfgr. 



wine ihii, Prepanliaiu 



;b ubulued. Fur ea 



T1.CT1..A. 


0>ua. 1 Ahouht. 


Alcohci. 1 Dos.. 


•Acmitl. 


fTan.ricAeld.&HP. 3M "• "'* !'■ 


■ . 1= ) d«pt 



They (re all thw abbrevlnied, ■ 



of We«hit. 

t. Eiplnnuli 



The 



• PERPKTUAI. 



Tnbleof WeUhtt. Hd|w lo Ihe Study of Chemtury. Eunptei In Work- 



ind one-half inelfihlck. 

«, etc., Fony piiie<. wnh 

«tLt foHv more lenedlo 

led phfBlclan 



The Index lo t_~heii,nrT>' l.^hnrt occiipltfe two pafiefe ; Eft^^uuuloni, AbbfevbltDni, etc., 
dlneuea, and w,ih jii uvi^r.iKeof leiL refereflee]! la (ach dfitBa^ie, leiivlnft ronm for about fan 
foreach dlbraw. The i^umEieni ref« 10 the rcvediea lucd lo the dl««*es by the moJII celel 

and ^ui^cOEii, and the abbreviations to Ihe inaiiaer in which Ihoy aje used, Eiahl pagt-, — ....^ 

hra,^l<ctcil. r,>i oilier dlKawi dm enumeraiDl. The Materia Medlca. Exptaaatbac, Abbnvlati.,ni, and 

Then lliiz hiileii In AllLaiaidi and Concenlnuloni. Thcae. alieady enumeiBIKl. with their rcteiEn< r, nTin>,er 
III bluriL ii.T<iiiaied p>(e>. for noting any new Alludoidi and {^oaceolraliani. Then the Oicin,Hir) Indvi. 
■l«ia|[ ilic same nuinbei t» on Chan, with Name, Daiei. Specific Ciavity, Sail or AUuiuld ,11 ijie mdic 



'\t'i penaaHent use of the "Ferpetua] CUnicaJ Indea" at the "<JheiniMcy" und 
iiidei Id ibebook, nippea* the Phy^ciwi rcuda In a botk nrjouniai iIijit <.nl1einc 
.-i-,-e (^hoFen. and Be w(f,h« 10 Ireep A |iannanenr Teeerd f.f that, h.. tWrr* <fjthe 
■ '-':.,i[y ftinicar itirrr. ii KAtt be placed opIHA'le and nnmbtLcrl, .mj rfj^i-: jlrir iiicd 



Oim. Medical Publiaher. Philadelphia. Po., U.^.k.j 



Mow Edition of an Important and Timely Work Just Publishod. 

I El6ct"city in tk Diseases of Yfomen 

with Special Referenoe to the ApplioaHoo of Strong Currenta. 




By r,. BETTON MASSEY, M.D., 




'riiiB work la pre««nted to tiOi profesaioc m Uie mo^t cutnpleta trealue j«t 
the slRctrical treatment of diueuei of vronien. and la deetined to fill the mereoamg 
for i-kmr un<l pra^tii;!!) inal ruction in Llie liandliu^ aail use of stiung carreoU after thf 
VAMUt melfaoilB firnl »dvociitcd hy Apcistoli, Thn wliolo nibject le treated from tbepreMnt 
■tAnd-pt)int of electric Kinnf!!) with ntw and original iU'ttlratwiie, the Ihornugli stadlM of 
tUe aiillior nnd lis wide clinical e»]>erienco rendprinft liim nu autliority upon tlacLricity 
itielf and its therspeutje iippli cations. The aiitbor liite «nb»nc'^d thi practical vulue of 
liie wutk l>7 inclnding (Ae exact ddaiti of treatment and rei^ulle in a Dumber of caua 
taken Irirai his privntv and hoapital practice. 





'Practical Surgery] 

By J. EWING HEARS, M.n., 

Sm«Ry Mid I>ciiuiiiuiatiK ot Surgery in Jeff 
nod ninidl SargeiY la llic PeoMylYBBia CoUb| 



Wltb 490 IllDstrations. Second edition, rerlsBd aod enlarged. 794 pp. I2ma. 



PRICe, m UHITCO states *N0 CAHADA ,- cloth, tS-OO. DISCOt/MT. aoKHCi 

S1.40 : POSTAQi. to C£ltT3 exTHA. OKAT BHirAm. )3t. fllAHCi, 18 fr. TS. 



Mears' Pkaoxicai, SoRnica? inoliidcs ctiapters on Surgicnl Press- 
ings, HiiiiilagiLif;, Finpliii-es. Disloontions, Ligature of Arterica, Amputa- 
tions, Excisions of Bones and Joiutu. ThU 
work gives a complete accouut of the 
methods of antiseptic siirgerj'. Tlie dif- 
forent agents used in anti8e[)tic dressing, 
their methods of ]irG|»trntion, and tlieir 
npplicalion in the treatment of wounds are 
fully described. With this work ae< aguidl 
it is possible for every surgeon to practioaj 
I antiseptic surgery. The great adviitioea 1 
made in the science and arf of surgery are 
largely due to the introduction of uuti- 
Bt^ptic nietbods of wound treatmtint, and it 
is inciimK'iit upon every progressive 
gci>n to employ them. 

An exiimination of this work will" 
ahow that it is thoroughly systematic in 
'ill plnn, so that it is not only useful to the practitioner, who may be 
called upon to perform operations, but of great value to the student in 
his work ill the surgirnt room, where he is required to apply bandages 
and fracture drcHsintrs, and to perform o)K>ratIons upon the cadaver. The 
(sperience of the author, derived from many years' service as a teacher 
(private and public) and practitioner, baa enabled him to present tlu 
topicfl disctissed in such a manner as to fully meet the needs of both pra 
tlHoiicr'i find students. 

a whs follQHi H Inletlltcnlly einndl (Ml]]' al 
' « highly of ih 
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I AN ENTIRCLr HEW PHrSICIAMS VISITING LIST. 

Medical Bulletin V'Siting List 
PHYSICIAN'S Call Record. 



\ 



Frequent Rewriting of Names Unnecessary. 
Ttiia VtsiTiNO List is arraDged u|ion » pkii bot^t nclaptod to tlie niost ! 
convenient use of nil pliyeicians, and wubriicea a iiewraature in reuor(Uii( 
daily visits not found in any otiicr list, consisting of BTrn oa bai.f i^ave 
IN TOR FOAM OF iNStSBTB, a glance at whioli will sufllce to show that as tit* i 
first week's record of visits is completed tlie nest week's record may b« j 
made Ijy simply turning over the atub-Ieaf, without the necessity of re' 1 
writing the patients' names. This is done until the month is completed,V 
and the physician has kept his record just as complete in every detail of 4 
VI81T, GHAKOB, CREDIT, etc, as he could have done had he used any of tha J 
old-style visiting lists, and has also saved himself thi'<-e- fourths of tha ] 
time and labor formerly required in transferring names evekt week. 
There are no intricate rulings; everything is easily and quickly under- I 
stood; not the least amount of time can be lost in comprehending llie 
plan, for it is acquired at a glance. 

The Three Different Styles Mad«. 
Tlie No. i Style of this List provides ample space for the DAiLT I 
record of seventy (70) different names each mouth for an entire year 
(two full pages, thirty-five [36] names to a page, being allowed to each ! 
muntti), BO tiiat its size is sufficient for an ordinary practice ; Itut for i^ 
physicians who prefer a List that will accommodate a larger practice we J 
have made a No. 2 StylCf wliich provides ample space for the doily L 
record of osb udspred and five different names (105) each month fop.^ 
an entire year (three full pages being allowed to each niontk), and for.T 
physIciauB who may prefer a Pocket Record Book of less thickness thaa,' j 
either of these styles we have made a No. 3 Stifle, in which " Tli« 'I 
Blanks for the Recording of Visits In " have been made into reniovkblfr 1 
sections. These sections are very thin, and are nuide up so as to answev T 
in full the demand of the largest practice, each section providing ftmple 1 
space for the dailt rijoobd of two hundred and tks (210} DiFnaiwrg 
SAMEB. for one month; or one hundred and Ave (105) dilTerent nam 
daily each month for two months; or seventy (70) dilferent names daily T 
each month for Ihree mouths; or tliirty-live (35) ditl'erent names duUViJ 
each month for six mouths. Four sols of these sections go with eiwk.1 
eopy of No. 3 Style. 

Special Features Not Found in Any Other List. 

In tiiis No. 3 Srvi.E tlie I'ristcd matter, nnd such matter aB tfal 
BLANK FORMS FOR Addkesses OF Patiests, Obstctrio Record, Yaccinatlou^L 
Record, Cash Account. Births and Deaths Records, etc., are fast«ned/B 
permanently in the back of the book, thus reducing its thickness. Tb^Hl 
addition of one of these removable sections does not innreane tJi» «)n 
quittf an eiglilit of nn inch. This brings the i™'!-- '"^^ ""-'i - '^n. 
pn»a that no one can object tn it on accouat '>' 



ie VEttY Mum less than that of any visiting list ever published. Every 
physioiaii will at once nnderatanci that ns soon as a section is full it can 
be taken owt, filed away, and another iiiEeited without the least incon- 
venience or troulile. 

This Visiting List contains a Calendar for the last sis months 
■of last year, nil of this, and next year; Table of Signs to be nsed 
in Keeping Aceounta; Pr. Ely's Obstetrical Table; Table of Cat- 
«nl»ting the Number of Doses i'n a givL^n B. etc., etc. ; for converting 
Apothecaries' Weights and Measures into Gntinines; Uetrical Avoirdu- 
(Kjis and Apothecaries' Weiglits; Nnmlier of Drops in a Fluidrachm ; 
Orndnuted Doses for Children; Oraduated Table for Administering 
Laudannm ; Periods of Eruption of the Teeth ; The Average Frequency 
of the Pulse at DilTerent Ages in Health ; Formula and Doses of Hypo- 
<lerniic Medication; Use of the Hypodermic Syringe; Formulit and 
Soseti of Medicine for luhalation ; Formulfe for Suppositories for the 
Rectum ; The Use of the Thermometer in Disease ; Poisons and their 
Antidotes; Treatment of Asphvxia; Anti-Emetic Remedies; Nasal 
Douches; Eye-Wiishes. 

Most Convenient Time- and Labor- Saving List Issued. 

It is evident to every one that this is, beyond question, the best and 
jnost convenient time- and labor- saving Physicians' Record Book e 
pnblislied. Physicians of many years' standing and with large practices 
pronounce this the Bent Lint Ikeij have evtr seen. It is handsomely 
bound in fine, strong leather, with Hap, including a pocket for loose 
memoranda, etc., and is furnished with a Dixon lead-pencil of excellent 
quality and finish. It is compact and convenient for carrying in 
pocket. Size, 4 x 6J inches. 

, POST-PAID. 



-EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS.- 



flunfh, add aglwic^ u an opcnji 
klwwi tl« entire villa paid to Any 

StlMMii/iraliniilSiirticaSyi 

"Evoyihlog about it l> euU 

"Of Ikt BiuirvililiDsllusbe 
il, Thii iisi is »«7 ingmioutly ar 



jvtstti^ addrsK*. f 







H moDlhlr Initsid aS ■ walil)f neon 

moiilh. ThefelKiDr.andCr. mlun) 
9 Rcord. e»blii>( Ihe iliicti 



■'Tliii It HBovet lilt, and an ununully oM- J 
ttaitnlms."— Jm'nal 1(^1 III Amir, Mtd.Aate.^ 

'•Thii new candfdsie for th« liivorarphyil- 
cliM poacws lome unique and lutful point*. 
The necenlty oS rewrltlug nuns creiy veck b 
abvlHTed by n limple eenTrlvance In the tnjike-up 

"Thit Hit It an onlircl)' new deparluie. ud 
on uplanlhil retidcn potllne rapid and eur, Il 
it jiial vhot we have often wished Cut, and really 
filb a lone-ftli wanl."-7». itttlfc»/ »%</. 

"It cenalnly eoBIalni the lar«o»1 amouni of 
praeilcal knowledge fiT the medical praciiilanet 
la ihe tmalleH poslble vutume. beidet nulillDc 



(F. A. BtlftS. Hadical PubHthar, Philadelphia. Pa-. U-^A-l 



Hand-Book of Eclampsia! 

Notes and Cases of Poerperal ConvDlsions. 

e, MiCHENER. M.D,, J. H. Stubbs. M.D.. R, B. EwiNQ, M.O.. 

B. Thompson, M.D.. S. Stebbins, M.D. 

Trice, in Vnited States and Canada, Bound in Cloth, IGmo, tfet, 75 CestE; In th-sit 
Britun, 3 Shillings ; in France, i fr. 30. 
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L«L the you/iA physk^an i 



reaches of ObAteirici dmt/i upnn Ihe uh d( blaod-kiirinf ^pJilehofoBiy) Im 
and ID ihl> mtihod Dr. Ulcbencr and tilt fdJowi glvt ihdr uiHiuallM 

iiniimb=rofDunca,bulH.ift../j'.r.^«#,ilBd/r.n.«/«rff»rijf». TU* 

h 1(1 hit bonk. To bleed requlm a culling iiulruni!nt,--BOI Dcce«iiil|t a 
one cue a podcci-hoilfewEii used and ihcdreiredcfTeci pncKluc«d. 

her cguiagc frvm Ihli Utile book, and let tbe more eaperlenced give i^i- 
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A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION 

Sweiisli MovemenlViassage TreatiBntJ 



PROK, HARTVIG NISSEN, 

ruclor In Phyiial 
Md. i Auihor ot 



: Swrdlih Hctlth Imlliute. W.i-hlneTon, D.C. ; late 

GrmoaHla u the Juhiw Hopliini UiUvenlcy, llililmi 

'■ Health by Exercise ^vitbout Appatuli 



ILLUSTRATED WITH 29 ORIGlKAL WOOD-ENGRMVIUGS. 



In One I2ino Volume of 128 Pa^es. Neatly Bound in Cloth, 
poet-paid, in TTnited States and Oanada. Net, $1.00; In 
Oreat Britain, 4s. 3d.; in France, 6 ft-. 20. 



Ttiia IK the nnly ptibhcation in Iha Engljeh laai^ungo tjeatin^ (his very ii 
•nlijSi-t in a prnttiL'iil TnannT. Full iu'lnvtions .ir" given rr-<ii\r<\\a-i ihf 
applyng 

The Swedish Moiement and Massage Treatment 

in vnritiDB dJKenscE and I'ondilionB of the huiaan system witli tlia grt^uloat A 
*fl'<>oliv«nes». VMiOfT Nisseii a the best aatbority in tha Uoitod Staloe npoD tbU n 
ticoJ |ihii4e of tliui mbject, atiJ hiii bank is indispeniable to every pbyttciiin who wiiiM 
3m«v> /ir'w to use tbsae v*luable haailiaaidB of medioine. 
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JUST READY THE UTEST AND BEST PHYSICIAN'S ACCOUNT- 
BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. 



THE PHYSICIAN'S 



y\LL-REQCI15ITE TIME. 

is" Labor- 



".v";T Account-Book: 



TX7-lX-XjIja.l«£ ja_ SEISEE,T. I\<E.D.. 



PROBABLY no class of people lose more money through carelesaiy kept 
nccounts ami overlooked or Tiegleel.ed bills tliun physicians. Often 
4etniu<!<l lit the bedsiiJe of the sick until late at night, or deprived of 
even n modicum of rest, it is with great difBeulty that he spares the 
time or puts himself in condition to give the same care to his own 
Bimnoial interests that a merchant, a lawyer, or even a farmer devotes. 
It is then plainly apparent that a system of txtokkeeping and accounts 
that, without sacriScing accuracy, but, on the other hand, ensuring it, at 
Ibe nstne time relieves the keeping of a physician's book of half their 
complexity and two-thirds the labor, is a convenience which will be 
eagerly welcomeil by thousands of overworked pliysicians. Such a sys- 
tem haR at last been devised, and we take pleasure in ottering it to the 
profession in the form of Thb PHTfliciAN's All-Requibit£ Time- asd 
Labok- Saving AcaiuNT-BooK. 

There is no exaggeration in stating that tilts Account-Book and 
Ledger reduces the labor of keeping your accounts more than ono-hatf, 
and at the same time secures the greatest degree of accui'aey. We may 
mention a few of the superior advantages of Tfie Physician's All- 
RxQt'iHtTK Time- and Labor- Saving Aocount-Book, as follow: — 
Rrrt— Will uirpt all iIib requiremeola of | 



FBurt/>—yn ]:oeling; one enlry only. 
Fifth— \ iiivp isi.l;ciinhei;oin[iienc:edatany 

niii'' 'I yt'ur. and can be coottnaed in- 

.Ivfiml.-lv until pverv Mcount in filled. 
J'fffl— Al-olutely on wiiBta of siiacB. 
Sereni/i — "ncr ricrson must neous be eiuk 

EV-ry ilaj'of the year to fill his accoonl. 

or ini((ht ba ten yeiTu nhout it and in- 

qoire no more tlian Iho sjiace for one 

UGoant iu thi* ledger, 
^hti — Dooble the number and many times 

more tliun the namtier uf acnnunia in 
To all physicians desiring a quick, accurate, and comprefaensivA 
method of keeping their acuoiints, we can safely say that no book aS 
suitable as this one has ever been devised. 

NET FBICES, SmFFHT!} ESFEITSES P3EFAID. 



6<V).[iiiBe book contains Hpac» for I80t 

ninth — Thero urc no smaller Epacee. 

Ttntli — CooipKct without wcrificing eam- 
pleteaeaa; evsry ai'count complete oa 
mime pa.g/r — a dacided advuitage uid 

B*M/itt— Uniform »iiB of leaves. 

Twt/m—Tbr, sUtenient of llje moet cotn- 
plicnled accannt m nl once before voni 
at an;^ time of month or year — in other 
words, the acconot itself aa it etaadi ia 
iu aimple«t stAlenienl. 

nr>(MnM— No crausferricg of acconnta, 
balaacei., e(c- 



Ho. 3. (JOOPiig«.foriao»A<'Coiiii(iiierV«ar, 
BiiD 10x13, Bomicl In y, RuMlB. Saised 
BH'b-IlaiidB, Clotli BIdea, . . . 
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PHYSICIANS' INTERPRETE 

IN FOUR LANGUAGES. 

(ENGLISH, Ffl£HCH. GERtlAN. AMD fTtLIAH.) 



Specially Arranged for Dlajcnosls by M, von V> 
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The object of this little work is to meet a ueed often keenly felt bv 
the busy pliysician, namely, tbe need of some quick and reliable nietbod 
of coramunieating intelligibly with patients of those nationalities and 
languages ant'amiliar to the practitioner. The plan of the book ie a §ys- 
teniatic arrangement of queatione upon Ibe various brunches of Practical 
Medicine, and each question ia so worded that the only answer required 
of the patient is merely Yes or No. The questions are all numbered, 
and a complete Index renders them always available for quick refi-ri 
The book is written by one who iis well versed in English, French, 
man, and Italian, .being an excellent teacher in all those 
who has also had considerable hospital experience. 



Bouad In Full Buasia Leather, for Carrying in the Pocket. (Size, 5 
Inches.) 20e Pages. Price, post-paid, in United States and 
Canada, 81.00, neti Great Britain, 4b. 6d. ; France. 6 tc. SO. 



To convey some idea of the scope of the questions contained 
Physicians' Interpreter, we append the Index : — , 
Ctneial health i 

Age or pMicni .'.*.'.!...! SI 

NcctKiiy (it pHli«ii» uodiinioing ui opcn- 



{■■licnCi hlMoiy; heRdlnrr aScctioiuJnhli 
runily; hi! oei^paiian: dlHOMa fnun 
hi. childhood up 8; 



iploBuof iifphold feTO- ..iji-isS 

•ptoni of BilBtU'* dJmoc is^-ifiS 

ip(o0iaor FuD4d[Kua.,„.rii9-ig4aad3ii-jis 
ii«o '^SHio. 
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to EJiDHlrh. wl.h I. hwllv UmttitMiy with »h4 
utwl la DuttlvBld^ luMnb. Kan Until Cbla. wt 

tu lAfliulu . «vdr nT ur on. of 
t luluili..— Iteirail aixl Surreal 
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IM to swells In tlit Slid; of km 
Three Charts of 

The Nervo- Vascular System. 

rART I.— THE NERVES. 

1*ART II.-THE ARTERIES. 

PART III.— THE VEINS. 

Arranged by W. HENRY PRICE. A.M., M.D.. AND S. POTTS EAGLETON. 
ENDORSED BY LEADING ANATOMISTS. 



" THE KEBVO-ViaCULAE SYSTEM OF CEAaTS " ftir Ezcels ETery Other S7stflia 
ID their CompleteBB3E, CenpactnesE, ud Accuracy. 

Part I. The Nerves. — (jives in n clear form not only tUe Umniul 
ami Spinal Nervea, ebowiog the formntion of the different Flexuaes 
nml their liriuiches, but also the complete distributioa of th? 
h^Mi-ATHETic NuBviiS, thereby making it the most complete and 
concise clmrt of the Nervous System yet published. 

Pvai^ II. Ttie Arteries. — Gives n unique grouping of the ArteriiU ' 
System, showing the divisions iknd suhdivisioiis of all the vessels. 
beginning from the heart and tracing tlieir continuous distribution 
to the periphery, and showing at a glance the terminal branches 
of each artery. 

Part III. The Veins. — Shows how the blood from the periphery 

of the Iwdy is gradually collected by the larger veins, and these 

coalescing forming still larger vcsbcIs, until they finally trace 

themselves into the Right Auricle of the heart. 

It is therefore readily seen that "The Nervo-Vaecular System of 

Oharls" oll'ers the following superior advantages: — 

1. It is the only arrangement which couibince the Three Systems, 

Mid yet each is perfect and distinct in itself. 

i. It is the only instance of the Cranial, Spinal, and Sympathetic 

Nervous Systems being represented on one chart. 

8. From its neat size and clear type, and Ijeing printed only upo« 

one Bide, it may be tacked up in any convenient place, and is always 

ready for freshening np the memory and renewing for examination. 

4. The nominal price for which these charts are sold places them 

within the reach of all. 
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By GEORGE H. ROHE, n.D., 
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PHYSICIANS' AND STUDENTS' READY-REFERENCE SERIES 

The Neuroses of the Genito-Urinary System 

11^ XliE TVTg,T T^^ 

WITH STEBILITY AUD IHPOTEyCX. 

DR. R. ULTZMANN, 



GARDNER W. ALLEN. M.D., 



4 and CoDada, %IA 



t which, notwithituiding the great strides thai han 

i,iunLign arid ihe deep interest it possesses Tor nil, ■> nevirri)i"l«H 

ideriitood, hm b«en tranaUted in a must u^rfect iuuidt, aixl pi«- 

tyla of lis loDoniieil and 



.ildlea llie mlbject wittt 
nd Hoch a dttHOtueM to 
nt to luy It down ttntil 




Umeaied tathor. Full tnd complete, yet te^ 
cuch A vigor nf toDch, such iv I'learnen of Ak\m\ and <te«:ri{iLioii 
the result, that no luodicitl man wlio onra Ukct) it Dp will lie 001 
tlK peroutl ia complete, — nor will one rending ba nnougli, 

ProfHssor Ultzmanii W]ta re^^ogDiKed bh one of the great«p> 

geciall}'. Hod it U a litUe singnlu' tlut bo few of bis writing I 
i^isti. Tliwe who have bwn m fortunate 09 to benefit by hi' 

Polrcliuic Gun taalify t"^ '- " - -■ ' ' - > 

melhodii of tr«%tmeiit. 

viow from most nirgeona. and' this give* _ , .__ 

inotniiv#r, tliKl tliera 1* no convenient Liad-boob m Gii^lidi Ireftlinjf in » btrvad 

Utti Oeoilo- urinary Nearonw. 

SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS. Fimt Pakt.— I. Chomi<«3 Clii 
Cmi*> nf Nuuroeee. 11. The Neuroses of Ibe Ufmiiry »tid (if tb« i^i-nul 
flt"liw l.S-iuiory Seurose»; 2, Molcr Neuroses, 3, Secrwury Ni 
Stanhty and Imp'oteU'-c. 

Thb TuEiTiifiST t» ALL Cares la DEScnnBD Clkably *»» 

(F. A. DAVIS. Medical Publ'sfiar. Philadtlphia. 



a thcMundnesa of hie pnlboloUK^al Mwbn 

Uei appronobed the iiibjwl Trom a c.iir- 
ona. and this givea a pecaliar value ta tb 
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ITS SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT BY SUPERFICIAL ORGANIC 
ALTERATION OF THE NASAL MUCOUS MEMBRANE. 

CHARJUBS £. SAJOl S, >I.I)., 

l*Ba»r«IllllBdl(igj.iiJ '5'T"*5l^H^ J«II«rinii MmIImI i ,; ' . I . II... luion.-mii Li.7iiitol!«i(»l 

MlBUnror theBoTOL awLiiy ot Btiiinm.iir Ll." v . .. . I'..liiii<l), 

WITH 13 KNGRAVINCS UN WOOD. lamn. BODND IK CLOTU. BEVKLBB 

EDGES. FKICK. IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA. NET, •l.OOi 

0RI!;AT IIRITAIN, «■. ad.; FRANCE, G fr. 00. 

TiiG object of this little work is to place in the bands of the general 
practitioner tbe means to treat snceesefully a. disease which, untillateiy, 
wna considered as incurable; its history, onuses, pathology, »nd tvtMt- 
ment are carefully described, and the latter is so arranged as to be ' 
practicable by any physician. 






PHYSICIANS' AND STUDENTS' READY REFERENCE SERIES. 

- JSTo. 1.- ^ 

OBSTETRIC SYNOPSIS. 

By JOHN S. STErWART, M.D., 

DeiuaDttnitar af ObiTeiiid nuj Chief A»l>>iiiii In ihc GfnircolcigicBl Clinic al Iht Medlcc-CIilrurglcal 
College of Philadtlphlii. 



42 ILLUSTRATIONS. 303 PAGES. I3me. HAHOSOMELr BOUHD IN DARK-BLUE CLOTH. 



By students this work will be found particularly useftil. It is based 
upon the teachings of such well-known authors as I'layfair, Parvin, 
Lush, Galabin, and Cazeau:^ and Tamier, and, besides containing much 
new, and important matter of great value to both stndent and practi- 
tioner, embraces in an Appendix the Obstetrical Nomenclature sug- 
gested by Professor Simpson, of Edinburgh, and adopted by the 
Obstetric Section of the Ninth International Medical Congress held in 
Washington, D.C., September, 1887. 
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DIPHTHERIAf 

Croup, Tracheotomy, ^ Intubation. 



FROM THE FRENCH OF A. SANN^. 



HENRY Z. GILL, M.D., LL.D. 



ir«t PriM, Pait^d, Clatit, • 
" " Lesthsr, 



ITDlted Suits. Canada [duly j 

- HOC mo. 

5.00. E.SO. 

i liftaaUtion f: 



. Gnu Britain. 

L Is. »fl 

1 tbe French of SASKt'e 



Sixvt'a work ia quoted, directly or indirectly, by every writer since its [iiibtii^tioQ, 
H the higbaat authority. atatiBtically, tbaoretically, und practically. Tlis triiDslator. 
having given Bpecial study to the eiibject for manj yearn, has added over fifty f^v*, in- 
•ladins the Sureical Anatomy. Incnbatian, and the receot progress in tbe hranclMc 
treated ilotvn to the preaeat date; making it, bejond qaestioo. the most, complete work 
.extaoton tbevubjeot of Diphtheria in the Eo^iah lunguage. 

Facine the title-page is found a very fioe Colored Lithograph Plate of the purCa oon- 
oortied m Tracheotomy. Neztfollowi an illuetration ofa cost of tbe entire Trachea, uid 
bronchi to the third or fourth division, in one piece, tikea from ■ photoeraph of a 
in which tbe cast was expelled during life froiji a patient sixleeo years old. This i 
most completn l.^aal of any ooe recorded. 

Over fifty other illuBtratioan of the aurgirsl Bnatomy of instraments, et«,, add to the 
practical value of the work. 

Diphtheria huving become auch a previJent. wide-spread, and fabil i 
general practitioner can afford to ba without this work. It will aid in preventive meaa- 
nree, stimnlate promptness in the application of, and efiiciency in. treatment, ftnd 
moderate tbe eitravagiial views which have 
io the disease Diphtheria, 

A full Index accompanies the euUreod volume, also a List of AnChon, n 
allogetlier a very handsome illustrated volume of over HSO pages. 




A TREATISE 

Materia Medica, Pharmacology,! Therapeutics. 

elOMN U. SHOEMAKER, A.M., M.D., 

Pnlcuor of MstcrU MeilicJ, Pharmicoiogy, uu] 1 hirapeulia ia Ihc MHHeo-thirutglc*! fo11e<i i 
delpbla. ud Meabci Amtrlcu Medical AmciiUiaii. 

cJOhN AULDE, M.D.. 

•cMDUiralor of CJIcla] Medicine and a( Physical Dlagnaits In the Mcdlcii-CIiinirgiciiIO>lIes«of Phllk- ] 



IN TWO HANDSOME ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUMES. 
HET PRICES, per Volaintt, In DaUxd atates: Cloth, «3.GOi Sheep, *3.sa. 1 
^ (dutr paid): VIoUi, SK.TSi Sheep, »3.BS. In Great Brilslo: Clotli, lla. 
Sheep, 141. 6d. In Fntncei CleUi, ISfr.eO; Sheep, XD Ir> 30. 



18 pleasaTs in acnouDcitig that VotUHE I of this eneerly-Iooked-for 
is Now Be&dt. and that the atiaost diligence will be exercieed in filling with 
ihs greatest rapidity, and in regiiUr order of receipt, [be Dumerous orders now anaitiog 
IB publiotttion. I 

Tbe general plan of the work embratB* three parte, each 'of which ia prdctieallT iiida- | 
psndsnt of the other, as will he Dndentood from the ucQotnpanylnaanatjsiB, and of vrbidi J 
Parts t and II are coQUined in tha volume nownnnouriced; this, however, ti not tJioonLT' J 
■idvaotage accraine from tbe preparation of tjis work in two volnmes. Each volume will 1 
llias he much smaller and more convenient to handle, wbils some may wl^h U> wti^ure l 
particular portion, of tbe work, and to (hem the cost is leBMned. 

Several blank sfaeets of closely 'ruled letter-paper are insorted at aonvenient ploreA h 
Ihe work, diue rendering it available for the student and pbysii^iaD to add valnahle notei 
oonoeming new remedies nod other important matters. 

Part I emhraceB throe anbdiviaionB, an follow : — 

firrt, A brief, Bvnopsis upon the subject of pharmacy, in which i« riven a clear and 
concise doMiriptioD of the operations and preparations taken into account (if the phyniciait 
wbiQ jirMcriDiuRDiedicineB, together wiui some practical suggeslioue regardnigtfa" inner fl 
desirable meihods for securing efficiency anil palatubilitj'. 1 

3tr.ond. A ClaeeificHtion of Medicinns is preaea(«d under llie head of "Qmentl fhsr- 
nacolugv and Therapeutiua," with a view t'.> iudicale more espeolftlly the Diitbo'Ie bv 
wbicii the ecAioiny is affeotad. Thus, there are Internal and Exterul ftenediee, iinil. 
baaidee, a clnna termed Chemical Agenla. iacludiD^ Antidotes, Dininfedtuitfl. Dnd Anti- 
Mptics, and an eiplaoatorv note is appends') to eiuh groap, hk in the cue of AliArativm, 
Aotipyratias, Antispasmodic*, Pargatives, etc. 

Third. A Summary has been prepared npon Theranenticfl, covering metho<iB " 
Adminialration. Abaoriitinn and Elimination, Inoompstibility. PreBCrijition- writing, a . 
Diatarj for the Sick, this eection of the work embracing nearly one hundred ftud liQy-4 
p»8»«. 

pABr II is devoted la "Remediee and Remedial Aaenta Not Properly Clawoil with 
Drugfi," and includes elaboriite articles upon the following topics; Electro-Tlierapv, 
Hydro- Tlierapy, Moaso-Tlierapv. Heat and Cold, Oxygen, Mineral-Waters, and, in wldi- 
tion thereto. oUier sabjecU, pe^spe of lexa nignificance to the practitioner, nich as rtime- 
lology. Hypnotism and Suggestion, MeUllo-llierapy, TrausfuBion. and BannscheidlmntUB. 
hftve received a due share oT attention, Thie section of the work embraceB over two hun- 



<lT«d pages, and will be found especially valuable to ihe student and recent graduate, an 
iheae articles are fully abreaet of the times, 

VuinXE II. which is Part III of the work, is whollv t<ikea up with Uie coo side ration 
•f dtngs, liBfh remedy being studied Ciom tliree points of view, via , the Preparation?, nr 
Haleria Mei3ica; the Physiology and Toxicology, or Pharmacology, and, lastly, its 
Therany. Ir WILL BB Readv about Mav 1. iSfiO. '' 

The tvpography of the work will be found clean, shsru, and eauily read withoatl 
injury to the visoal orcana, and the bold-face type inlerepotaod throoBihoQt the Wit uiakt' 
the dil^rent subjects disruswd quick of reference. Tbe pai^er and liinding will also be a| 
to tiie ntsndard, and nothing will be left undone to make the work fint-cliM in e<i^ 

rr. A. DAm, Medhal Publisher, Phirndelphia. Pn.. U.S fc-) 





JUST PUBLISHED.: 

THE PHYSIOLOGY 
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ROBERT MEADE SMITH, A.M., M.D., 

s»»tuf (.QoiMmil'oFhvslologylo Uolvenliy of Penoiylvanii 
Md AiiKlemy of >he N»iui»l Scienca, Phil,--'-'-' ' ■' 




In One Handsome Royal Octavo Volume of over 950 1 

fusely niuatrated with more than 400 Fhie Wood- 
Enffraviners and many Colored Platea. 



THIS nuw nnil importont worV, Uio moat Ihoropghly complete in Ihe EnglUh U 
on thii Biibjecl, liiis just been issued. lu il; the phrsiolngy of tlie damMic « 
is treated in a most compr'^lieriRtve maniter, especikl pramiDsnce heiag given lo ' * 
jei^t of foods and fodders, axii the churoctar of Iha diet for the herbivoM onder di 
condlliuu*. vilh a full Loniideration of tboir digeetiva pecaliuitieB. Witboul In 
bnrdtrned wilb details, it forniB a complete text-book of pb3:^iolog}r, w!apt«d to tl 
stndonts anJ priwlnionera of bolb velerioarj; and hoama meJiKina. TM$ worJ A 
fte«n adopUd m (/« Ta:t-Boak on JVty»ioJojy in the Vtttrirwry G>lkgtt t^ IJ 
Siatu, Ortai Uniain, and Canada. 

: DAVIS. Medt'caF Pubftsher. Philadelphia, 1 
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the field. II 



— ^iKrioan VUeri 



< Uu-ongbcFUt IS «ell bal*.iicsd. 
Broad, though not «Dcydo|igedii:, conciBs 
withoDt sacnQcing clearneau, it coiabmes 
tha BPsenlials of a BUtcessful text-book. It 
'Dtly modem, and, although first in 
' - -'Tilth gradoofexcelienco that 
t reu^h A hiKh HtBadu-d bs- 
fora thny become competltocB. — AtnaU of 
Surgtry. 

Dr. Smith has vonlerreil a groat benefit 
upon tha vetennarj prafeasion by his cin- 
tnbntion to thetr um ai a work of immense 
Talae.and has provided the American vet- 
eriuaiy student with the only meaoii by 
whidl bs can become [iroparly lamilisr with 
the phjeioiogy of uur doni<«tio auimalB. 
Veterinary practitioners and graduates will 
tntA it with plnaxnre. Vetennarv ntudenU 
will luadily acquire needed knowledge frum 
iU pageE. and veterinary acboola wtiiub 
womdbe well equipped for the work they 
aim to perform caniiot ignore " ■ " '' 
l*xl-book in phyi ' 
nary iCa>icw, 

Dr. Smith's preeenttnent of bis subject 
I* M brief a> the Hiatus of tbe st-ience per- 
mits, acd to this maoh-desired L-oucuwneea 
ho has added an equally welciime clearness 
•f iUtempnt. The ill ui. trail ous in the work 
UP exceedingly good, and must prove a 
valuable aid to Uie full understanding of 
the teit.— ^oumai of tbnipara(nie Medidm 
onrf Aurgcry. 

We have examined tbe work in a great 
many j.articularR, and find the viene ho 
correct, where we bave had ihe meana of 
«ampariw>n of statemenla w ith Ihoae of some 
Tea^ized authority, that ve will be com- 
pelled hereafter to look to IhU work as the 
text-book on physiology of animaU, The 
book will prove of incalculable benefit to 
VBterinarisus wherever they may be found ; 
and to the countty phvsician, who is olten 
called upon to attend to sick animals aa 
well us naiaan bainGS. we would eay, Jose 
DO time in gelling tnin work andletbim 
(iuniUarize hinuell widi the facis it con- 
tain*. — Wrginia Medieai ifontkly, 

Altooetber, Pn>f«»or Smith's "Physi- 
ology of the Domestic Aaimals" is a happy 
pTodnclinn, and will be bailed with delight 
in both the human medical and velerinary 
medical worlds. It should find its place 
besidee in all agriciiltural librarios. — Pai'l 
Pa«uib, M.D., V.H-. in tJie Wrrkly IfeHaxl 

Tl may bs said that it supplies to the 
veterinary student the place in physiology 
that Chanvean's incomparable work — " T^e 
Ciunparative Anatomy of the DomeNticated 
AnimAls" — ocpupies m anatomy. Higher 
praise than this it is not possible to bestow. 
And since it is UR" that the same laws of 
physiuluKy vbicb are applicable to the vital 
pRiccKi of tbe domestic animals are also ai>' 
plicahl* U) man. « )«ruBal of this earefnliy 
«ritlf n book will repay the medical sWident 
tr prw-lttion'T — (hiiadian /Vnetitvmrr, 



The wcrk before iie fills the biftttu «fi | 
which complaint has so often bee; 
and gives la ibe conipase of less 
thousand pages a very full an<i complete 
account of tbe fnnclions of the body in both 
camivora and lierbivura. The author has 
judiciously mude Che nutritive fnoctiuns the 
strong point of tbu work, and has devoted 
specif attention to the sobject of foods and j 
mgestion. In looking through the other*! 
sectioDSof the work, it appears to u '' ' 
just proportion of space is assigned i 
m view of their relative importance to th 
practitioner. Thus", while the subject of r« 
production is dismissed in a fevr pages, ft^ 
chapter of considerable leu glli is devoted, f 
to locomotion, aud esnecially lo the gaitH of, | 
the horse. — London Laiictt, J 

This is almost the only work of the kind ' 
in the English langnage. and it w 

covers every detail of general and h^ 

pbysioloEV that there is no room for anjr^ 
rival. The eioellenco of typograpbicw t 
work, and the wealth, beauty, and clew- 
ness of tbe il lustrations , correspond wr'"- 
tlie th'irouehnosa and clearness of 1 
treatise. — Mhany JitaHcaC Annati. 

It is not often fhat tbe medical profe*-- ] 
sion has the upportuuily of reading a i>nw 
book upon a new subject, and doubtleu 
English -speaking physicians will feel grat<i- 
ful to Profeasor Smith for bis admirable 
and pioneer work in a branch of mediioJ 
"cientaiipon which a great amount of ignor- 
ance prcviiiU. . . , Tlio last portion of 
the work >s devoted to the reproductive 1 
fnactions, and contains much valuable in- f 
fonnaliou tipon a portion of animal phy<l-> I 
ologv cnncernrng which maa}^ are ignorant.. 1 
Tliebook is a valuable one in evory way,_ J 
uud will be consulted largely by veterioaiy' J 
and iiiodieal student* and prnctitioners — * 
Buffalo MeJieal and Surgifal Jwmal. 

The appearance of tliis work is most op- 
portune. It will be much appreciatwl. a- 
teodine 10 secure tha thorough comprehen- 
sion of function in the domesticated am- 
Dials, and. in wmsequence, their general 
well-being — a matter of world-wide impoV- 
tame. With a thorough sense of gratiiicit- 
tionwfl have perused itapages^ throughout 
we find clear exprossion, clear reesoning, 
and that patient accumulation of fiu^Ui so 
valuable in a leit-book for stndenis, — 
SHlith ifeSeal Journal. 

For notice this lime, I take up the vol- 
ume on the " Physiology of the DonieBtia J 
Animals," by Dr. R, Meade Smith, ft volume ff 
of 833 pages, eloeely printed, and dealin||q| 
with its subject in a manner suSicienCiTOX-'fl 
hauxtive lo iii>nre its niaceasa lext-bixA'^ 
for fiftoan years at the very least. Il»*^ 
learning is only equaled by 'its indusliyi'',! 
and its indnstry by tha consirteiicy and 
skill with wbicb its v.iried parts are bronttht 
together into bnrmouions, lucid, and in- 
tene<-tn«l unity.— Db. Bo.tAMis W»ni> 
the London Atclfpi/uf. 
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While tli>- ..uU.or lia« prepared Ihi 
scni'iiv^ Ri^iitrr lt«^ hnen aiided t" fodc 
punicdlarly Uip i=ertioil» on t.lie Viwem 
■nd Surgical AuBiouiy. 

Tli« work iii,:ludee a. fornjilele wcount of Ofiieology, 
ArlutilMionn und Li);iiiiibQU MumW. Pbbciu. Vitt<ctilHr 
aad Nsrvoos Sjnieni' Alimeouu-y. Vwal anii Ra»|iiralory 
aud Qetii1o-Uriri»rr Appar.itmiw tlie Orffivn' of Sfieoial 
^w. soil Snr^ioal Ansiomy, 

In lulilitinn laanKwlcareriiUy and itccuritWJy prepared 
tFXt, wli«revur ]KWsiblH. the value nf the wtirk bar lieeo 
■iiliAiicxd by tables to fncilidiie and minimise tba labor of 
vUid^'DlH in m:(|iiiMug a thoroa^b knowledge of this impar- 
Mnt ■al'jecL Tlie suclion on the leetli bas aliKi been 
flB^moially preparnd to meet the reqnireinenta of Htndente 
of Dentistry. 

Is 111 pr(-;jaratioii. Oray'n Anatomy [last edilion], 
xdited by KePii, being iJie anatoioical wnrk munt used, bae 
Wn taken a* ibe Kian'lard. 
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SEVENTY ASSOCIATE EDITORS, 
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;-. Fnf Rngal Octavo Voiumit a/ jfcout 500 pagtt toch. hoand in Chlh and Half-RvM 

i4a/rt\Ji'.<fit!<i lUutlmUd wUh iTkvom^-LUhvgi-opht. E'ujravia/is, 

.Vopi, Charts, and Dingranii. 

BEING INTENDED ^ 

111. To iwsiitihe biuy priwtitioner in liin ^IforTii lu Vee]) kbrnBAt of llie ra|iid undw ' 
of kll the brftocbes of b'ui profeseion. "^ 

Id. To avoid for him tJie lose of tame involved m BBarchmg for that which it uo 
ihii prafbke and conBtantly iucroafina medical literatare of our day. 

Sil. To enable him to obtam the greal«at poiuible bnnafitof Uie limited litnn h« u * 
Me to <i<^voLs to reading, by fiirDisbiag him with new malt«r oblt. ' 

ftk, To keep him informed of the work done hy all naliona, indailitiK many othnr- 
wi"n seldom if eser heard from, 

Sih, To farnitib him with a, review uf all the new matter contained in the periodiula<iJ 
ill whirh ha okoaot ^throagh (heir imtuunae number) labsoribe. 

6th, To cut! for the gpeoialist all that ii of a iirogreiwive nature m tbu gaiierul anil 
epertal pnblicatioiu of all nations, and obtain for him special rnporta from conntriM in 
whii'h such pabLications dn not exint, and 

(iH<tly. to enable Boy physiiMan to posaaK, at a nHHierate cmi. a complete 

COHraXPO&ABT mSTOST 07 UHIVE^AL XBDICOn, 
*<lit«d Uj nmny of ABerica't ablest teachers, and superior in every detail, of vrmt, papatr.JL 
bhiding, etc.. etc., a btflttiiift continuation of such great works as " Peppers ^un e(u 
*'"' """ ■' ' " ' ■ ' " ' ' " ir\' " '■ BockV KnferMiaaif 
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lookout for lU reappetiruace thii (1S39) year; bat there are nuta; wbaaekac 
nagniGceat und<!rt^mD will dule with thie present i^ue, aud t^i those a i 
tioii of the work will suffioe to tb<fw that it fills a legitimate [jUce in the evolution a( 
ktinwiedge, for it doea what nn eingla individual la capable of doing. 

Tbesc volume* nmlte rsadily available to tbs busy practitioner the best frnita of 
medical progreax for tbe j-ear, eeleeted by able editors from the mrreat literature ot* tlie 
wurld; nMck a work caUDOt be overlooked by aayoiiv wh» woulii kaap Nbroaat of ibi 
Iiinee. With fi muah that i» worthy of notice incorporated in one work, and each deparl- 
mantMrrittea up with a minuteDew and iboroughnesa apprsciatad particalarl; by the 
■pevialmt, il would avail nothing to cite parti uular inetanuee of progrem. Let it be auffi- 
flient to Mj. bowovsr, that while formarfy there whb a uoaaible axoiiBo for not bnving the 
lBi«t information on maCtere pertaining lo the medical sciences, there can no longer bn 
•nch an eicuM while the AsBiiiL is published. — Journal of the American AfWimi 

We have before ns the second imus of this A.iiin]AIs and it u not speaking Oio 
ntningly when we nay (liat the series of five volucaei' of which it eonsiite forou a moDl 
imporlaat and valuable additiuu lo medical literature. 

Great discretion and knowledge of the Bubjecla treated of are requirm) at the hands 
of thoM who hiLve taken charge of the vanoaa sections, and the manner in whieh the 
oenllgmen who were ehoneii <o fill the ttufortant poita of anb-aditors have aoqaitlwl 
Uiemsalvc* fiilly juetifiee the choice made. We know of no branob of the profeaaioa to 
which Ihic AsMtiAL could fail to be nsefal. Dr. Sajons deserve* the Ihaaks of the whole 
profeHiou for hie succeeeful attempt to facilitjit« the advance of medical literature and 
practice. ^i,«7i(fo7i LaTictl. 

This very valuable yearly report of the progteas of medicine and it« collateral 
JsciBucve throughoDt the world ie a work of very great magnilade and high importance. 
It IE edited by Dr. C. E. Sajous. oesi^ted, it is vtated, bv seventy lusociate editors, whoM 
niunei are given, making up a learued und mo»t weighty lisL Their joint labors have 
Gorabiued to prodnce a aeries of volumes in which tns current progress throughout the 
world, in reep«ct to all the brancbea of medical science, is vary adequately represented. 
The general arTangemente of the book are ingenians and complete, having regard to 
thoroughness and lo facility uf bibliographical reference. — Bnti»\ Maiical Jovntal. 



ANNUAL, 1890. 

The editor and publishers of the Anntal op ths TJmvEftSAL 
Mimical Sciences tuke this opportunity to thank its nuniFrouB friends 
and patrons for the liberal support accorded it in the past, and to 
announce its pnblication, as iisu»i, in 1890. Recording, as it does, (he 
progresfi of the world in medicine und surgery, its motto continues to 
be, as in the past, " Improvement," and its fVJends may rest assured that 
no effort will be spared, not only to maintain, but to surpass, the high 
BtftndnrJ of excellence already attained. 

The Subscription Price will be tbe same as last year's issue and 
tbfliflsueor 1 "' 

Bil'IS. Htdieal Publrsher, Philadelphia, Pa-, U.^.k-^a 
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ONE HANDSOME ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUME OF 780 PAGES. 



UAt-r-BtimiA, T.oo 7.10 i.n^ 

It u now gentirallj conced»i that the nervoiia tiyiitein oontmlB all of ibe phj'aii 
funclionB to & greiiier iir Ims exLeut. and also that mont of tbs fijrmptoms enuoontcred 
ilje hniside can be ezpiainRd &nd interpreted from Uie Bttod-point of oervooi phfsiologv 

The uoprecndenled wle of tliis work during the sbort p«riad winch hwi efapeed xmie 
lU pablication has slraady com]velled tha publmlitrs to print a, eteoiti eAiUoa. w^n-fa i' 
already nearly Kxlmuiled. 
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eHrefUJTjr tBtectcd wDod-cum and npnidu»d phDta- 
■fapb« «f typfcat u^ca. A Jan* ammmt af valoa- 
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IS'flii'Ci the pMUhrr briiu^ht thit vahiailr wori brforr the profttnon. it kai hcrnm' 
M. Ok Itxt-hnnk oj t large nunihir „/ nltepft, ill, tht rffrrene(-book of t\t U. S Arm-i/. 
Savy, and the Maniu Senire, ami, Sii. n'l impertaiii ima italiud aihlilion to tite Mrariet 
o/ <nitr 7000 pht/iieiaiu. 

THm boot Imn not only thfl inherBnt merit of preeonling a cleftr npone of the mbjoct, 
.1 it in writlea with a vw'w to eoablK the gBneriil iiraulitioner to treat his ea«ea hinwelf. 
To facilitate dl»eu•«i^ noioreil plata are iotroduoed, showing the uptiearHuce of the differ- 
ent pari* in the oweaapd atate sb tbey appear in nature by artificial Ughl. No error ran 
■>-- >•- -ia,ie, a* eacli affection of the noae and throat has iM repreaentalive in the 100 
thoaraj 
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-Hit^i h,.,..,o,W l3Li1if„^ II ;;«^^'|tr-.,--c^^i,rd,a»,«««. 
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